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CONVERSATIONS. 

PARIS9 1851-9. 

[The am/ JTitat took place on the 2nd, mnd Mi: 
Senior reached Paris on the 21st of December. — Ed.] 



Paris, Deamber 23, 185 1.— I dined with Mrs. GroCet 
and drank tea with the Tocqueville& 

*' This,' said Tocqueville, 'is a new phase in our histoiy. 
Every previous revolution has been made by a political 
party. This is the first time that the army has seised 
France, bound and gagged her, and laid her at the feet 
of its ruler.' 

'Was not the i8th fructidor/ I said, 'almost a 
parallel case ? Then, as now, there was a quarrel be* 
tween the executive and the legislature. The Directory, 
like Louis Napoleon, dismissed the ministers, in whom 
the legislature had confidence; and appointed its own 
tools in their places, denounced the legislature to the 
country, and flattered and corrupted the army. The 
legislature tried the usual tactics of parliamentary 
oppositiont censured the Government, and refused the 
•oppliet. The Directory prepared a m^ fAA . The 
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4 Carrupandina 4k. of A. d$ TocqumlU. [iSsi. 

Icgidmhire tried to obtain a militaiy force, and failed ; 
diey planned an impeachment of the Directory, and 
found the existing law insufficient They brought 
forward a new law defining the responsibility of the 
executive, and the night after they had begun to discuss 
it, their halls were occupied by a military force, and the 
members of the opposition were seized in the room in 
nMdi they had met to denounce the treason of the 
Diiectocy. 

' So far,' he answered, 'the two events resemble one 
another. Each was a military attack on the legislature 
by the executive. But the Directors were the repre- 
sentatives of a party. The Coundb and the greater 
part of the aristocracy, and the hpurgeaisu^ were Bona- 
partists ; the lower orders were Republican, the army 
was merely an instrument ; it conquered, not for itself, 
but for the Republican party. 

'The i8th brumaire was nearer to this — for that 
ended, as this has begun, in a military tyranny. But 
the iSth brumaire was almost as much a civil as a 
military revdutkm. A majority in the Coundb was 
with Bonaparte. Louis Napoleon had not a real friend 
fai the Assembly. All the educated classes supported 
the iSth brumaire ; all the educated classes repudiate 
the and of December. Bonaparte's Consular Chair was 
sustained by all the Ma of France This man cannot 
obtain a decent s u ppor te r . Montalembeit, Barocbe, 
and Fodd — an UltrafBootaae« a country lawyer, and a 
Jcwisk banker— «f« his most respectable ^m^pjatta 
For a ml parallel you ausl go bade 1,000 ycam* 
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I said that some persons, for whose judgment I had 
the highest respect, seemed to treat it as a contest 
between two conspirators, the Assembly and the Presi- 
dent, and to think the diflference between his conduct 
and theirs to be that he struck first 

' This,' said Tocqueville, ' I utterly deny. He, indeed, 
htgaji to conspire from November 10, 1848. His direct 
instructions to Oudinot, aiKl his letter to Ney, only 
a few months after his election, showed his detenni« 
nation not to submit to Parliamentary Government 
Then followed his dismissal of Ministry after Ministry, 
until he had dq^radod the office to a clerkship. Then 
came the semi-regal progress, then the reviews of Satory, 
the encouragement of treasonable cries, the selection for 
all the ' high appointments in the army of Paris of 
men whose infamous characters fitted them to be tools. 
Then he publicly insulted the Assembly at Dijon, 
and at last, in October, we knew that his plans were 
laid. It was then only that we began to think what 
were our means of defence, but that was no more a 
conspiracy than it is a conspiracy in travellers to kxdc 
for their pbtob when they tee a band of robbers 



'M. Baze's proposttkm was absurd only because it 
was impracticable. It was a precaution against im- 
mediate danger, but if it bad been votedf it coukl not 
have been executed. The army had already been so 
comipled, that it wouU have disregarded the orders of 
die Assembly. I have often talked wtx our satuation 
witfi Lamorid^ and my other military friends. We 
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■iw lAaX wai coining m duriy u we now look bacl 
it ; but we had no means of preventing it' 

'Bat was not your intended law of responsibilit] 
Mid, ' an attack on your part ? ' 

' That law,' he said, 'was not ours. It was sent uj 
OS by the CfifOtitJ'itaf vhich had been two years an 
half cniidoyed on it, and ought to have sent it to us m 
•ooner. We thought it dangerous — that is to say, 
thought that, though quite right in itself, it would irril 
the President, and that in our defenceless state 
was unwise to do sa The imrtau. therefore, to wt; 
it was icferred refused to declare it ui^ent: a pi 
that it would not have passed with the clauses wh 
though reasonable, the President thought (it to i 
approve. Our conspiracy was that of the lambs agai 
the wolf. 

'Though I have said,' he continued, ' that he has b 
conspiring ever since his election, I do not believe t 
he intended to strike lo soon. His plan was to wait 
next March when the fears of May 1852 would be ri 
intense. Two circumstances forced him on more rapi< 
One was the candidature of the Prince de Joinville. 
thought him the only dai^erous competitor. The ot 
was an agiution set on foot by the Legitimists in 
CmunU g^t&mmx for the repeal of the law of May 
That law was his moral weapon against the Assemt 
and be feared that if be delayed, it might be abolid 



'And bcwlong,' I asked, 'will this tyranny last / ' 
' It will last,' he answered, ' until it is unpopular 




1851.] Socialism Uads to Absolutism. 7 

the mass of the people. At present the disapprobation 
is confined to the educated classes. We cannot bear to 
be deprived of the power of speaking or of writing. We 
cannot bear that the fate of France should depend on 
the selfishness, or the vanity, or the fears, or the caprice 
of one man, a foreigner by race and by education, and 
of a set of military rufKans and of infamous civilians, fit 
only to have formed the staff and the privy council of 
Catiline. We cannot bear that the people which carried 
the torch of Liberty through Europe should now be 
employed in quendiing all its lights. But these are 
not the feelings of the multitude. Their insane fear of 
Socialism throws them headlong into the arms of despot- 
ism* As in Prussia, as in Hungary, as in Austria, as in 
Italy, so in France, the democrats have served the cause 
of the absolutists. May 1852 was a spectre constantly 
swelling as it drew nearer. But now that the weakness 
of the Red party has been proved, now that lo^ooo of 
those who are supposed to be its most active members 
are to be sent to die of hunger and marsh fever in 
Cayenne, the people will regret the price at whidi their 
visionary enemy has been put down. Thirty-seven 
years of liberty have made a free press and free par- 
liamentary discussion necessaries to us. If Louis Napo- 
leon refuses them, he will be execrated a3 a tyrant If 
he grants them, they must destroy hiuL We always 
criticise our rulers severely, often unjustly. It is impos- 
ttble that so rash and wrong-headed a man sunouAded, 
and always wishing to be surrounded, by men whose 
ittCunoiis diaiicter is their reconmiendatioQ to him» 
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dioukl not oommit blimdefi and follies without end 
They will be exposed, perhaps exaggerat e d by the press* 
and from the tribune. As soon as he is discredited the 
army will turn against hiuL It sympathises with the 
people from whidi it has recently been separated and to 
which it is soon to return. It will never support an 
mipopttlar despot I have no fears therefore for the 
vltfanafee destinies of my country. It seems to me that 
the Revolution of the 2nd of December is more dangerous 
to the rest of Europe than it is to us. That it ought to. 
alarm England much more than France. W$ shall get 
rjd of Louis Napoleon in a few years, peihaps in a few 
monthsi but there is no saying how much mischief he 
may do in those years, or even in those months, to his 
neJghbouriL 

* Surely/ said Madame de Tocqueville, 'he will wish 
to ffemain at peace with England/ 

' I am not sure at all of that,' said Tocqueville. ' He 
camiot sit down a mere quiet administrator. He must 
do something to distract public attention ; he must give 
ys a substitute for the political excitement whidi has 
amused us during the last forty yeariL Great social im- 
pro r tmen ts are uncertain, difficult, and slow ; but glory 
nay be obtained in a week. A war with England, at 
its beginnin g , is ahrays popular. How many thousand 
vokmtocn would behave for a *pointe'*on London? 

'The best thai can happen to you is to be exduded 
feom the couBcQs of the great family of d fsp ot a . 
Bcsidci^ what is to be done lo amuse these 400/)00 
bagmMt%itr maslws as wcU as cm ? 



iSst.] State Prisoners an December 2. 9' 

tions, honours, gratuities, are already showered on the 
army of Paris. It has already received a thing unheard 
of in our history — the honours and recompenses of a 
campaign for the butchery on the Boulevards. Will not 
the other armies demand their share of work and reward ? 
As long as the civil war in the Provinces lasts they may 
be employed there. But it will soon be <ntx. What is 
then to be done with them ? Are they to be marched 
on Switzerland, or on Piedmont, or on Belgium ? And 
will England quietly look on ? ' 

Our conversation was here interrupted by the entrance 
of the Abb^ Gioberti, and of Sieur Capponi, a Sicilian. 

Paris^ December 31, 1851. — I dined with the Tocque- 
viHes and met Mrs. Grote, Rivet, and Corcelle. 

'The gayest time,' said Tocqueville, 'that I ever 
passed was in the Quai d'Orsay. The Mte of France 
in education, in birth, and in talents, particulariy in 
the talents of society, was collected within the waUs of 
that barrack. 

' A long stn^Ie was over, in whidi our part had not 
been timidly played ; we had done our duty, we had 
gone through some perils, and we had some to encounter, 
and we were all in the high spirits which excitement 
and dangers shared with others, when not too formidable, 
create. From the courtyard in which we had been penned 
for a couple of hours, where the Due de Broglie and I 
tore our chicken with our hands and teeth, we were trans- 
ferred to a long sort of gallery, or garret, nmning along 
through the higher part of the building, a qwre dormitory 
for the soUien when the better rooms are filled Those 

4 
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who dioae to take the trouble^went bdow, hired palliasses 
from the soldiers, and carried them up for themselves. I 
was too idle and lay on the floor in my cloak. Instead 
of sleeping we spent the n^ht in shooting from palliasse 
to palliasse anecdotes, repartees, jokes, and pleasantriesL 
" Citait un feu roulant, une pluie de bons mots."* Things 
amused us in that state of excitement which sound flat 
when repeated. 

' I remember Kerrel, a man of great humour, exciting 
shouts of laughter by exclaiming, with great solemnity, 
as he looked round on the floor, strewed with mattresses 
and statesmen, and lighted by a couple of tallow candles, 
^ Voili done o& en est r^uit ce fameux parti de I'ordre.'* 
Those who were kept am acret^ deprived of mutual sup- 
port, were in a very different state of mind ; some were 
depressed, others were enraged BMeau was left akme 
for twenty-four hours ; at last a man came and offered 
him some sugar. He flew at his throat and the poor 
turnkey ran off*, fancying his prisoner was mad.' 

We talked of Louis Napoleon's devotion to the Pope. 

* It is of recent date,' said Corcelle. ' In January and 
February 1S49 he was inclined to interfere in support of 
the Roman Republic against the Austrians. And when 
in April he resolved to move on Rome, it was not out of 
any bve for the Pope. In (act, the Pope dkl not then 
wish for uiL He toU GMcdle that he hoped to be 
teH of c d by General Zucchi, who commanded a body of 
Roman tioopa in the .neighbourhood of Bologna. No 
OM at that timebelkved the Republican party in Room 
lobt capable of a acfffaMis defence. Pi^obably they would 
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not have made one if they bad not admitted Garibaldi 
and his band two days bcfoce we appeared befoce their 
gates.' 

I mentioned to Tocqueville Beaumont's opinion that 
France will again become a republic 

'I will not venture,' he answered, * to affirm, with respect 
to any form whatever of government, that we shall never 
adopt it ; but I own that I see no prospect of a French 
republic within any assignable period. We are, indeed, 
less opposed to a republic now than we were in 1848. 
We have found that it does not imply war, or bank- 
ruptcy, or tyranny ; but we still feel that it is not the 
government that suits us. This was apparent from the 
banning. Louis Napoleon had the merit, or the luck, 
to discover, what few suspected, the latent Bonapartism 
of the nation. The loth of December showed that the 
memory of the Emperor, vague and indefinite, but tfiere^ 
fore the more imposing, still dwelt like an heroic legend 
in the imaginations of the peasantry. When Louis Napo- 
leon's violence and folly have destroyed the charm with 
which he has worked, all eyes will turn, not towards a 
republic, but to Henri V.' 

' Was much money,' I asked, ' spent at his election V 

* Very little,' answered Tocqueville. ' The ex-Duke of 
Brunswick lent him 300^000 francs on a promise of 
assistance as soon as he should be able to afford it ; and 
I suppose that we shall^ have to perform the promise, 
and to interfere to restore him to his duchy ; but that 
was all that im spent In fact be had no money of 
his owiii and scarcely anyone^ except the Dukc^ thought 
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well enough of his prospects to lend him any. He used 
to sit in the Assembly silent and alone, pitied by some 
membefs and neglected by all Silence, indeed, • was 
necessaiy to his success' 

Pmris^ Jamuaj 3ku/, 1852. — I dined with Mrs. Giote 
and drank tea with the Tocquevilles. 

* What is your report,' they asked, ' of the President's 
reception in Notre Dame. We hear that it was cokL' 

' So^' I answered, ' it seemed to me.' 

'I am toM,' sakl Tocqueville, 'that it was still colder 
on his road. He does not shine in public exhibitions. 
He does not belong to the highest class of hypocrites, 
who cheat by frankness and cordiality.' 

' Such,' I said, ' as laga It is a class of villains of 
which the specimens are not common.' 

* They are common enough with us,' said Tocqueville. 
'We call them/tfiur AMuA^nvuMr. H. was an instance. He 
had passed a kmgish life with the character of a frank, 
open-hearted soldier. When he became Minister, the 
facts which he stated from the tribune appeared often 
strange, but coming from so honest a man we accepted 
them. One falsehood, however, after another was exposed, 
and at last we discovered that H. himseU; with all his 
military bluntness and sincerity, was a most intrepid, un* 
acmpttlotts liar. 

'What b the explanation,' be continued, 'of Kossuth's 
f fc cpt ion in England? I can understand enthusiasm 
for a democrat in America, but what claim had be to 
the sympathy of aristocratic England?* 

«0v aristocmcy; I aaswerad, ^ exp ras wd 
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pathy, and as to the mayors, and corporations^ and 
public meetings, tfiey looked upon him merely as an 
oppressed man, the champion of an oppressed country/ 

' I think/ said Tocqueville, ' that he has been the 
most mischievous man in Europe.' 

' More so,' I said, ' than Mazzini ? Mora so than 
Lamartine ?' 

At this instant Corcelle came in. 

'We are adjusting/ said Tocqueville, 'the palm of 
mischievousness.' 

' I am all for Lamartine,' answered Corcelle ; ' without 
him the others would have been powerless.' 

' But,' I said, ' if Lamartine had never existed, would 
not the revolution of 1848 still have occurred ?' 

' It would have certainly occurred ' said Tocqueville ; 
' that is to say, the oligarchy of Louis Philippe would 
have come to an end, probably to a violent one, but it 
would have been something to have delayed it ; and it 
cannot be denied that Lamartine's eloquence and 
courage saved us from great dangers during the Pro- 
visional Government Kossuth's influence was purely 
mischievous. But for him, Austria might now be a 
constitutional empire, with Hungary for its most powerful 
member, a barrier against Russia instead of her slave.' 

'I must put in a word/ said Corcelle,' 'for Lord 
Palmerston. If Lamartine produced Kossuth, Lord 
Palmerston produced Lamartine and Mazsini and 
Charles Albeit— in short, all the incendiaries iriiote foUy 

* It Mrt bt iwMlwii tet M. 4s ComOt ii m 
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and wkkednest have ended in producing Louis Napo- 
leon.* 

'Notwithstanding/ I said, 'your disapprobation of 
Koasuth, you joined us in preventing his extradition.* 

'We didt' answered Tocqueville. 'It was owing to 
the inBuence of Lord Normanbyover the President 
It was a fine smeth di inhtfu. It gave your Govem- 
nent and ours an occasion to boast of their courage and 
of their ge n e r o si ty, but a more dangerous experiment 
was never made. You reckoned on the prudence and 
forbearance of Austria and Russia. Luckily, Nidiolas 
and Nessdrode are prudent men, and luckily the Turks 
sent to St Petersburg Fuad Eflendi, an excellent dip- 
kmutist, a much better than Lamoridire or Lord 
BloomfiekL He refused to see either of them, dis- 
claimed their advice or assistance, and addressed him- 
self solely to the justice and generosity of the Emperor. 
He admitted that Russia was powerful enou^ to seise 
the refugees, but implored him not to set such an 
example, and — he committed nothing to paper. He 
left nothing, and took away nothing whidk could wound 
the pride of Nicholas ; and thus he succeeded 

'Two days after, came a kmg remonstrance firom 
Lord Palmerrton, which Lord Bk>omfieU was desired to 
lead to Nessdrode, and leave with him. A man of the 
workl» seeing that the thing was done, woukl have with- 
held an irritating document But Bkmnfield went with 
it lo Ncsselrodc. Ncssdrodt would have aolhifv to 
iayloit * M oo Dieii r he saU, " we have givoi up aU 
ov demands; wlqriMae us bytiylQg lo prove thai we 
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ought not to have made them ?** Bloomfield said that 
his orders were precise. ^ Lisez donc»" cried Nesselrode^ 
^ mais il sera tr^s-emiuyeux.** Before he had got half 
through Nesselrode interrupted hioL ^I have heard 
all this^" he said, ^ from Lamoriciire, only in half the 
number of words. Cannot you consider it as read ? ** 
Bloomfield, however, was inexorable.' 

I recurred to a subject on which I had talked to both 
of them before:— the tumult of January 29, 1849. 

'George Sumner,' I said, 'assures me that it was a 
plot, concocted by Faucher and the President, to force 
the Assembly to fix a day for its dissolution, instead of 
continuing to sit until it should have completed the 
Constitution by framing the oiganic laws which, even 
on December 2 last, were incomplete. He affirms that 
it was the model which was followed on December 2 ; 
that during the night the Palais Bourbon was sur* 
rounded by troops; that the members were allowed to 
enter, but were informed, not publicly, but one by one, 
that they were not to be allowed to separate until they 
had fixed, or agreed to fix, the day of their dissolution ; 
and that under the pressure of military intimidation, 
the majority, which was opposed to such a dissolution, 
gave way and consented to the vote, which was actually 
carried two days after.' 

' No such proposition was made to me,' said Tocque- 
ville, 'nor, as far as I know, to anybody else ; but I 
own that I never understood January 29. It b oertatn 
that the Palais Bourbon, or at least its avenues^ were 
taken possessioa of during the ni^t; that there was a 
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vast display of military force, and also of democratic 
force ; that the two bodies remained en faa for some 
time, and that the crowd dispersed under the inBuence 
of a cold rain.' 

M too,' said Corcelle, Misbelieve Sumner's story. 
The question as to the time of dissolution depended on 
only a few votes, and though it is true that it was voted 
two days after, I never heard that the militaiy demon- 
stration of January 39 accderated the vote. The 
explanation which has been made to me is one which I 
me nt ioned the other day, namely, that the President 
complained to Changamier, who at that time com- 
manded the army of Paris, that due weight seemed not 
to be given to his 6x>oo^ooo votes, and that the Assembly 
appeared inclined to consider him a subordinate power, 
instead of the Chef ^£m. to whom, not to the As- 
sembly, die nation had confided its destinies^ In short, 
that die President indicated an intention to make a 
«M|^ deM. and that the troops were assembled by 
Changamier for the purpose of resisting it, if attempted, 
and at an events of intimidatiiv the President by 
showing him how quickly a force could be collected for 
the defence of the Assembly.' 

Smmdmy. Jmmmmty 4.— I dined with the TooquevOles 
alone. The only gues^ Mrs. Grotc; who was to have 
aoeomnaiHeQ nteB oeinsf umveu. 

'So cnomoos,' sakl TooquevOle^ ' are the a dv an tage s 
of Lo ds Napoleon's situation, that he nay defy any 
onMMiy ci i cHij. fie um^ nowwm, a nKiK lonnioawe 

taU■HelC Ht is iSMBtiathfa cooviat Ha 
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originate nothing ; his opinions, his theories, his maxims, 
even his plots, all are borrowed, and from the most 
dangerous of models — from a man vibx^ tboii^ be 
possessed genius and industry such as are not seen 
coupled, or indeed single, once in a thousand years» yet 
ruined himself by the extravagance of his attempts. It 
would be well for him if he would utterly fofget all his 
uncle's history. He might then trust to his own sense, 
and to that of his advisers. It is true that neither the 
one nor the other would be a good guide, but either 
would probably lead him into fewer dangers than a 
blind imitation of what was done fifty years ago by a 
man very unlike himself, and in a state of society both 
in France and in the rest of Europe, veiy unlike that 
which now exists.' 

Lanjuinais and Madame B., a relation of the family^ 
came in. 

Lanjuinais had been dining with KissilefT the Rusrian 

Minister. Louis Napoleon builds on Russian support, in 

consequence of the marriage of his cousin, the Prince de 

Lichtenstein, to the Emperor^s daughter. He calls it an 

aUiatue de famiUe^ and his organs the ' Constitutionnel * 

and the 'Patrie' announced a fortnight ago that the 

Emperor had sent to him the Order of St Andrew, which 

is given < y to members of the Imperial family, and an 

autograph Ktx of congratulation on the cm^ dAat 

Kissili s-that all tlfis is false, that neither Order 

r letter been sent, but be has been trying in vain 

get a ' to insert a deniaL It will be denied, 

pfX)per moment oomeii 
IL C 
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'It b dunning/ «ud Madame de Tocqueville, 'to see 
tfie Emperor of Russia, like ourselves^ forced to see his 
name usurped without redress.' 

Madame & had just seen a friend who lefthis countiy- 
housc; and came to Paris without voting, and told those 
who consulted him that, in the difficulties of the case, be 
thought abstaining was the safest course. Immediately 
after the poll was o^nx the Prefect sent to arrest him for 
mmhiiBmme^ and he congratulated himself upon being 
ootof the way. 

One of Edward de Tocqueville*s sons came in soon 
after ; his brother, who is about seventeen, does duty as 
a private, has no servant, and deans his own horse ; and 
b ddighted with his new life. That of our young 
cavalry officers is somewhat different He did not hear 
of the M^ thai tiU a week after it bad happened. 

'Our regiments,* sakl Lanjuinai% 'are a kind of 
convents. The young men who enter them are as dead 
Id the worid, as indifferent to the events which interest 
tfie society which they have left, as if they were monksi 
This is what makes them such fit tools for a deq)ot' 

Tkmndmy, Jmmtuaj 8, l853.--From Sir Henry Ellis's 
I went to Tocqueville'sL 

* ' In this darknesi^' be said, 'when no one dares to 
print «nd few to speak, though we know generally that 
atrodovs acts of tyranny are perpetrated everyday, it is 
iMknlf lo asoeftain precise facta, so I will gbe yon cot. 
A yoMg flMS named Hypolitc Magia, a gentleman 
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by birth and education, the author of a tragedy emi- 
nently successful called " Spartacus," was arrested on 
the 2nd of December. His friends were told not to be 
alarmed, that no harm was intended to him, but rather 
a kindness ; that as his liberal opinions were known, he 
was shut up to prevent his compromising himself by 
some rash expression. He was sent to Fort Bicttre, 
where the casemates, miserable damp vaults, have been 
used as a prison, into which about 3,000 political priso- 
ners have been crammed His friends became uneasy, 
not only at the sufferings which he must undergo in five 
weeks of such an imprisonment in such weather as this, 
but lest his health should be permanently injured At 
length they found that he was there no longer : and how 
do you suppose that his imprisonment has ended ? He is 
at this instant at sea in a convict ship on his way to 
Cayenne — untried, indeed unaccused — to die of fever, if 
he escape the horrors of the passage. Who can say 
how many similar cases there may be in this wholesale 
transportation ? How many of those who are missing 
and are supposed to have died at the barricades, or oo 
the Boulevards, may be among the transports, reserved 
for a more lingering death I' 

A proclamation to-day from the Prefect de Police 
orders all persons to erase from their houses the words 
' Libert^' ' £galit4' and ' Fraternity,' on pain of being 
proceeded against odmimstrativtmiHi. 

'There are,* said Tooqueville, 'now three forms of 

procedure xjudidairemumt^ mUitainmimi^ and aimimisirm^ 

OvetrnmL Under the first a man b tried before a court 

cs 
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of hwy andt if his aime be grave, b sentenced to one or 
two years^ imprisonment Under the second he is tried 
before a drumhead court-martial, and shot Under the 
third, without any trial at all, he is tranqxMted to 
Cayeiuie or Algiers^* 
I left Paris next day. 

Correspondence. 

My dear TocqueviUc;— A private messenger has just 
oflered himself to me, a Mr. Esmeade, who will return 
in about a fortnight 

The debate on Tuesday night on the Palmerston 
question was very satisfactory to the Government 
Lord John's speech was very well received — Lord 
Palmerston's very ill ; and though the constitution of 
the present Ministry is so decidedly unhealthy that it is 
dangerous to predict any length of life to it, yet it looks 
healthier than people expected. It nuy last out the 



The feeling with respect to Louis Napoleon is stronger, 
and it tends more lo unanimity t>ftxy d^y. The Orleans 
confiscation has, I think, almost too much weight given 
lo it After his other crimes the mere robbery of a 
single family, ruflianJike as it is, is a slight addition. 

I breakfasted with V. yesterday. He assures me 
Aat it is false that a demand of twenty milUoiis» or 
any other pecuniary demand whatever, has been made 
in BelgiuaL Nor has anything been sakl as lo the 
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demolition of any fortresses, except those which were 
agreed to be dismantled in 1832, and ndiich are unim- 
portant 

The feeling of the people in Belgium it excellent 

Mr. Banfield, who has just returned from the Prussian 
provinces, says the same with respect to them — and 
Bunsen assures me that his Government will perish 
rather than give up a foot of ground. I feel better 
hopes of the preservation of peace. 

Thiers and Duvergier de Hauranne are much/fMr^at 
will be the case with all the exiles. 

I have been reading Fiquelmont He b deeply 
steeped in all the Mises of the commercial, or rather 
the anti-commercial school ; and holds that the benefit 
of commerce consists not, as might have been supposed, 
in the things which are imported, but in those which are 
exported 

These follies, however, are not worth reading; but 
his constitutional theoiies — his belief, for instance, that 
Parliamentary Government is the curse of Europe — are 
curious. 

The last number of the ' Edinburgh Review ' contains 
an article on Reform well worth reading. It is by Greg. 
He wrote an admirable article in, I think, the April 
number, on Alton Locke and the English Socialists, and 
has also written a book, which I began to-day, on the 
Creed of Christendom. I have long been anxknis to get 
SOI K>dy to do what I have not time to do^ to look 
i r [y into the evidences of Christianity, and report 
This book does it 
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Lofd Nonnanb^ does not return to Paris, as you 
probably know. Nb explanation is given, but it is 
supposed to be in oompUance with the President's 



I have just sent to the press for the 'Edinburgh 
Review/ an arttde on Tronson du Coudray* and the 
iSth fructidor, which you will see in the April number. 
The greater part of it was written this time last year 
at Sorrentcx 

Gladstone has published a new Neapolitan pamphlet, 
whidi I will try to send )rou. It b said to demolish 
King Ferdinand. 

Kindest regards to Madame de Tocqueville. We 
hope that you will come to us as soon as it is safe. 

Ever yours, 

N. W. Senior. 

PS. and very private. — I have seen a communication 
from Sdiwartienberg to Russia and Prussia, of the 19th 
December, the doctrine of which is that Louis Napoleon 
has done a great service by putting down parliamen- 
taryism. That in many respects he b less dangerous 
than die Orleans, or elder branch, because they have 
pa rli a men tary leanings. That no alteration of the 
exbting parties must be permitted — and that an attempt 
to issume an hereditary crown should be discouraged— 
but that while it shows no aggressive propensities the 
pottcy of the Gmtinent ought to bt lo countenance bias. 
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and isoUr rAngleterre, as 9^ foyer of constitutional, that 
is to say, anarchical, principles. 

Bunsen tells me that in October his King was privatdy 
asked whether he was ready to destroy the Prusiiafi 
Constitution— and that he peremptorily refused 

Look at an article on the personal character of Louis 
Napoleon in the 'Times' of Monday. It is by R— % 
much built out of my conversation and Z.'s letters. 

I have bq;ged Mr. Esmeade to call on you — ^you will 
like hinL He is a nephew of Sir John Moore; 

My dear Tocqueville, — I was very glad to see your 
hand again — though there is little in French affairs on 
which liberals can write with pleasure. 

Ours are become very interesting. Lord John's de* 
daration, at the meeting the other day in Chesham 
Place, that he shall introduce a larger reform, and 
surround himself with more advanced adherents, and 
Lord Derby's, on Monday, that he is opposed to all 
democratic innovation, appear to me to have changed the 
position of parties. The question at issue is no longer 
Free-trade or Protection. Protection is abandoned. 
It is dead, never to revive. Instead of it we are to fight 
for Democracy, or Aristocracy. I own that my S)rmpathies 
are with Aristocracy : I prefer it to either Monarchy or 
Democracy. I know that it is incident to an aristocratic 
government that the highest {daces shall be filled by 

* TlslittwIswUditiritiiMiaMwwiiMllobt 
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penons diosen not for their fitness but for their birth 
and connections, but I am ready to submit to this 
inconvenience for the sake of its freedom and stability. 
I had rather have Malmesbury at the Foreign Office, 
and Lord Derby first Lord of the Treasury, than Nessel- 
rode or Mettemich, appointed by a monarch, or Cobden 
or Bright, whom I suppose we should have under a 
republic But above all, I am for the winning horse. 
If Democracy is to prevail I shall join its ranks, in the 
hope of making its victory less mischievous. 

I wish, however, that the contest had not been forced 
on. We were very well, before Lord John brought in 
hb Reform BIO, wfaidi nobody called for, and I am 
not at an sure that we shall be as well after it has 



As to the immediate prospects of the Ministry, the 
next three weeks may change mudi, but it seems pro- 
bable that they will be forced to dissolve in April, or the 
begiiuiing of May, that the new Parliament will meet in 
July, and that they will be turned out about the end of 
August And that this time next year we shall be dis- 
cussing Lord John's new Reform Bill 

I doubt whether our fears of invasion are exaggerated. 
At this instant, without doubt, Loub Napoleon is think- 
ing of aolUiv but the Empire ; and b kind to Bel- 
gitton, and padlic to Switserland in the hope of our 



B«l I heard yeitcfday from Lord Hardioge that %%fias> 
art at Cherboufg, and that as^ooo more are going 
that a laige sum b dcvotad to the navy. 
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We know that he governs en amsfiraieur^ and 
likely to extend to his foreign as well as his dvil rela* 
tions. 

I see a great deal of Thiers, who is very agreeable and 
very tristt. * L'exil,' he says, ' est tr^s-dur/ Rtousat 
seems to bear it more patiently. We hear that we are 
to have Cousin. 

What are your studies in the Biblioth^ue Royale? 
I have hcgvoi to read Bastide, and intend to make the A^ ^ ^ 
publication of my lectures on Political Economy my 
principal Uterary pursuit I delivered the last on Moo* 
day. 

I shall pass the first fifteen days of April in Bnissd% 
with my old friend Count Arrivaben^ 7 Boulevard da 
Regent 

• ••••• 

Everyour% 

N. W. Senior. 

ManAss, itss. 

I send you» my dear Senior, an introduction to 
Lamoriciire. This letter will be short : you know that ^ * 
I do not write at any length by the post 

It will contain nothing but thanks for your long and 
interesting letter brought by Rivet, who returned de- 
lighted with the English in general, and with you in 
particular. 

I see that the disturbed state of politics occasiocied 
by Sir Robert Peel's policy, is passing away, and tiiat 
your political world is again dividing itself into the two 




*«HN*«l»v<tt«r- ~T"«i 
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great sect^ one of which tries to narrow, the other to 
extend, the area of political power— one of irfiidi tries 
to lift you into aristocracy, the other to depress you into 
democracy. 

The political game will be simpler. I can understand 
better the conservative policy of Lord Derby than the 
democratic one of Lord John Russell As the friends 
of free4rade are more numerous than those of democracyy 
I think that it would have been easier to attack the 
Government on its commercial than on its political 
Hhberality. 

Then in this great nation, called Europe, similar 
currents of opinions and feelings prevail, different as 
nay be the institutions and characters of its different 
populations. We see over the whole continent so general 
and so irresisttble a reaction against. democracy, and 
even against liberty, that I cannot believe that it will 
stop short on our side of the Channel ; and if the Whigs 
become Radical, I shall not be surprised at the perman- 
ence in England of a Tory Government allied to foreign 



But I ought not to talk on such matters, for I live at 
the bottom of a well, seeing nothing, and regretting that 
it b not sufficiently ck)sed above to prevent my hearing 
anything. Your visions of a$,ooo troops at Cherbourg, 
to be IbUowed by a$xxx> more, are mere phantoma 
Theiv is nothing of the kind, and there will be nothing. 
Ispeak wiA knowledge^ fer I come from C h erfao m g . I 
hnpt been ii ttT fw Iin g an csctraofdinary meeting of our 
Ctiutil #iAiy|iaf on the anbiaci of a nraiaclad falhvaif* 
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My reception toudied and delighted me. I was unani- 
mously» and certainly freely, elected president 

A. DE TOCQUEVILLS. 



tftub^ April 17, 1858. 

My dear Tocqueviile, — My letter is not likely to be a 
very amusing one, for I b^n it on the dullest occasion 
and in the dullest of towns, namely at Ostend, while 
waiting for the packet-boat which is to take me to 
London. 

A thousand thanks for your letter to Lamoridire. He 
was very kind to me, and I hope hereafter, in Paris or in 
London, to improve the acquaintance. 

I saw no other French in Brussels. The most inter- 
esting conversation that I had was with the King. 

I found him convinced that the decree annexing 
Belgium to France had been drawn up, and that it was 
the interference of Nicholas, and his expression of a 
determination not to suffer the existing temporal limits 
to be altered, that had occasioned it to be withdrawa I 
am happy, however, to think, as you also*appeaur to 
think, that your great man is now intent on peaceful 
triumphs. 

He would scarcely have created sudi a mass of specu- 
lative activity in France if he intended suddenly to check 
it by war. I hope that by the time Masters in Chancery 
are abolished, I shall find France intersected by a net* 
work of railroads and run from Paris to MarMtUes in a 
day. 

]L venture to differ from you as to the probable progress 
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of feactkm in England. I tee no symptom of it ; on the 
cootriry, democracy seems to me to continue its trium- ^ 
pliant march without a check. The Protectionists are 
fai power, they take for their leader in the House of 
Commons a man without birth or connection, merely 
because he b a good speaker. This could not have been 
done even ten years aga They bow to the popular will 
as to free-trade, and acknowledge that, even if they have 
a majority in the Houses of Lxmls and Commons, they 
will not venture to re-impose a Corn-law if the people 
do not ask for it Never was such a homage paid to the 
world ' without doors.* 

Then Lord John says that he objects to the Ballot, 
because those who have no votes have a right to know - 
bow those who have votes use them. 

The example of the Continent will not affect us, or if 
it do aflect us, will rather strengthen our democracy. 
We are not accustomed to copy, and shall treat the 
reactxMi in France, Austria, and Prussia rather as a 
warning than as a nnxieL 

I suspect that Lxml John, who, though not, I think, a 
very wise statesman, b a clever tactidan, takes the same 
view that I do^ and has selected Reform for hb platform^ 
believing it to be a strong one. 

We were delighted with Riif^ and hope that be will 
•OM oome again. Lamorid^ teUs me that be b going 
to takt the waters of A U h C k uftlli , but, If hb eidk 
O MUmiei^ wUl probably come to England neict year. 

Evcrfovn^ 

N.W. SmCNU 
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Kc mingto a, April ^ i8$i. 

My dear Tocqueville, — ^A thousand thanks for your 
letter.' I saw M. de Lamoriciire three times» and had a 
glimpse of Madame de L. who seemed very pleasii^. I 
was delighted with his spirit and intelligence^ but under- 
stand the criticism that he is soUUUesque. 

I had a long and very interesting conversation with 
the King, and saw much of my excellent friends Arri- 
vabene and Quetelet But after all Brussels is not Paris. 
I was more than ever struck by the i^iness of the 
country and the provincialness of the society. 

I returned on April i8» sprained my ancle on the 
19th, and have been on my back ever since. I have 
spent the time in looking through FonfrMe, who is 
a remarkable writer, and makes some remarkable pro- 
phecies, in finishing Grote's ninth and tenth volumes, in 
reading Kenrick's 'Ancient Egypt,' whidi is worth 
studying, and in reading through Horace^ whom I find 
that I understand much better after my Roman ex* 
perience. 

I differ from you as to the chances of reaction in this 
country. I believe that we are still travelling the road 
which you have so well mapped out, which leads to 
democracy. Our extreme gauclu^ which we call the 
Manchester School, employs its whole efforts in that 
direction. It has great energy, activity, and combtnatiofL 
The duties of Parliament and of Government have 
become so onerous, and the fadi^ our democratic coii* 

• Tlli tetlw li Ml l» be 
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stitoefides is to disagreeable, and an idle life of society, 
li te r atu re , art, and travelling has become so pleasant, 
diat our younger aristocracy seem to be giving up 
politics, and hence you hear the universal complaint that 
theie are no jroung men of promise in public life. 

The House of Commons is full of middle-aged lawyers, 
merchants, manufacturers, and country-gentlemen, who 
take to politics late in life, without the early q>ecial 
training whidi fitted for it die last generation. 

I fear that die time may come when to be in the 
House of Commons may be thought a bore, a s omew h at 
vulgar spouting dub, like die Marylebone Vestiy, or die 
City of London Common CoundL 

I do not know whether Lord Derby has gained mudi 
hi the last four months, but Lord John has certainly lost 
Hb Reform Bill was a verycrude/dbltr, without prindple, 
and I think very misdiievouai I ventured to say nearly 
as mudi to Lord Lansdowne, who sat by my sofa for an 
hour on Sunday, and he did not take up its defence. 
Then his opposition to the present Ministry has been 
factious, and to punish him, he was left the other day 
in a minority of fifty per cent People begin now to 
speculate on the possibility of Lord Derb/s reooo* 
s tr u tt in g his minority on rather a larger basis, andmain- 
taining himself for three or four years; which, in these 
time% is a good old age for a Minister. One admir- 
able resuh of these changes is the death of Protection. 
Those who defended it in opposi t ion are found to aban* 
don it now they are fai power. So it hai not a friend 
Idt 
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Pray send me word, by 3rourself or by Mn GroCe^ 
when you leave Paris. My vacation bepos on May 8» 
but I shall not move unless I recover the use of my leg% 
nor then I think, if I find that you will be absent 
Kindest r^ards to Madame de Tocqueville. 

Ever yours, 

N. W. SSKIOIL 

Piris, November 13* i8$s. 

I am unlucky, my dear Senior, about your letters of 
introduction. You know how much I have wished and 
tried to make the acquaintance of Lord and Lady 
Ashburton, but without success I should also^ I am 
sure, have had great pleasure in meeting Mr. Greg. 
' This time I was prevented by ill health. 

• ••••• 

Two or three months ago, I wrote to you from the 
country a letter which was addressed to Kenmngtoo. 
Did you receive it ? and if so^ why have 3rou not an- 
swered it ? 

I wrote upon politics, but especially I asked you about 
3rourseIves, your occupations and projects, some questions 
to which I was ytrf anxious to have answers^ At any 
rate, do now what you ought to have done then— write 
to me. 

I do not now write about politics, because we do not 
talk, or at least write about them in France any more than 
in Naples ; besides, such subjects are not suitable to an 
invalid. 

I will only tell you, as important and authentic pieces 
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of mfonnation, that tfie new court ladies have taken to 
trains and little pages» and that the new courtiers hunt 
the stag with their master in the Forest of Fontainebleau 
in dresses of die time of Louis XIV. and cocked hats. 

Good-bye I Heaven preserve you from the mistakes 
whidi lead to revolutions^ and from the revolutions 
whidi lead to masquerades. A thousand kind regards. 

A. DE TOCQUEVILLI. 
London, Doocmbv 4, 185a. 

My dear Tocqueville,— Your letter of November 13 iS| 
I thinkt the first that I have received from you since 
March. 

That which you addressed to me at Kensington, two, 
months ago^ did not reach me. I have written to you 
one or two ; I do not know with what success. 

I grieve to hear of rheumatism and pleurisy. You say 
nothing of Madame de Tocqueville, whence I hope that 
I may infer that she, at least, is well 

We have all been flourishing. We passed die vacation 
in Wales and Ireland, and brought back a curious 
journal,' whidi I hope to send or bring to you. 

I do not think that I shall venture to Paris at 
Christmas, though ElUce and Thiers are trying to 
petmide me. I have too vivkl a reooUectkm of die fog, 
ooU» and dirt of last year ; but I fully resolve to be with 
yo« at Easter— that is» about March 24. 

The present Govemmentt with all its want of prindple 

isitML^Sa 
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and truth, and with all its want of experience, is doing 
much better than I expected. 

The law reforms are far bolder than any that n^ 
friends ever proposed, and the budget, which was brou^t 
forward last night, contains more that is good, and less 
that is bad, than was hoped or feared. 

Its worst portion is the abolition of half the malt tax,, 
which leaves all the expense of collection undiminished, 
besides being a removal of a tax on a luxury whidi I 
do not wish to see cheaper. It is probaUe, however, 
that the doubling of the house tax will be rejected, in 
which case Disraeli will probably retain the malt tax, 
and the budget will sink into a commonplace one. 

The removal of certain burdens on navigation and 
the change in the income tax are thought good, and 
generally the Government has gained by the budget. 
I am now inclined to think that it may last for some 
months longer — perhaps for some years. 

In the meantime we are in a state of great prosperity: 
high wages, great accumulation of capital, low prices of 
consumable articles, and high prices of stocks and land. 
• ••••• 

Ever yours, 

N. W. SSKIOIL 

F^Hwiy S7, ils). 

My dear Tocqueville,-7-I profit by Sir H. Ellis's visit 
to write, not venturing to trust the post 

We are grieved to hear that both you and Madamt 
de Tocqueville have been suffering. We have borne 

vol.il D 
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tfiis disagreeid^ winter better than perlu^ we had a 
ri^t to expect ; but still we have suffered. 

MriL GroCe tdb me that yoa rather oomplain that die 
English oewiqiapen approve of die marriage ; ' a mar- 
riage which you all disapprove. 

The (act » that we like the marriage predsdy because 
you dislike it We are above all things desirous that 
the present tyraimy should end as quickly as possible. 
It can end only by the general alienation of the Frendi 
people from the tyrant ; and every fault that he commits 
delights us» because it is a step towards his lalL To say 
the trttth. I wonder that you do not take the same view, 
and rejoice over his follies as leading to his destruction. 

Our new Government b going on well as jret As 
the Opposition has turned law reformers^ we expect law 
reform to go on as rapidly as is consistent with the 
slowiy-iimovating temper of the English. Large mea* 
sores respecting charities» education, secondary punish* 
mentSi and the transfer of land are in preparation, and 
the Chanodlor of the Exchequer b at work on die difli- 
cult — I suspect the insoluble — problem of an equitable 
hwome tax. I foresee, however, a rock ahead. 

Thb b reform of the constituencies^ Lord John Russell, 
very sillily, promised two years ago a new Reform Bill 

Still more sillily he introduced one last year, and was 
ocscfveoiy nirneo out lor n. 

Stfll more sillily the present Government hai accepted 
MS responsibflfty, and b ple d ged to bring in a 
of rrfbrm next year. 
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m 

I have been trying to persuade them to pave the way 
by a Commission of Inquiry, being certain that the facts 
on which we ought to agitate are imperfectly known. 
But Lord John is unfavourable, and the other Ministen 
do not venture to control the leader of the House of 
Commons. There will, therefore, be no previous inquiiy ; 
at least only the indirect one which the Government can 
make for itself. The measure will be concocted in se- 
crecy, will be found open to unforeseen objections ; it 
will be thrown out in the House, and will excite no 
enthusiasm in the country. If the Government dissohre, 
the new Parliament will probably be still more opposed 
to it than the present Parliament will be; and tiie 
Government, being beaten again, will res^^ 

Such is my prophecy. 

PreruM en acU^ and we will talk it over in May 1854. 

I hope to be in Paris either for the Easter or for tiie 
Whitsun vacation — ^that is, either about the 24th of 
March or the sth of May next — and I trust to find yoa 
and Madame de Tocqueville, if not quite flourishing^ it 
least quite convalescent 

Ever yours, 

N. W. SmiOlL 



Conversations. 

Paris,Mv% 1853.— I <lrank tea with the Tocquevfllcs. 
Neither of them is welL 
In Februaiy they were caui^t, on their journey fimn 
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TooquevOle to Paris, by the bitter weather of the be- 
ginning of that month. It produced rheumatism and 
then pleurisy with him, and inflammation of the bowels 
with her ; and both are still suffering from the effects 
either of the disorder or of the remedies. 

in the summer Paris will be* too hot and Tocqueville 
too damp. So they have taken a small house at St Cyr, 
about a mile from Tours, where they hope for a tolerable 
dimate, easy access to Paris, and the use of the fine 
library of die cathedral He entered eageriy on the 
Eastern question, and agreed on all points with Faucher ; 
admitled the folly and rashness of the French, but 
deploftd the over-caution whidi had led us to refuse 
interference, at least effiectual interference, and to allow 
Turkey to sink into virtual subservience to Russia. 

Paris^ TmstUty, May 17. — Tocqueville and I stood on 
ny balcony, and looked along the Rue de Rivoli and 
the Place de la G>ncorde, swarming with equipages, and 
on the well-dressed crowds in the gardens below. From 
the height in which we were placed all those apparently 
small objects, in incessant movement, looked like a 
gigantic ant-hill disturbed. 

'I never,' saki Tocqueville, 'have known Paris so ani- 
mated or apparently so p ro sp ero u s. Much is to be 
attfflwted to the saving of die four previous yeariL The 
ptfiimoiiy of the Parisians ended in i8$o ; but the parri- 
of the provinces, ahrays great, and in unsettled 
catrfad to actual avarice, baled during die whole 
of the Republic. Commeidal petiofis tell me that the 
affival nf capital wWch cnvica wp Urn iavcttflicnl fiooi 
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the pfx>vinces deranges all their calculations It is like 
the sudden burst of vq^tation which you have seen 
during the last week. We have passed suddenly from 
winter to summer. 

' I own/ he continued, ' that it fills me with alarm. 
Among the innumerable schemes that are afloat, some 
must be ill-founded, some must be swelled beyond their 
proper dimensions, and some may be mere swindles. 
The city of Paris and the Government are spending 
150,000,000^ in building in Paris. This is almost as 
much as the fortifications cost It has always been said, 
and I believe with truth, that the revolutionary army of 
1848 was mainly recruited from the 40,000 additional 
workmen whom the fortifications attracted from the 
country, and left without employment when they were 
finished. When this enormous extra-expenditure is 
over, when the Lx>uvre, and the new rue de Rivoli, and 
the Halles, and the street that is to run from the Hdtd 
de Ville to the northern boundary of Paris, are com- 
pleted — that is to say, when a city has been built out of 
public money in two or three years — what will become 
of the mass of discharged workmen ? 

* What will become of those on the railways- if they 
are suddenly stopped, as yours were in 1846? What 
will be the shock if the CrMit Fonder or the Ci^t 
Mobilser fail, after having borro w ed each its milliard ? 
Everything seems to me to be preparing for one of your 
panics, and the Government has so identified itself with 
the state of prosperity and state of credit of die country 
that a panic must produce a revolutioa The Govem- 
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ddfltt tfie merit of all that is good^aiidor covne 
it hdd respoMble fcr all diat h bad. If we were to 
Ittve a bad liarvei^ it voaki be laid to the diarge of 
the Empefoc. 

• Of course^* be co a t i mied, * I do not de»e die per- 
petMition of the present tyranny. Its duration as a 
dynasty I believe to be absolutely inipoa8ible» except in 
one im pro ba ble cunti nge n q^ — a successAil war. 

'But thouglu I repeat, I do not desire or expect die 
permanence of die Empire, I do not wish for its imme- 
ifiate desCrwction, before we are prepared with a substitute. 
The agents whidi are undermining it are sufficiently 
p ow erful and sufficiently active to occasion its (all quite 
as soon as we ought to wish for that faU.* 

* And what,* I said, « are those agents ? ' 

' The principal agents,' he answered, ' are violence in 
the p rov inc e s and corruption in Paris. Since die first 
outbrralf tfiere has not been much violence in Paris. 
You must have obser v ed that freedom of speech is uni« 
vermL In every private society, and even in every or/?, 
hatred or contempt of die Government are the main 
topics of conversation. We are too numerous to be 
attacked. But in the provinces you will find perfect 
sQcnoe. Anyone who whispers a word against the Em- 
peror may be imprisoned, or perhaps transported. The 
prefects are e mp ow er ed by one of die decrees made 
hwediitrly afker the €m$f it Ami to dissolve any Con- 
acB conwnunal hi which there fa the least appearance of 
and to nominate three persons to administer 
In mony cases thfa hai been 
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I could point out to you several communes governed by 
the prefect's nominees who cannot read. In time, of 
course, tyranny will produce corruption ; but it has not 
yet prevailed extensively in the country, and the cause 
which now tends to depopularise him there is arbitraiy 
violence exercised against those whom his agents sup- 
pose to be their enemies. 

' On the other hand, what is ruining him in Paris is not 
violence, but corruption. 

'The French are not like the Americans; they have 
no sympathy with smartness. Nothing so much excites 
their disgust ^& friponnerie. The main cause that over- 
threw Louis Philippe was the belief that he and his were 
fripons — that the representatives bought the electors^ 
that the Minister bought the representatives, and tiiat 
the King bought the Minister. 

' Now, no corruption that ever prevailed in the worst 
periods of Louis XV., nothing that was done by La 
Pompadour or the Du Barry resembles what b going on 
now. DuchAtel, whose organs are not over-acute, tells 
me that he shudders at what is forced on his notioCi 
The perfect absence of publicity, the silence of the press 
and of the tribune, and even of the bar — for no speedieSi 
except on the most trivial subjects, ate allowed to be 
reported — give full room for conversational exaggeratiofi. 
Bad as things are, they are made still worse. Now dib 
we cannot bear. It hurts our stro ngest passion— our 
vanity. We feel that we are exploith by Perrigny, Foukt, 
and Abbattucd, and a swarm of other adventurerai 
The injury might be toterated, but not die di^graoe. 
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'Eveiy Gaverament in France has a tendency to 
b ecom e unpopular as it continues. If you were to 
go down into the street, and inquire into the politics 
of die firrt hundred persons whom you met, you would 
find some Socialists, some Republicans, some Orleanists, 
&C, but you would find no Louis Napoleonists. Not a 
iroice would utter his name without some expression of 
contempt or detestation, but principally of contempt 

' If then tilings take their course — if no accident, such 
as a fever or a pistol-shot, cut him off— public indigna- 
tioo will spread from Paris to the countiy, his unpopu- 
larity will extend from the people to the army, and then 
tiie firrt street riot will be enough to overthrow him.' 

' And what power,' I said, ' will start up in his place ? ' -' 

* I trusty' answered Tocqueville, ' that the reins will be 
•eised by the Senate. Those who have accepted seats 
in it excuse themselves by saying, ** A time may come 
wiien we shall be wanted." Probably the Corps L^gis- 
latif will join them ; and it seems to me clear that the 
couTK which such bodies wiU take must be the procla- 
mation of Henri V.' 

' But what,' I sakl, ' wouU be the consequences of the 
pistol-shot or the fever ? ' 

'The immediate conseqttence»' answered Tocqueville, 
*woukl be die installatioQ of his successor. J6teie 
would go to the TuOeries as easily as Charles X. did, 
b«l it would prodpitate the end. We might bear Louis 
Napoleon for liMir or five ycan^ or JMmt for liMir or 

*U kM b«a tboivht gottUk; I mU, 'tlut ia the 
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event of the JMme dynasty being overset by a military 
revolution, it might be followed by a military usurpatioQ ; 
that Nero might be succeeded by Galba.' 

'That,' said Tocqueville, 'is one of the few things 
which I hold to be impossible. Nero may be fcdlowed 
by .another attempt at a Republic, but if any individual 
•is to succeed him it must be a prince. Mere personal 
distinction, at least such as is within the bounds of 
real possibility, will not give the sceptre of France. It 
will be seiied by no one who cannot pretend to an 
hereditary claim. 

'What I fear,' continued Tocqueville, 'is that when 
this man feels the ground crumbling under him, he will 
try the resource of war. It will be a most dangerous 
experiment Defeat, or even the alternation of success 
and failure, which is the ordinary course of war, would 
be fatal to him ; but brilliant success might, as I have 
said before, establish him. It would be playing double 
or quits. He is by nature a gambler. His self-oonfi* 
dence, his reliance, not only on himself, but on his 
fortune, exceeds even that of his uncle. He believes 
himself to have a great military genius. He certainly 
planned war a year aga I do not believe that be has 
abandoned it now, though the general feeling of the 
country forces him to suspend it That feeling, bow 
ever, he might overcome ; he might so contrive as lo 
appear to be forced into hostilities; and such is the 
intoxicating effect of military glory, that the Govern- 
ment which would give us ikeU would be pardoned^ 
whatever were its defects or its crimen 
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* It b jrour bostneas^ and that of Belgium, to put ytmr- 
advcs into audi a state of defence as to force him to 
make his spring on Italy. There he can do you little 
harm. But to us Frendimen the consequences of war 
Mw/ be calamitous. IfweCutthejrare national loss and 
humiliation. If we succeed, they are slavery/ 

' Of course,' I said, ' die corruption that infects the 
dvil service must in time extend to the army, and make 
k less fit for service:' 

' Of course it must,' answered Tocqueville. ' It will 
extend still sooner to the navy. The muU&id of a force 
is more easily injured by jobbing than the periwmnri. 
And in the navy the muU&ul is the principal 

* Our naval stret^th has never been in proportion to 
our naval expenditure, and is likely to be less and less 
so every jrear, at least during every year of the rigne 
dafrifmu^ 

Tmesdmy. Mmy 34.— I breakfasted with Sir Henry EUis 
and then went to Tocqueville'a. 

I found there an eUeriy man, who did not remain long. 

When he went, Tocqueville said, ' That b one of our 
provincial prefects. He has been describing to us the 
state of public feeling in the South. Contempt for the 
present Government, he tells tt% is sprending there from 
its headquaiters, Parisi 

'If die Corps Ugislatif is disK>ived, he expeeis Um 
CppoaithMi to obtafai a m^}ority in the new Hoossl 

'Thiai* continued TocqucvOk, 'is a state of drii^ 
widiwUch Louis Napoleon is not fit to copt. Opposition 
hfan lurkM% partiaiMr Ptoliiinntaiy oppo- 
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sition. His first impulse will be to go a step fuitiier in 
imitation of his uncle, and abolish the Corps L^gislali^ 
as Napoleon did the Tribunat 

' But nearly half a centuiy of Parliamentary life has 
made the French of 1853 as different from those of 1803 
as the nephew is from his onde. 

' He will scarcely risk another coup £Aai ; and the 
only l^al mode of abolishing, or even modifying, the. 
Corps L^gislatif is by a plebiscite submitted by ballot lo 
universal suffrage. 

' Will he venture on this ? And if he do venture, will 
he succeed ? If he fail, will he not sink intb a constitu- 
tional sovereign, controlled by an Assembly far more 
unmanageable than we deputies were^ as the MintsteiB 
are excluded from it ? ' 

' Will he not rather,' I said, ' sink into an exile ? * 

* That is my hope,' said Tocqueville» ' but I do not 
expect it quite so soon as Thiers does.' 



Correspondence. 

St Cjnr, J«ly s, 185J. 

I am not going to talk to you, my dear Senior, about 
the Emperor, or the Empress, or any of the ai^ust 
members of the Imperial Family ; nor of the Ministen^ 
nor of any other public functionaries, because I am a 
well-disposed subject who does not wish that the perusal 
of his letters should give pain to his Government I 
shall write to you upon an historical problem, and discuiv 
with you events which happened five hundred years aga 
There oould not be a more innocent subject 



I have fallowed jom advice; aad I Ime read, at 
ntker rc-fcad, TBuliiliaM I rtndied him twenty yean 
afo. Eacfc time Ik has niade iqxxi me the nme im- 
|Miwinn Now, as then, I have uta tun d to ooosider 
him (if one m^ aajr so w i t h o u t blaipbemy) an inferior 
wfitUi ""**"'"* Ubcnfatjr of mind or depth of judg- 
ment; in Antt, a commentator and a lawyer, not 
what wr nwkislan d by the words jmscmu-U* and 
He has, too^ in a decree which it sometimes 
1 far admiring all that was done in 
anaent ttraes, and far attributing to them all thM is 
■Dod in his own. I am inclined to think that, if he bad 
had to write, not on the institutions, but on the products 
of England, he woold have discovered that beer was ' 
first made from gr^iea. and that the bop is a fruit of the 
v ine — rather a degenerate product, it is true, of the 
wisdom of our ancestors, but as such worthy of respect 
It b impomible to imagine an excess more opposite to 
that of his contemporaries in France, for whom it was 
enough that a thing was old far it to be bad. But 
cnou^ of Blad cs to n e ; he must make way for what I 
fcnOy want to say to you. 

In comparing the feudal institatioQs b England in the 
period ioMtediately after the conquest with those of France, 
yon ind between them, not osily an analogy, bvtaperfect 
ws<mblyi«, much greater than Bladntooe seems to 
thinly or, at any rate, chooaes to say. In reality, the 
asrilcm in the two co u ntries to identical la France; and 
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gentleman, which in our language denotes a mere supe> 
riority of blood, with you is now used to express a certain 
social position, and amount of education, independent of 
birth ; so that in two countries the same word, though 
the sound remains the same, has entirely changed its 
meaning ? When did this revolution take place ? How, 
and through what transitions? Have no books ever 
treated of this subject in England? Have none of 
your great writers, philosophers, politicians, or historians, 
ever noticed this chanrcteristic and pregnant fact, tried 
to account for it, and to explain it ? 

If I had the honour of a personal acquaintance with 
Mr. Macaulay, I should venture to write to ask him 
these questions. In the excellent history which he is 
now publishing he alludes to this fact, but be does 
not tiy to explain it And yet, as I have said before^ 
there is none more pregnant, nor containing within it so 
good an explanation of the difference between the 
histoiy of England and that of the other feudal nations 
in Europe. If you should meet Mr. Macaulay, I beg you 
to ask him, with much respect, to solve these questions 
for me. But tell me what you yourself think, and if 
any other eminent writers have treated this subject 

You must think ine, my dear friend, very tiresome 
with all these questions and dissertations ; but of what 
else can I speak ? I pass here the life of a Benedictine 
monk, seeing absolutely no one, and writing whenever I 
am not walking. I expect this cloistered life to do a . 
great deal of good both to my mind and body. Do not 
think that in my convent I forget my friends. My wife - 
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and I constantly talk of them, and especially of you and 
of our dear Mra Gfote. I am readii^ your MSSV which 
interest and amuse me extremely. They are my relaxa- 
tion. I have promised Beaumont to send them to him 
as soon as I have finished them. 



St Qrr, DwcBibcr % 1S53. 

I must absolutely write to you to-day, my dear Senior. 
I have long been wishing to do so, but have been deterred 
by the annoyance I feel at not being able to discuss 
with you a thousand subjecta as interesting to you as 
they are to me, but which one cannot mention in a letter; 
tor letters are now less secret than ever, and to insist 
upon writing politics to our friends is equivalent to their 
not hearing from us at all But I may, at any rate, 
without making the police uneasy, assure you of the 
great pleasure with which we heard that you intended 
paying us a little visit next month. 

There b an excellent hotel at Tours, where you will 
ind good apartmento ; for the rest, I hope that you will 
make cor house your inn. We are near enough to 
Tours for me to walk there and back, and we regulate 
our docks by the striking of theirs ; so )fou see that it is 
dificult to be nearer. 

I tUnk that it is a capital Uea of yours to visit 
FrcMh Africa. The oountry b curious in itael( also 00 
aoooonl of the contrasta afforded by the different popu- 
htioM whkli spread over the land wilhoot tw odxiac. 
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You will find them materials for some of those excel- 
lent and interesting articles which you write so welL 
When you come I shall be able to give you some useful 
information, for I have devoted much attention to 
Algiers. I have here a long report which I drew up for 
the Chamber in 1 846^ which may give you some valuable 
ideas, though things have consideraUy chang^ since 
that time. 

Kind remembrances, ftc, 

A. DE TOCQUEVILLB. 

[The following are some more of Mn. Grote's interest- 
ing notes. She preceded Mr. Senior at St Cyr. — Ed.] 

The notes relating to St Cyr are memoranda of 
various conversations which I enjoyed during a stay of 
some ten days or so at Tours, in February 1854, with 
Monsieur Alexis do Tocqueville. I occupied an apartment 
in the hotel at Tours, and on almost every day passed 
some hours in the company of this interesting friend, who 
at this time lived at St Cyr, in a commodious country* 
house having its garden, ftc, which he rented. I drove 
out to dine there frequently, and M. de Tocqueville 
walked over on the intervening days and stayed an hour 
or two at the hotel with me talking incessantly^— H. G. 

St. Cyr. FAruary 13, i8S4— The French aUow no 
author to have a claim to the highest rank unless he' joins 
the perfection of style with the instructiveness of his mat- 
ter. Only four first-rate writers in the eighteenth cenUuy 
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-^grtmds Scrivaims. eomnu grands pensmrs origi$umx: 
these being Montesquieu, Voltaire, J. J. Rousseau, and 
Buflba Helvetius not m fnmiirs Ugm^ because his 
fmmu was not up to the mark. Alexis himself is often 
hung up for days together, having the thoughts, yet not 
hitting off the ' phrases ' in a way to satisfy his critical 
car as to style. 

Thinks that when a man b capable of origiiuting » 
kdUpemsie^ he ought to be also capable of clothing that 
thought in felicitous language. 

Thinks that a torpid sUte of political life is unfavour- 
able to intellectual product in general 

I instanced the case of Louis XIV. as contradicting this. ^ 
Not admitted by Tocqueville. The dvil wars of Louis 
XIV.'s reign had engendered considerable activity in the 
minds of the educated dass. This activity generated 
speculatioQ and scientific inquiry in all the departments 
of human thoughts. Abstract ideas became the field on 
whidi thinkers occupied themselves. No /rarAbi/ outlet 
under despotism, but a certain sodal fermentation never- 
theless existing, and the want of making itself a vent 
impelled intdlectual life and writings. I instanced 
UmIsXV. 'At least,' I sakl,' the torpor of poUtical life 
was become yet more a habit' ' Yes,* sakl Alexis, ' but 
then there was the principle of discontent very wkld)r 
dilinied, wUch was tibe germ of the revolution of 17191 
TUs fcstlcssi disaffected state of the natkmal mind gave 
birth totoQW new forms of intellect»al product, \xnSk^ to 
father mem diidnci prKtical rmilt*, wWch filtered down 
the middkcliM^and beount the ot^octs oT 
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their desires and projects.' Rousseau and Voltaire 
eminently serviceable in leading the public sentiment 
towards the middle of the eighteenth century. 

English writers and statesmen having always enjoyed 
the power of applying their minds to actual drcumstancei^ 
and of appealing through a free press and free speech also 
to the public of their day, have never addressed themsdvei^ 
as French philosophers did» to the cultivation of abstract 
speculations and general theories. Here and there a 
writer has been thrown, by his individual tastes and turn 
of thought, upon the study of political philosophy ; but 
the Englishman, taken as a public writer, commooly 
addresses himself to practical legislation rather than to 
recondite studies or logical analysis and investigatioQ 
of the relations between mankind and their regulations 
under authorised powers. Since Lord Bacon there have 
been few, excepting in our later times Mill, Bentham, 
and his disciples, who have explored the metaphysics of 
jurisprudence and moral science in England* Hume 
dealt in the philosophic treatment of political subject^ 
but did not work them up into anything like a 
system. English are not fond of generalities, but get 
by their instincts, bit by bit, as need arises. 

Alexis thinks that the writers of the period antecedent 
to the revolution of 1789 were quite as much tknmm 
up by the condition of public sentiment as they were 
the exciters of it Nothing cmnprdunsivt^ in matters ef 
social arrangement^ can be effected under a slate ef 
things like that of England ; so easy there fora peculiar 
grievance to get beard, so easy for a local or dass interest 

voun. 1 
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to obtain redress against any fonn of injustice, that 
legislatioo mmst be 'patching.' Next to impossible to 
reofgantse a community without a revolution. 

Alexis has been at work for about ^ytaxm rummaging 
amid archives, partly in those of the capital, partly in 
those of the Touraine. In this last town a complete 
ooUection is contained of the records of the old ' Intend- 
ancc,' under which several provinces were governed 
Nothing short of a continuous and laborious poring over 
die details of Government furnished by these invaluable 
pt^ermsses could possibly enable a student of the past 
century to frame to himself any clear conception of the 
working of the social relations and authorities in old 
France. There exists no such tableau. The manners of . 
the higher classes and their daily life and habits are well 
portrayed in heaps of memoirs, and even pretty well 
understood by our contemporaries. But the whole 
•tfucture of society, in its relations with the authorised 
agents of supreme power, including the pressure of those 
aeomdary obligations arising out of tfw/viiicf i& /tffi, is so 
little understood as to be scarcdy available to a general 
compre h e ns ion of the old French world before 1789^ 

Alexis says that the reason why the great upheaving of 
that period has never been to this day sufficiently appre- 
ciated, never sufficiently explained, is because the actual 
IMiv h^dcomnesi of the social details itod reUtkms of 
that period, seen from the points of view of a penetrating 
coBtaBporary looker-on, has never ytX been depicted in 
trae colouffB and with ounutc particulara After having 
Ikmi krto the aodal hiatory of that cmtwy, aa I havv; 
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stated, his conviction is that it was impossible that the 
revolution of 1789 should not burst out Cause and 
effect were never more irrevocably associated than in 
this terrible case. Nothing but the compulsory idleness 
and obscurity into which Alexis has been thrown since 
December 1851 would have put even him upon the 
researches in question. Few perhaps could have addressed 
themselves to the task with such remarkable powers of 
interpretation, and with such talents for exploring the 
connection between thought and action as he is endowed 
with. Also he is singularly exempt from aristocratical 
prejudices, and quite capable of sympathising with popu* 
lar feeling, though naturally not partial to democracy. 

February 1 5. — De Tocqueville came down in dose car« 
riage and sat an hour and a half by fireskle. Weather 
horrible. Talked of La Marck's book on Mirabeau ; * said 
that the line Mirabeau pursued was perfectly weU known 
to Frenchmen prior to the appearance of La Marck's book ; 
but that the actual details were of course a new revda- 
tion, and highly valued accordingly. Asked what we 
thought of it in England. I told him the leading im- 
pression made by the book was the dear perception of 
the impossibility of effecting any good or coming to 
terms in any manner of .way of the revolutionary leaders 
with such a Court That we also had long suspected 
Mirabeau of being what he was now proved to have been 
— a man who, imbued though he was with the spirit of 
revolutionary action and the conviction of the rightful- 
ness of demanding prodigious changes, yet who woukl 

BS 
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wfllingiy have directed the monafdi in a method of 
warding off the terrible consequences of the storm, and 
who would, if the Gwrt had confided to his hands the 
task of conciliating the popular feelings, have perhaps 
preserved the forms of monarchy iHiile affording the 
requisite conce ssi ons to die national demands. But the 
Court was so steeped in the old sentiment of divine 
right, and moreover so distrustful of Mirabeau's honour 
and sagacity (the more so as be was insatiable in his 
pecuniary requisitions), that they would never place 
their cause frankly in his hands, nor indeed in anyone 
dse*s who was capable of discerning their best interests^ 
Laiayette was regarded as an enemy almost (and was 
' jaloused * by Mirabeau as being so popular) on account 
of his popular sympathies De Tocqueville said that so 
diffused was the spirit of revolution at the period pre- 
ceding die convocation of the Etats-g6)6«ux, that the 
elder Mirabeau, who was a very clever and original- 
minded man, though strongly tinctured with the old 
feudal prejudices, nevertheless let the fact be seen in 
die dearest manner in hb own writings. He wrote 
many tracts on public topics, and De Tocqueville says 
that the tone in which Mirabeau {jM^ handles these 
proves dwt he was perfectly cognisant of the universal 
spread of revolutionary opinions^ and even in some 
degree influenoed by them in his own person. Mira- 
bean (the son) was so aware of the abeolutc n ec es s ity 
of prodaiaing WffifHf cmandpated from the oM feudal- 
ilic% thai^ ttft*ng other extravagances of his coodvc^ ho 
■^ y ^i^ as n skopkanv at Mtftsillei lor sosm tVtt, 
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by way of fraternizing with the bo ur gm s U; afficMt^ 
his liberalism. De Tocqueville quoted Napoleon mt 
saying in one of his conversations at St Helena that be 
had been a spectator /rww a wittdaw of the scene at the 
Tuilcries, on the famous August 10^ 179^1 uid that it 
was his conviction (Napoleon's) that, even at that stagey 
the revolution might have been averted — at least, the 
furious character of it might have been turned aside— by 
judidous modes of negociation on the part of the King^a 
advisers. De Tocqueville does not concur in Napoleon's 
opinion. ' Cahiers,' published 1789, contain the whole 
body of instructions supplied to their respective delegates 
by the trots itats {cUrg^, noblesu^ it Tiers £tat^ od 
assembling in convocation. Of this entire and volumin* 
ous collection (which is deposited in the archives of 
France) three volumes of extracts are to be bought which 
were a kind of rMigioi the larger body of documentSb 
In these three volumes De Tocqueville mentioned, one 
may trace the course of the public sentiment with per- 
fect clearness. Each class demanded a Xu^jt instalment 
of constitutional securities ; the nobles perhaps demanded 
the largest amount of all the three. Nothing could be 
more thoroughgoing than the requisitions which the 
body of the noblesse charged their delegates to enforce 
in the Assembly of the £tats-g6i6aux — ' ^galisatioos 
des charges (taxation), responsabiliti des ministre% 
ind^pendance des tribunaux, liberty de la personnel 
garantie de la propri^ti contre la couionnc^* a balance* 
sheet annually of the public expenses and public 
revenue^ and, in fact, all the salient privileges nccenaiy 
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in order to enfranchise a community weary of despotism. 
The dergy asked for what they wanted with equal 
fcsoItttion» and the bourgeaisU likewise; but what the 
nobles were instructed to demand was the boldest of alL 
We talked of the letters of the writers of the eighteenth 
century, and of the correspondence of various eminent 
men and women with David Hume, which Mr. Hill 
Burton has published in a supplementary volume in ad- 
dition to those comprised in his life of David Hume, and 
wldch I have with me. I said that the works of Hume 
being freely printed and circulated caused great pleasure 
to the French men of letters, mingled with envy at the 
facility enjoyed by the Englishman of publishing any- 
thing be diose ; the French writers being debarred, owing 
lo the importunity of the clergy with Louis XV., from 
publiddng freely their works in France, and only manag- 
ing to get themselves printed by employing printers at 
die Hague, Amsterdam, and other towns beyond the 
limits of the kingdom. To my surprise, De Tocqueville 
fepiied that thb disability, so far from proving disad- 
vantageous to the tspriis farts of the period, and the 
cocycfepcdic school, was a source of gain to them in 
every reqwct Every book or tract irfiich bore the 
«Camp of being printed at the Hague or elsewhere^ ami 
of Fmmct, was specdQy caught up and devoured. It 
was a passport to success. Everyone knowing * that, 
since it was printed there, it must be of a nature to give 
o ftnce lo the ruling powers, and especially to the priest- 
hood, and as audi, all who were imbued with the new 

to rwi alter books beafiof dds 
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certificate of merit De Tocqueville said that the 
of.1760-1789 would not have printed in France^ had 
they been free to do so, at the period immediately pre- 
ceding the accession of Louis XVL 

Talked of Lafayette : said he was as great as pure^ 
good intentions and noble instincts could make a man ; 
but that he was (Pun esprit midiocre^ and utteriy at a 
loss how to turn affairs to profit at critical junctu f C J ^" 
never knew what was coming, no political fores^t. 
Mistake in putting Louis Philippe on the throne smu 
garantie in 1830; misled by his own disinterested char 
racter to think better of public men than he oug^t to 
have done. Great personal integrity shown by La- 
fayette during the Empire, and under the Restoration : 
not to be cajoled by any monarch. 

February 16. — The current fallacy of Napoleon having 
made the important alterations in the laws of France. 
AH the eminent new enactments originated in the 
Constituent Assembly, only that they set to work in 
such sledgehammer fashion, that the carrying out their 
work became extremely troublesome and difficult Too 
abstract in their notions to estimate difficulties of detail 
in changing the framework of jurisprudence. De To^ 
queville said philosophers must always originate law% 
but men used to active practical life ought to undertake 
to direct the transition from old to new arrangements 
The Constituent Assembly did prodigious things in the 
way of clearing the ground of past abommatfana 
Napoleon had the talent of making their work take 
effect ; understood administrative adenoe^ but rendered 
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die centnltstng principle far too predominant, in the 
view to consolidate his own power afterwards. France 
has felt diis, to her cost, ever since. 

Habit fonneriy (Le. 300 years back) as prevalent in 
France as it is in England of gentlemen of moderate 
fortune residing wholly or by far the greater part of 
die year on their estates. They ceased to do so from 
die time when the sovereign took from them all local 
authority, from the fifteenth century or sa The 
French country-houses were excessivdy thidcly dotted 
over the land even up to the year 1600; quantities 
pttOed down after that period. Country life becoming 
flat after the gentlemen ceased to be of importance in' 
dieir political relations with their districts, they gave up 
rural habits and took to living in the provincial townsL 

De Tocqueville had many conversations with 11 
Royer CoOard respecting the events of 17891 Difficult 
to get mudi out of men of our period relative to their 
own early manhood. His own father (now 82) much less 
capable of communicating details of former njpMr than 
night have been supposed. Because, says De Tocque- 
viDc; youths of eig h teen to twenty hardly ever possess 
the faculty or the inclination to note social peculiaritieSi 
They accept what they find going, and scarcdy give a 
thought to the contemplation of what Is fimJUftr to 
them and of every day*s experience. Royer CoOard was 
a SMB of superior mind : had a great deal to relate. De 

wiHi hiflL WhM rsvontiM was mlnf 
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saw him occasionally. Danton was venal to die list 
Aepet, ; received money from the Court over and over 
again ; ' agitated/ and was again sopped by die agents of 
Marie Antoinette. When matters grew formidable ^n 
1 791) Royer CoUard was himself induced to become an 
agent or go-between of the Court for buying up Danton. 
He sought an opportunity, and after some prefatory con- 
versations Royer Collard led Danton to the point ' No^* 
said Danton, ' I cannot listen to any such suggestions 
now. Times are altered. It is too late. 'Nous le 
d^trdnerons et puis nous le tuerons,' added he In sn 
emphatic tone. Royer Collard of course gave up the 
hope of succeeding. 

Danton's passion for a )roung girl, whom he married, 
became his ruin. While he was honeymooning it by 
some river's margin, Robespierre got the upper hand in the 
Assembly, and caused him to be seized — mis m jwgt* 
ment — and soon afterwards guillotined. The woman 
did not know, it is affirmed, that it was Danton who set 
the massacres of 1792 agoing ; she thought him a good- 
hearted man. He set all his personal enemies free out 
of their prisons prior to the commencement of the 
massacres ; wishing to be able to boast of having spared 
his enemies, as a proof that he was actuated by no ig- 
noble vengance, but only by a patriotic impulse. He 
was a low, mean-souled fanatic, who had no dear €on- 
ception of what he was aiming at, but who delighted in 
the horrid excitement prevailing around him. It was 
Tallien who had the chief share in the deposition of 
Hobespierre and the transactions of the 9th thcrmt 
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dor. Madame Tallien was then in prison, and going to 
be executed in a few days (she was not yet married to 
Tallien then). She wrote, by stealth of course, a few 
emphatic words, with a toothpick and soot wetted, to 
Tallien irfiich nerved him to the conflict, and she was 
ttved. Talleyrand told De Tocqueville she was beyond 
everything captivating, beautiful, and interesting. She 
afterwards became the mistress of Barras, and finally 
fluurried the Prince de Chimay. 

De Tocqueville has been at Vor^ HelvetiusT diiteau 
in La Perche — a fine places and Helvetius lived m 
mgmmr there. A grand-daughter of Helvetius mar*, 
fied BL de Rochambeau, uncle, by mothei^s side, 
of Alexis : so that the great-grandchildren are De Toc- 
qoeville's first cousins. 

In the 'Souvenirs' of M. Berryer (pM^ he describes 
the scene of the 9th thermidor, in ndiidi he was ac- 
tbeiy concerned bi the interest of the Convention, and 
aaw Robespierre borne past him with his shattered jaw 
ahmg the Quai Pelletier. Also went to the terrace of 
the Tttiieries gardens to assure himself that Robespierre 
was really executed the next day ; heard the execrations 
and shouts irfiich attended his Ust momenta but did not 
fltay to witness them. Release of the Duchess of St 
Aignan, under sentence of death, by his father. 

Pd k m mr j i&— A. de TocquevOle came to tee bm, and 

waDnd out for halAan-hour. He said he had now 

Mw c^ months in a sadnsion sock as he had 

i Mpc i ienc o d in his whole Uit. That p^rtty his 

dtbOtolsd heaMi, partly the fanpaifud alala of Ms 
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wife's general powers (nervous system inclusive)^ partly 
the extreme aversion he felt for public affairs and the 
topics of the day connected with politics ; all these coiw 
siderations had determined him upon withdrawing 
himself from society for a certain space, and thai to a 
considerable distance from all his friends and rdationa. 
A physician, also of widely extended fame (Dr. Britton- 
neau), happening to reside close to where they have 
lodged themselves, formed an additional link in the 
chain of motives for settling themselves at ToyriL VL 
de Tocqueville had some misgivings at first at to 
whether, after passing twenty years in active public life^ 
and in the frequent society of men who occupied the 
most distinguished position in the political world, as wdl 
as of others not less eminent in that of letters ; whether^ 
he said, the monotony and stillness of his new mode of 
life would not be too much for his spirits and render his 
mind indolent and depressed. ' But,' said he, ' I have been 
agreeably reassured. I have come to regard society as a 
thing which I can perfectly well do without . I desire 
nothing better than to occupy myself, as I have been 
doing, with the composition of a work which I am in 
hopes will travel over somewhat other than beaten 
ground. I have found many materials for my puipoae 
in this spot, and the pursuit has got hold of me to a 
degree which renders intellectual labour a source of 
pleasure ; and I prosecute it steadily, unless when mjr 
health is out of order ; which, happily, does not oocur ao 
frequently since the last three or four montha 11/ 
wife's company serves to encourage me in my work, aad 
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to dieer me in every respect, since an entire sympathy 
subsists be tw een vsi as you know; we seem to require 
BO addition, and our lives revolve in the most inflexible 
routine possible. I rise at half-past five, and work 
seriously till half-past nine ; then dress for dijtAtur at 
tea I commonly walk half-an-hour afterwards, and 
then set to on some other study — usually of late in the 
German language— till two P.M., when I go out again and 
walk for two hours, if weather aUows. In the evenings 
I read to amuse mysdC often readfaig aloud to Madame 
de Tocqueville, and go to bed at ten P.M. regularly every 

'Sometimes,* said De Tocqueville, 'I reflect on the 
diflierence which may be discerned be t we en the amount 
of whataman can eflect by even the most strenuous and 
weU-directed eflbrts, whether as a public servant or as 
a leading man in political life, and what a writer of im« 
p t es s i f c books has it in hb power to eflect It is true 
that a man of talent and courage may acquire a cre- 
ditable position, may exercise great influence tms other 
iodividttab engaged in the same career, and may enjoy 
a certain measure of triumphant success in cases where 
he can put out his strength. At the same time it strikes 
me that the best of these exaggerates immensely the 
aflKMBt of good which he has been able to eAct I 
look back upon prodigiously vivid passages in various 
public men's Vvci^ in this century, with a mfhmcholy 
fdection of how little taflonoe their mifniflctot tflbrta 
have rsally exerci se d over the ouvdi of huoMui 
A man Is apt 10 bsH s ve he hM dot grsat tU^gs 
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his hearers and contemporaries are strongly affectcdt 
either by a powerful speech, or an animated addres% or 
an act of opportune courage, or the like. But, if we 
investigate the positive amount of what the individual 
has effected in the way of bettering or advancing the 
general interests of mankind, by personal exertion on 
the public stage, I xtsptX to say I can find hardly an 
instance of more than a transient, though beneficial, flash 
of excitement produced on the public mind I do not 
here speak of men -invested with great power^princes^ 
prime ministers, popes, generals and the like. Of 
course they produce lasting traces of their /^uwr, whether 
it be for good or evil ; and, indeed, individuals have on 
their side considerable power to work mischisf^ though 
not often to work good. I begin to think that a man 
not invested with a considerable amount of political 
power can do but little good by slaving at the oar of in- 
dependent political action* Now, on the contrary, what 
a vast effect a writer can produce, when he posse iicj 
the requisite knowledge and endowments! In his 
cabinet, his thoughts collected, his ideas well arranged, 
he may hope to imprint indelible traces on the line of 
human progress. What orator, what brilliant patriot at 
the tribune, could ever effect the extensive fermentation 
in a whole nation's sentiments achieved by Voltaire and 
Jean Jacques ? 

' I have certainly seen reason to change some of my 
views on sodal facts, as well as some reasonings founded 
on imperfect observation. But the/mf of my opinions 
can never undergo a ^K««ig> r>F»niti ;Mw^i>mKU —wjim 
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and propositions must constitute the basis of thinking 
minds. How such changes can come about as I have 
lt¥ed to see in some men's states of opinion is to me 
inco mp fe h ensible. Lafayette was foolish enough to give 
his support to certain conspiracies— certainly to that of 
Bdbrt'si bi Alsace. What folly I to seek to upset a 
de sp o tism by the agency of the soUwy^ in the nine- 
teenth century I * 

H. Groix 



Conversations with Mr. Senior. 

SL Cjr. Tuisday, Fibrmaty 2\, 1854.*— On the aoth 
I left Paris for Le Tr^sorier, a country-house in the 
village of St Cyr, near Tours, which the Tocquevilles 
have been inhabiting for some months. It stands in a 
large enclosure of about fifteen acresi of irfiich about ten 
are orchard and vineyard, and the remainder are occu- 
pied by the house, stables, and a Urge gardeiL The 
bouse has a great deal of accommodation, and they pay 
for it, imperfectly furnished, J/XX) francs a year, and 
keep up the garden, wbkh costs about $00 francs more^ 
beiiig one man at one and a-half francs a day. 

This b consklered dear ; but the sheltered positkn of 
the boose, looktag south, and p ro t e cte d by a hill to the 
Mftb-casI, faidttccd the Tocquevilles to pay for It 
about ifioo francs more than its market value. 
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I will throw together the conversations of Febniafy 
22 and 23. They began by my giving to him a 
general account of the opinions of my friends in Paris. 

'I believe,' said Tocqueville, 'that I should have 
found out many of yowr interlocutors without your 
naming them. I am sure that I should Thiers^ Duver- 
gier, Broglie, and Rivet ; perhaps Faucher— certainly 
Cousin. I translate into French what you make them 
say, and hear them speak. I recognise Dumon and 
Lavergne, but I should not have discovered theoL The 
conversation of neither of them has the marked, peculiar 
flavour that distinguishes that of the others. You must 
recollect, however, that some of yoMV friends knew, and 
most of the others must have suspected, that you were 
taking notes. Thiers speaks evidently for the purpose 
of being reported. To be sure that shows what are 
the opinions that men wish to be supposed to entertain* 
and they often betray what they think that they ooii- 
ceal. Still it must be admitted that you had not always 
the natural man.' ' I am sorry/ he added, ' that you 
have not penetrated more into the salons of the 
Legitimists. You have never got further than a Fusion- 
ist The Legitimists are not the Russians that Thiers 
describes them. Still less do they desire to see Henri 
V. restored by foreign intervention. They and their 
cause have suffered too bitteriy for having committed 
that crime, or that fault, for them to be capable of 
repeating it They are anti-national so far as not to 
rejoice in any victories obtained by France under this 
man's guidance. But I cannot believe that they iroukl 
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rejoice in ber defeat They have been to injured in 
their fortunes and their influence, have been to long an 
oppressed caste— excluded from power, and even from 
sympathy — that they have acquired the faults of slaves — 
have become timid and frivolouSi or bitter. 

' They have ceased to be anxious about anything but 
to be let alone. But they are a laige, a rich, and com- 
paratively well-educated body. Your picture is incom- 
plete without them, ii U sera iem/omrs trh-MfieiU dg 



I quite agree,' he continued, 'with Thiers as to the 
necessity of this war. Your interests may be more 
fanmediate and greater, but ours are very great When' 
I say ours, I mean those of France as a country that b 
resolved to enjoy constitutional government I am 
not sure that if Russia were to become mistress of the 
Continent she would not allow France to continue a 
quasi-independent despotism under her p ro t ec t orate. 
But she will ncwr willfaigly allowiis to lie powerful and 



'I sympadiise, too^ with Thien's fears as to the 
result I do not believe that Napoleon himself, with all 
his energy, and all his diligence, and all his intelligence^ 
would have thought it possible to conduct a great war 
to which his Minister of War was opposed. A nan 
who has BO heart in hb business will neglect it, or do 
k iapeifectly. His first step wo«ld have been to 
St-Ainaad Then, look al the other two oo 
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whose skill ai)d energy we have to depend One is 
Ducos, Minbter of Marine, a man of mere oommoiu 
place talents and character. The other is Binneau, 
Minister of Finance, somewhat inferior to Duces. Bin- 
neau ought to provide resources. He ought to check 
the preposterous waste of the Court He has not in- 
telligence enough to do the one, or courage enough to 
attempt the other. The real Prime Minister is without 
doubt Louis Napoleon himselC But he is not a man 
of business. He does not understand details. He may 
order certain things to be done, but he will not be able 
to ascertain whether the proper means have been taken. 
He does not know indeed what these means are. He 
does not trust those who da A war which would have 
tasked all the powers of Napoleon, and of Napoleon's 
Ministers and generals, is to be carried on without any 
master-mind to direct it, or any good instruments to 
execute it I fear some great disaster. 

'Such a disaster might throw,' he continued, 'this 
man from the eminence on which he is balanced, not 
rooted It might produce a popular outbreak, of uriiich 
the anarchical party might take advantage. Or, what* 
is perhaps more to be feared, it might frighten Louis 
Napoleon into a change of policy. He is quite capable 
of turning short round— giving up everything— key of 
the Grotto, protectorate of the .orthodox, even the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus — to Nicholas^ and asking 
to be repaid by the Rhine. 

' I cannot escape from the amekimar that a ooujde of 
Srears hence France and England may be at war. 

vou XL T 
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I's expectations have been deceived, but 
plan was not unskilfully laid He had a fair right to 
conjecture that you would think the dangers of this 
alliance such as to be even greater than those of allowing 
him to obtain his protectorate. 

' In deciding otherwise, you have taken the brave and 
the magnanimous course. I hope that it may prove the 
successful one. 

'I am sorry/ continued TocquevtUe, 'to see the 
language of your newspapers as to the fusion. I did not 
choose to take part in it I hate to have anything to do 
with pretenders. But as a mere measure of precaution 
it b a wise one. It decides what shall be the conduct of 
the Royalist party in the event— not an improbable one 
—of France being suddenly left without a ruler. 

* Your unmeasured praise of Louis Napoleon and your 
unmeasured abuse of the Bourbons are, to a certain 
degree, the interference in our politics which you pro- 
fessedly disclaim. I admit the anti-English prejudices 
of the BourlxNis, and I admit that they are not likely to 
be abated by jrour alliance with a Bonaparte, But the 
opinions of a constitutional s ov erei g n do not, like thoee 
of a despot, decide the conduct of his country. The 
covntry is anxious for peace, and, above all, peace with 
yoi»— for more than peace, for mutual good-feeUng^ 
The B o ur tKm s canijot return except with a constittt- 
tkm. It has become the trMUtion of the fiunUy, it is 
their titk lo the throne There is not a witiUt mmtw 
fdar in the Faubowg St«G«rmaia who biUavas fai 
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« The higher classes in France are Bourbonists because 
they are Constitutionalists, because they believe that 
constitutional monarchy is the government best suited 
to France, and that the Bourbons offer us the fairest 
chance of it 

' Among the middle classes there is without doubt ' 
much inclination for the social equality of a Republic 
But they are alarmed at its instability; they have never 
known one live for more than a year or two, or die except 
in convulsions. 

' As for the lower classes, the country people think 
little about politics, the sensible portion of the artizans 
care about nothing but cheap and regidar work ; the 
others are Socialists, and, next to the government of a 
Rouge Assembly, wish for that of a Rouge despot' 

' In London,' I said, ' a few weeks ago I came across a 
French Socialist, not indeed of the lower orders — for he 
was a Professor of Mathematics — but participating ill 
their feelings. " I prefer,** he said, ** a Bonaparte to a 
Bourbon — a Bonaparte must rely on the people^ one can 
always get something out of him." *' What have you 
got," I asked, " from this man ? " ''A great deal,"* he 
answered. ** We got the Orleans confiscation-r-that was a 
great step. Ilportait attenU d laproprUii. Then he re- 
presents the power and majesty of the people. He it 
like the people, above all law. Lis Bourbons nons ckicm^ 
maiimtr * 

* That was the true faith of a Rouge,' said Tocqueville 

Mf this man,' he added, 'had any self-control, if he 

would allow us a veiy moderate degree of liberty^ Im 

rs 
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m^ht enjoy a req^n^pcobably found a dynasty. He 
had everything in his favour ; the prestige of his nanie, the 
acquiescence of Europe, the dread of the Sodaiists» and 
the contempt fdt for the Republicans. We were tired 
of Lx>uis Philippe. We remembered the hwtchi oAiA 
only to dislike it, and the Assembly only to deqpise it 
We never shall be loyal subjects, but we mi(^t have been 
discontented one% with as mudi moderation as is in our 
nature.' 

«Whatistheii«m^;isaid,*ofG ?* 

* G / answered Tocquevillc; 'is an honest man, 
vnoomipt and public-spirited ; he b a dear, logical, but 
bitter speaker; his words fall from the tribune like dropa' 
of gaU He has great perspicadty, but rather a narrow 
range. His vision is ndther distant nor com p r eh en si v e. 
He wears a pair of blinker^ which aUowhim toseeonly 
what he k)oks straight at— and that b the English Coo- 
stitutkm. For what is to the right and to the left he has 
no eyes, and unhappily what b to the right and lo the 
left is France. 

' Then he has a strong will, perfect self-relianoe, and 
the most restless activity. All these qualities ghre him 
great influence. He led the on^v gmmkt into most of 

its erroriL H osad lo say, * If you want to know 

what I shaO do^ ask G r 

'Among the secondary cantea of Fcfamary 1(48 he 

He planned the baaquetSL Sodi 

are sde in England. He inlervad. 

10 Ms usual mode of wiannli^ that tlMy 

Ml be daagvws la Fhaca Ho fMgol thai la 
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England there is an aristocracy that leadsi and even 
controls, the people. 

' I am alarmed/ he continued, ' by your Reform Bill 
Your new six-pound franchise must, I suppose, double 
the constituencies; it is a further step to univeml 
suffrage, the most fatal and the least remediable of 
institutions.^ 

* While you preserve your aristocracy, you will pre- 
serve your freedom ; if that goes, you will fall into the 
worst of tyrannies, that of a despot, appointed and oon- 
trolled, so far as he is controlled at all, by a mob.' * 

Madame de Tocqueville asked me if I had seen the 
Empress. 

'No,' I said, 'but Mrs. Senior has, and thinks her 
beautiful' 

' She is much more so,' said Madame de Tocqueville^ 
'than her portraits. Her face in perfect repose gets 
long, and there is a little drooping about the comers of- 
the mouth. This has a bad effect when she is serious^ 



' CeU va ploB loin que ma pcntfc. Je crob <iiie lefoteonhrcfMl peat m 
eoacilkr avec d'aatres institutioiis, qui dimiBneiait le dangcr.^vl. A Tm pn 
miU, 

Thb goet fiurther than my idea. I think that aurcnal aafiaee aaj bt 
combined with other institntioaii which woakl diminiih the danger. 

* Cela aaHi va ploi loin qoe ma pcni^ Je crab trfei d^rirahk k 
maintien des institntioos ariitocratiqnei en Angletene. Mait Je Mb Mb 
de dire qoe leur aboUtioo mineiait n^ccMaiieflMnt an detpotiane, aaitoM li 
eUci I'aSaibliaMient pea 4 pea ct a'^takat pat icuuiiiki pw^aat idf9* 
latioB.— il. ii TtefmnrilU. • 

Thb abo goes fiuther than my idea. I tUak the aMJatraaane la t^f^ 
bad of aibiocfatie iastitntioat veiy denrabla. Bat I am fitf torn wkfa% 
that ihdr aboUtloa woaM accemarUj lead lo ilM[inlii. eipeciaUj If tMr 
iSMdladabbHl gndaallr aad vithoat thtahodk of a 
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as everyone is when sitting for a picture, but disappears 
as soon as she speaks. I remember dining in company 
with her at the Pfesident's— I sat next to him — she was 
nearly opposite, and close to her a lady who was much 
admired. I said to the President looking towards 
Mademoiselle de Montigo, «* Really I think that she 
b far the prettier of the twa" He gased at lier for an 
instant, and said, ** I quite agree with you ; she is charm- 
ing.'* It may be a bam tfUnagt! 

'To come back,' I sakl, 'to our Eastern question. 
What is Baraguay d'HiUiers?' 

' A hrmtilUm! sakl Tocqueville. ' He is the most im«. 
practicable man in France. His vanity, his ill-temper, 
and his jealousy make him quarrel with everytxxly with 
whom he comes in contact In the interest of our 
alUance you should get him recalled' 

'What sort of man,' I asked, 'shaU I find General 
Raadon?* 

« Very intdUgent' sakl TocquevUle. 'Hewastohave 
had the command of the Roman army when Oudinol 
gave it up ; but just as he was going, it was discovered 
that he was a IVotcstant He was not so aooommodatiiv 
as one of our generals during the Restoratkm. He also 
was a Protestant The Due d' Angoultet one d^ said 
loltep'VoasMcsprotestaiitgMfalf* Tbepoorman 
wmmnni la some alarwi, lor he knew the Duke^s «hr»- 
CatliolclsBi^ *To«t ce que vpup voulas^ 
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To N. W. Senior, Esq. 

St Cjrr, Iftrdi i8^ 1854. 

Your letter was a real joy to us, my dear Senior. As 
you consent to be ill lodged, we offer to you with all our 
hearts the bachelor's room which you saw. You will find 
there only a bed, without curtains, and some very shabby 
furniture. But you will find hosts who will be charmed 
to have you and your MSS. I beg you not to foiget 
the latter. 

My wife, as housekeeper, desires me to give you an 
important piece of advice. In the provinces^ especially 
during Lent, it is difficult to get good meat on Fridays 
and Saturdays, and though you are a great sinner, she 
has no wish to force you to do penance, especially 
against your will, as that would take away all the merit 
She advises you, therefore, to arrange to spend with ut 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
and to avoid Friday and Saturday, and eq)ecially die 
whole of the Holy Week. 

Now you are provided with the necessary instmctionsL 
Choose your own day, and give us twenty-four hounT 
warning. 

A. DB TOCQUSVILIX 
St Cyr, Iftrdi 31, 1854. 

My dear Senior, — As 3rou are willing to encounter 
hard meat and river fish, I have no objection to your new 
plan. I see in it even this advantage^ that yoa will be 
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able totAXxmdi visu what went on in the Oxps L^gis- 
htif, iriiich will greatly inteiest us. 

The condemnation of Montalembert teems to me to 
be certain ; but I am no less curious to know how that 
honourable assembly will contrive to oondenm a private 
letter which appeared in a foreign country, and iriiich 
was probably published without the authorisation and 
against the will of the writer. 

It b a servile tricky iriikh I should like to see pUyed. 

Do not hesitate to postpone your visit if the sitting of 
tiie Corps ligislatif shoukl not take place on Monday. 

A. DE TOCQUXVILIX ' 



Conversations. 

I passed the 3rd and 4th of April in the Corps 
Ligislatif listening to the dd>ate on the demand by 
uie Government of permission to prosecute M« de 
Montalembert a member of the Corps L^gislati( for 
tiie publicatkNi of a letter to M. Dupin, iriiich it 
treated as libeUous. As it was supposed that M. de 
Montalembert's speech would be s up pr esse d, I wrote as 
■Bucfa of it as I oould carry in my reooUection ; the only 
other vehicle— not e s n ot l>eiQg allowed to be taken.* 
On tiie evening of the Sth of ApcU I left Paris far St Cyr. 

St Cjr. Tlmnit9. Afrilt. i8S4-— I <lrove with Tooque- 
vOlt to Chm oa cwM Ji , a chitcaa of the sixteenth century, 
abo«l sixftecn mte from Toar% on the Qm. I say m 
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the Cher, for such is literally its position. It is a habit- 
able bridge, stretching across the water. 

The two first arches, which spring from tiie r^;fat bank 
of the river, and the piers which form their abutment% 
are about one hundred feet wide, and support a oonsid^* 
able house. The others support merely a gallery, called 
by our guide the ballroom of Catherine de MMicii» end- 
ing in a small theatre. The view from the windows of 
the river flowing through wooded meadows is beautiful 
and peculiar. Every window looks on the river ; many 
rooms, as b the case with the gallery, look both up and 
down it It must be a charming summer residence. 
The rooms still retain the furniture which was put into 
them by Diane de Poi jtiers and Catherine de MMids ; 
very curious and very uncomfortable; high narrow 
chairs, short sofas, many-footed tables, and diminutive 
mirrors. The sculptured pilasters, scrollsi bas-reliefs and 
tracery of the outside are not of fine worlcmanahip^ but 
are graceful and picturesque. The associations are in- 
teresting, begiiming with Francis I. and ending wiUi 
Rousseau, who spent there the autumn of 1746^ as 
the guest of Madame Dupin, and wrote a comedy for itt 
little theatre. The present proprietor, the Marquis de 
Villeneuve, is Madame Dupin's grandson. 

In the evening we read my report of the dd>ate 00 
Montalembert 

'It is difficult,' saki TocqueviUe, 'to wish diat so great 
a speech had been su pp re s sed But I am inrtincd to 
think that Montalembert's wiser course was to remain 
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ttlent What good will hb speech do ? It will not be 
published. Yours is probably the only report of it So 
far as the public hears anything of it» the versions 
coming through an unfavourable medium will be misre- 
presentations. In a letter which I received from Paris 
diis nKxning it is called virulent It was of great im- 
portance that the minority against granting the consent 
should be large, and I have no doubt that this speech 
diminished it by twenty or thirty. It must have 
wounded many, frightened many, and afforded a pretext 
to many. Perhaps, however, it was not in human nature 
for such a speaker as Montalembert to resist the last 
opportunity of uttering bold truths in a French As- 
sembly.' 

Fridmy. AfrU 7. — We drove to-day along the Loire 
to Lomgrais, about twelve miles below Tours. 

Here is a castle of the thirteenth century, consisting 
of two centre and two comer towers, and a curtain 
b it w tu i them, terminating in a rocky promontory. 
Nothing can be more perfect than the masonry, or more 
dfgant than the few ornamental The outside is covered 
with marks of buUets, which appear to have rattled 
Sfainst it with little effect 

On our return we visited the casUes of Qnq Mars and 
LojmcsL Langrais, Cinq Mars, and Luynes were all the 
p roperty of EfluU; Marquis of Cinq Mars, who with De 
TWm coQSDired affainsC RJcbelieu in the latter oait of 
Lods XIIL's rdgn, and was beheaded. The lofwcrs 
of Oaq Marswcre^in the words of Us sentence^ 'rasfas 4 
la hasMv de nofSunk^' and rsoMfai now c«l down to half 
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their original height Luynes stands finely, crowning a 
knoll overlooking the Loire. It is square, with twelve 
towers, two on each side and four in the comers, and a 
vast ditch, and must have been strong. Neariy a mile 
from it are the remains of a Roman aqueduct, of whtcli 
about thirty piers and six perfect arches remain. It is 
of stone, except the arches, which have a mixture of 
brick. The peasants, by digging under the foundations^ 
are rapidly destroying it An old man told us that he 
had seen six or seven piers tumble. A little nearer to 
Tours is the Pile de Cinq Mars, a solid, neariy square 
tower of Roman brickwork more than ninety feet high, 
and about twelve feet by fourteen feet thick. On one 
side there appear to have been inscriptions or bas-relie&* 
Amp^ believes it to have been a Roman tomb ; but ' 
the antiquaries are divided and perplexed. Being 
absolutely solid, it could not have been built for gny 
use. 

I am struck during my walks and drives by the 
appearance of prosperity. The country about Tours b 
dotted with country-houses, quite as numerous as in 
any part of England. In St Cyr alone there must be 
between twenty and thirty, and the houses of the peasants 
are far better than the best cottages of English labourers. 
Everyone seems to have attached to it a considerable 
piece of land, from ten acres to two, cultivated in vines^ 
vegetables and fruit These and green crops ate neariy 
the only produce ; there is very little grain. All die 
persons whom I met appeared to be healthy and well* 
clad The soil and climate ate good, and the pfoxiflsity 
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to Tours insures a market; but physical advantages 
are not enough to insure prosperity. The neighbourliood 
of Coric enjoys a good climate, soil, and marlcet, but the 
inhabitants are not prosperous 

After some discussion Tocqueville agreed with me in 
attributing the comfort of the Tourainese to the slowness 
with iriiicfa population increases^ In the commune of 
Tocqueville the births are only three to a marriage, but 
both Monsieur and Madame de Tocqueville think that 
tiie number of children here is still less. I scarcdy meet 

Marriages are late, and very seldom take place until a 
bouse and a bit of ground and some capital have been 
inherited or accumulated. Touraine is the best q>edmen 
of the /iiiii €»Uiur9 Aat I have aeea The want of 
wood makes it objectionable as a summer residence. 

We are now suffering from heat After eight fai the 
morning it is too hot to walk akmg the naked glariog 
loads, yet this is only the first wedc in April 

Smimrdmf. April C^The sun has been so soordiing 
during our two last drbcs Aat we have given ousdvca 
a boUday toKlay, and only dawdled about Tooisl 

We went first to tiie cathedral, wiiidi I never see 
without increased pleasiutL ThoHgh nearly feur hundred 
years passed fiom its c o mmen cem en t in tlM twelfth 
century to its oompletioQ in tiM fifteenth^ tlM wlKrie 
ioterkir is as harmookius aa if it had been §aUbbi by 
the artist who began it I know nothii« in Godrie 
aiuileclnrs snpniof to the grandeur^ iichMs% and yel 
of tlM choir and 
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went to St Julien's, a fine old church of fhe fhirteenth 
century, desecrated in the Revolution, but now under 
restoration. 

Thence to the H6tel Gouin, a specimen of the purdy 
domestic architecture of the fifteenth centuiy» covered 
with elq^t tracery and scroll-woric in iriiite maiUc; 
We ended, with Plessis-les-Tours, Louis XL's castle^ 
which stands on a flat, somewhat marshy, tongue of land 
stretching between the Loire and the Cher. . All that 
remains is a small portion of one of the inner oourt% 
probably a guard-room, and a cellar pointed out to us as 
the prison in which Louis XL kept Cardinal' de la Balue 
for several years. The cellar itself is not bad for a 
prison of those days, but he is said to have passed his 
first year or two in a grated vault under the stair- 
case, in which he could neither stand up nor lie at full 
length. 

' It b remarkable,' said Tocqueville, ' that tiie glorious 
reigns in French history, such as those of Louis Onset 
Louis Quatorze, and Napoleon ended in the utmost 
misery and exhaustion, while the periods at iriiich we 
are accustomed to look as those of disturbance and in- 
security were those of comparative prosperity and pro- 
gress. It seems as if tyranny were worse than dvil 
war.' 

'And yet,' I said, 'the amount of revenue which these 
despots managed to squeeze out of France was never 
laige. The taxation under Napoleon was much less 
than under Louis Philippe.' 

'Yes,' said Tocqueville, 'but it was the want of power 
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to Ux avowedly that led them into indirect modes of 
raising money, which were far more mischievous ; just 
as our servants put us to more expense by their jobs 
than they would do if they simply robbed us to twice 
the amount of their indirect gains. 

' Louis XIV. destroyed all the municipal franchises of 
France, and paved the way for this centralised tyranny, 
not from any dislike of municipal elections, but merely 
in order to be able himself to sell the places iriiich the 
citisens had been accustomed to grant' 

Smmday, April 9. — Another sultry day. I waited till 
the sun was low, and then sauntered by the side of the 
river with Tocqueville. 

'The worst faults of this Government,' said Tocque- 
ville, ' are those which do not alarm the public 

' It is depriving us of the local franchises and local self- 
government which we have extorted from the central 
power in a struggle of forty yeara The Restoration and 
the Government of July were as absolute oentraliiers as 
Napoleon himself. The local power wtddk they were 
forced to surrender they made over to the narrow pays 
Ugal, the privileged ten-pounders, who were then attempt* 
ing to govern France. The Republic gave the name of 
Conseils-g^n^raux to the people, and thus dethroned 
the notaires who had g ov erned those sucmblici whca 
they rep r esen ted only the h mrg m it k. The Republic 
made the maires elective. The Republic placed educa- 
tion in the hands of local authoriticsL Under its Influence, 
the coouDnnes^ the f^ ti?fw ^ and the departflMola ww 
ml •d aria is UaU f bodi«. Thgr u% now 
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mere geographical divisions. Tlie pr6fet appoints the 
maires. The prifet appoints in every canton a com- 
missaire de police— seldom a respectable man, as the 
office is not honourable. The gardes champ£tres» 
who are our local police, are put under his control 
The recteur, who was a sort of local Ministdr of Educa^ 
tion in every department, is suppressed His powers are 
transferred to the prifet The prtfet appoints, promotes^ 
and dismisses all the masters of the Aoles frimaira. He 
has the power to convert the commune into a mere 
unorganised aggregation of individuals, by dismissing 
every communal functionary, and placing its concerns in 
the hands of his own nominees. There are many 
hundreds of communes that have been thus treated, and 
whose masters now are uneducated peasants. The prtfet 
can dissolve the Conseil-g^n^ral of his department and, 
although he cannot directly name its successors, he does 
so virtually. 

' No candidate for an elective office can succeed unless 
he is supported by the Government The prdfet can 
destroy the prosperity of every commune that displeases 
him. He can dismiss its functionaries, close its schods, 
obstruct its improvements, and withhold the assistance in 
money which the Government habitually gives to fonrard 
the public purposes of a commune. 

' The Courts of Law, both criminal and dvil, are the 
tools of the Executive. The Government appoints the 
judges, the pr6fet provides the jury, and /s kemte police 
acu without either. 

'All power of combinatioOi even of mutual oonmunk- 
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catiofif excq>t from mouth to mouth, is gone. The 
newspapers are suppressed or intimidated, the printers 
are the sUves of the pr^fet, as they lose their privflege 
if they offend ; the seaeqr of the post is habitually and 
«vofwedly violated ; there are spies to watch and report 
conversation. 

'Every individual stands defenceless and insulated in 
the face of tUs unscrupulous Executive with its thou- 
sands of armed hands and its thousands of watching 
cjres. The only opposition that is ventured is the ab- 
staining from voting. • Whatever be the office, whatever 
be the man, the candidate of the pr^fet comes in ; but if 
he b a man who would have been universally rejected 
in a state of freedom, the bolder electors show their 
indignation by their absence. I do not believe that, even 
with peace, and with the pro s perity which usually ac- 
companies peace, such a Government could long keep 
down such a country as France. Whether its existence 
would be prolonged by a successful war I will not 
dedde. Perhaps it might be. 

'That it cannot carry on a war only moderatdy suc- 
cessful, or a war which from its difficulties and its distance 
may be generally believed to be Ulmanaged, sttU less 
a war stained by some real disaster, seems to mt 
certain — if anything in the future of France can be 
ff |jf>^ certain. 

'The vast democratic sea on which the Empire 
ioats is forcmed by cvrrents and agitated by ground- 
ewell% wUdi the Govemacnt discovers only by tlMir 
It knows antyug of the paaeioM^wWdi in* 



\ 
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fluence these great, appal-ently slumbering, manes; 
indeed it takes care, by stifling their expression, to 
prevent their being known. Universal suffrage is a 
detestable element of government, but it is a powerful 
revolutionary instrument' 

' But,* I said, * the people will not have an opportunity 
of using that instrument All the great elective bodies 
have some years before them.' 

' That is true,' said Tocqueville, * and therefore their 
rage will break out in a more direct, and perhaps more 
formidable, form. Depend on it, this Government can 
exist, even for a time, only on the condition of brilliant, 
successful war, or prosperous peace. It is bound to be 
rapidly and clearly victorious. If it fail in this, it will 
sink— or perhaps, in its terrors and its struggles, it will 
catch at the other alternative, peace. 

'The French public is too ignorant to care much 
about Russian agg^randisement So far as it fancies that 
the strength of Russia b the weakness of England, it Is 
pleased with it I am not sure that the most dis* 
honourable peace with Nicholas would not give to Louis * * 
Napoleon an immediate popularity. I am sure that it 
would, if it were accompanied by any baits to the 
national vanity and cupidity ; by the offer of Savoy 
for instance, or the Balearic Islands. And if you were 
to quarrel with us for accepting them, it would be easy 
to turn against you our old feelings of jealousy and 
hatred' 

We saw vast columns of smoke on the other side of 
the river. Those whom we questioned believed them to 

TOU IL C 
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arise firooi an intentional fife. Such fires are symptoms 
of popular discontent They preceded the revolution 
of 183a They have become frequent of late in this 
country. 

MmuUg^9 AprU ra— Tocqueville and I drove this 
morning to A^-le-Rideau, another Frands L chlteau, 
on an island formed by the Indre. It is less 
beaatifiilly situated than Chenonceaux ; the river Indre 
b smaller and more sluggish than the Cher; the site 
of the castle is in a hollow, and the trees round it 
ap proac h too near, and are the tall and closely planted 
poles irfiich the French seem to admire. But the aichi* 
lectefe;boCh in its outlines and in its details^ is charming. 
It Is of white stone, in this form, with two curtains and 




be whole outside and the ceilings 
le coveted with delicate arabesques 
eaujc, it escaped the revolution, ai 
irnitttrt of the sixteenth centuryi 
Matqiris dt Btaacoort, dcMtndid 
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As we sauntered over the gardens, our oonversation 
turned on the old aristocracy of France. 

' The loss of our aristocracy/ said Tocqueville, ' is a 
misfortune from which we have not even bq;un to re* 
cover. The Legitimists are their territorial successors ; 
they are the successors in their manners, in their loyalty, 
and in their prejudices of caste \ but they are not their 
successors in cultivation, or intelligence, or energy, or, 
therefore, in influence. Between them and the b<mr* 
geoisie is a chasm, which shows no tendency to dose. 
Nothing but a common interest and a common pursuit 
will bring them together. 

' If the murder of the Due d'Enghien had not made 
them recoil in terror and disgust from Napoleon, they 
might have perhaps been welded into one mass with his 
new aristocracy of services, talents,and wealth. They were 
ready to adhere to him during the Consulate. During 
the Restoration they were always at war with the 
bourgeoisie, and therefore with the constitution, on 
which the power of their enemies depended When the 
result of that war was the defeat and expulsion of their 
leader, Charles X., their hostility extended from the 
bourgeoisie and the constitution up to the Crown. 
Louis Philippe tried to govern by means of the middle 
classes alone. Perhaps it was inevitable that he should 
make the attempt It certainly was inevitable that he 
should fail The higher classes, and the lower classes, 
all equally offended, combined to overthrow him. Under 
the Republic they again took, to a certain extent, their 
e in the State. They led the country people, who 
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came to the assistance of the Assembly in June 184& 
The Republic was wise enough to impose no oaths. It 
did not require those who were willing to serve it to 
begin by openly disavowing their traditionary opinions 
and principles. TThe Legitimists took their places in the 
Conseils-g^n^ux. They joined with the bomrgmisii in 
local administration, the only means by iriiich men of 
diflerent classes can coalesce. 

'The socialist tendencies which are imputed to this 
Second Empire, the oath which it most imprudently 
imp oses, its pretensions to form a dynasty, and its 
iMcrtion of the principle most abhorrent to them, dec- 
live monardiy, have thrown them back into disaflfectioQ. 
And I believe their disaffection to be one of our great 
dangers — a danger certainly increased by the FuskM. 
The principal object of the Fusion is to influence the 
army. The great terror of the army is diviskm in 
hseUl It will accept anything, give up anything, dare 
anything, to avokl dvil war. Rather than be divided 
b et w een the two branches, it woukl have adhered to the 
Empire. Now it can throw off the Booapartes without 
oocaskming a disputed sucoesskxt' 

'When you say,' I asked, 'that ^le Legitimists are 
not the successors of the old aristocracy in cuhivatioa, 
iatelligence, or energy, do you mean to ascribe to them 
poiithfe or rdative inferk)rity in these qualities i ' 

*Ia enetgy,' answered TocqueviUe, 'their d c6de»cy b 
poritive They are ready to suffer for their cause, they 
art not ready to exert th emsel ves for it la intelUgcnoe 
aad caltivatfaMi they are superior to aayockcr daM ip 
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France ; but they are inferior to the English aristocracyp 
and they are inferior, as I said before, to their ancestors 
of the eighteenth century. There existed in the highest 
Parisian society towards the end of that century a compre* 
hensiveness of curiosity and inquiry, a freedom of opinion^ 
an independence, and soundness of judgment, never seen 
before or since. Its pursuits, its pleasures, its admirations^ 
its vanities, were all intellectual Look at the success of 
Hume. His manners were awkward ; he was a heavy, 
though an instructive, converser ; he spoke bad French ; 
he would pass now for an intelligent bore. But such 
was the worship then paid to talents and knowledge— 
especially to knowledge, and talents employed on the 
destruction of prejudices — that Hume was, for years, 
the lion of all the salons of Paris. The fashionable 
beauties quarrelled for the fat philosopher. Nor was 
their admiration or affection put on, or even transitory. 
He retained some of them as intimate friends for life. 
If the brilliant talkers and writers of that time were to 
return to life, I do not believe that gas, or steam, or 
chloroform, or the electric telegraph, would so much 
astonish them as the dulness of modem society, and the 
mediocrity of modem books.' 

In the evening we discussed the new scheme of throw- 
ing open the service of India and of the Government 

■ 

offices to public competition. 

'We have followed,' said Tocqueville, ' tfut system to. 
a great extent for many years. Our object was two* 
fold. One was to depress the aristocracy of wealthr 
birth, and cormexionsL In this we have succeeded. 
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The iScole Polytechnique, and the other schoob in which 
the vacancies are given to those who pass the best 
examinatiofis, are filled by youths belonging to the 
middle classes^ who, undistracted by society, or amuse- 
ment, or by any literary or scientific pursuits, except 
those immediately bearing on their examinations, beat 
their better-bom competitors, who will not degrade 
themselves into the mere slaves of success in the ^ms- • 
imars. Our other object was to obtain the best public 
servants. In that we have failed. We have brought 
knowledge and ability to an average ; diminished the ' 
mmiber of incompetent employ/s, and reduced, almost 
to nothing, the number of distinguished ones. Con- 
tinued application to a small number of subjects, and 
those always the same, not selected by the student, but 
imposed on him by the inflexible rule of the establish- 
ment, without reference to his tastes or to his powers, 
is as bad for the mind as the constant exercise of one 
set of muscles would be for the body. 

' We have a name for those who have been thus edu- 
cated. They are called " polytechnis^"* If you follow 
our example, you will increase your seooikUrateSi and 
extinguish your first-rates ; and what b perliaps a more 
important result, whether you consider it a good or an 
evil, you will make a bige stride in the directkxi in 
*wUdi you have Utdy made so manjr— the rem ov in g the 
govcmflKQt and the administration of England firom the 
hands of the Ugbcr dassci into thoae of tiw middk aad 
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Correspondence. 

Pui% Ssadaj, Mij 14 iS$4. 

My dear Tocqueville, — I write to you in nudiUOiane 
fugm. We start for England in an hour's timCi The 
last news that I heard of you was the day before yester- 
day from Cousin. He read me your letter, iriiidi 
sounded to me like that of a man in not very bad health 
or hopes. I trust that the attack of vUch Madame de 
Tocqueville wrote to us has quite passed oft 

Thiers, who asked "ttrf anxiously after you to^lay^ Is 
earnest that you should be piesent at the election on 
the 1 8th. The Academy, he said, is veiy jealouiL Vmu 
seriM tris^tnal vu^ if you do not come. 

You are at last going seriously to work in the wir. 
By the end of the year you will have, military and naval* 
700,000 men in arms. 

I wish that they were nearer to the enemy. 

Pray remember us most kindly to Madame de 
Tocqueville, and let us knowiriiere yougoas soon asyoa 
are decided Ever youn^ 

N. W. Senior. 

St Cyi; Mij SI, iS$4. 

I followed the advice which you were commisshmed 
to give me, my dear Senior. I have just been to 
Paris, but as I stayed there only twenty-four hours I 
have not brought back any distinct impressioosi 

I saw only Academicians who talked about the 
Academy, and — — who knew nothing of poUtia 
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It b true that such b now the case with everyone. 
Politics^ which used to be transacted in open day» have 
now become a secret process into which none can 
penetrate except the two or three alchemists who are 
eng a ged in its preparatioa 

You heard of course that ajfter your little visit, which 
we enjoyed so much, I became very unwell, and my 
mind was only less affected than my body. I q>ent a 
month very much out of spirits and veiy mudi tired of 
myseUl During the last eight or ten days I have felt 
much better. My visit to our friends the BeaunAonts 
did me a great deal of good, and I owe a grudge to the 
Academy for forcing me to shorten it 

I still intend to visit Germany, but the plan depends 
on the state of my health. When it b bad I am inclined 
to give up the journey, when I am better I take it up 
again and look forward t6 it with pleasure. On the 
wbole I thfaik that I shall ga But it b impossible for 
me to settle my route beforehand. Even if I were 
stim i g q it would be difficult, ibr sudi an expedition 
must ahraysbe uncertain. 

I am not going to Germany to aee any place In 
paiticttlar, but intend to go hither and thither w her e v er 
I can find certain documents and people. 

I received jresterday a letter from our iHend Ampere* 
He b stai in Rome^ still more and more enchanted with 
the pbcc^ and using e f tiy aigument to induce us to 
spend tlMTO with Um tlw winter of iSs& Hb dcKrip- 
lions aro so attmctive tiuU we may very likeiy be 

If we had any chance of 
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you there, for you are one of the people yAia&t 90ddty 

always increases the happiness of life. However, we 

have plenty of time for talking over this plan. 

Adieuy dear Senion 

A. DE TOCQUKVILLB. 



WOdbid, ScpCoibcr 19^ lS$4. 

You gave me great pleasure, my dear Senior, by 
making me acquainted with Sir George and Lady 
Theresa Lewis. 

I must really thank you sincerely for it, for the time 
passed with them has been the most agreeable part of 
our journey. 

You have no doubt heard of the mischance whidi has 
put a stop to our peregrinations : my wife was seized two 
months ago at Bonn by a violent attack of rfaeumatisaiL 
The waters of Wildbad were recommended to her, and 
she has been taking them for more than twenty-five days 
without experiencing any relief We are promised that 
the effects will be felt afterwards ; but these fine promises 
. only half reassure us, and we shall set out again on our 
travels in very bad spirits. 

Our original intention was to spend the autumn in the 
North of Germany, but in Madame de Tocqueviile's oon* 
* dition it is evident that there is nothing else to be done 
but to return home as fast as we can. 

We are somewhat consoled by the arrival of our 
common friend Ampere. He was returning from Italy, 
through Germany, and, hearing of our misfortune, he has 
come to kx>k after us in these wiM mountains of tiw 
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Black Forest amidst which WUdbad is situated He has 
Ixefi with OS a week, and I hope that he will accompany 
us home. 

Our intention is to spend a month or six weeks with 
my father near Gmipiigne. Towaids the first week in 
Nove m ber we shall establish ourselves in Paris for the 
winter. We hope to see you there at the end of this year 
or the beginning of next 

Amp^ my wife» and I constantly talk of you. If 
you could overhear us I think you would not be very 
much dissatisfied. They insist upon being very particu- 
larly remembered to you» and as for me I htg you to 
believe in my most sincere attachment 

A. DX TOOQUSVIUX 



CoaqMpH|» jMHiy ss» ISSS- 



It was a long time since I had seen your handwriting; 
my dear Senior, and I was beginning to complain of you; 
your letter therefore was a double pleasure. 

I see that you have resumed your intention of visiting 
Algiers, and I am anxious that jroo should carry it into 



I hope thai we shall be fai Paris when jroo pass through. 
We put off our depaftufc from day to day ; not that wo 
•re kepi by the charms of our present abode; the house 
is loo SBaO for us and scanti^ furnished, bull find it 
audi a fiMourable relrail lor study, thai I havu giuni 
diBcMly in iMrng myself away nom it 

I hM^ « fM dc^ with gml MtiActiM of tht aMbiy 
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good reeling of our armies in the Crimea. It far exceeds 
my expectations. 

But I am not equally pleased with your management 
of the war. The English ought to know tfut ndiat has 
passed and is passing there has sensibly diminished their 
moral force in Europe. It is an unpleasant truth, but I 
ought not to conceal it from you. I see proofs of it 
every day, and I have been struck by it peculiariy in a 
late visit to Paris, where I saw persons of eveiy rank 
and of every shade of political opinion. The heroic 
courage of your soldiers was everywhere and unre- 
servedly praised, but I found also a general belief that 
the importance of England as a nliilitary Power had been 
greatly exaggerated ; that she is utterly devoid of militmiy 
talent, which is shown as much in administration as in 
fighting; and that even in the most pressing circum- 
stances she cannot raise a laige army. 

Since I was a child I never heard such language. You 
are believed to be absolutely dependent on us ; and in 
the midst of our intimacy I see rising a friendly con* 
tempt for you, which if our Governments quarrel, will 
make a war with you much easier than it has been since 
the fall of Napoleon. 

I grieve at all this, not only as endangering die 
English alliance, which, as you well know, I dierish, but 
as injuring the cause of liberty. 

I can pardon you for discrediting it by your adulation 
of our despotism, but I wish that you would not serve 
despotism more efKcacknisly by your own faultSi and by 
the comparisons which they suggest 
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It teems also difficult to say what may not be die 
results of your long intimacy with such a Government 
as oun» and of the contact of the two armies. I doubt 
whether they will be useful to your aristocracy. 

Remember me to Lord Lansdowne and to the Lewises, 
who added such pleasure to our German tour. 



I conclude that this frightful weather b still keeping 
you in London* my dear Senior. I am com fo rted bjr 
the fact that I myself shall not reach Paris before die 
aStk 

I do not wish to act the part of die pedagogue In die 
fable who preaches to people when his sermon can no 
longer be of any possible use, but I cannot help Idling 
you that it b a great imprudence on your part to aUow 
yourself to be caught in thb way by the winter in Eng- 
land. What jrott now suffer from b only a trifling 
malady* but it may become a real illness if jrou persist 
in preferring pleasure to health. Pray think of thb in 
the future and do not tempt die devil 

I have not read the article to which you refer.' 

I can perfectly understand die reserve which was Im- 
posed upon you^ and which jrou were forced to Impose 

I ooofeas that I saw with great grief the sudden change 
faitheexpresBkmsofdiemi^tyoftheBi«B8li,a year 
sffo^ respecta« our GovtnMMBt ItwasdMiiU 
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dated, and in want of the splendid alliance which you 
offered to it It was unnecessary that you should praise 
it, in order to keep it your friend By doing so you 
sacrificed honourable opinions and tastes without a 
motive. 

Now things are changed After 3rou have lost your 
only army, and our master has made an alliance with 
Austria, which suits his feelings much better than scours 
did, he does not depend on you ; you, to a certain extent; 
depend on hini Such being now the case, I can under- 
stand the English thinking it their duty to their country 
to say nothing that can offend the master of France. I 
can understand even their praising him; I reproadi them 
only for having done so too soon, before it was neces- 
sary. 

I agree with you that England ought to be satisfied 
with being the greatest maritime Power, and ought not 
to aim at being also one of the greatest military Powers. 

But the feelings which I described to you as prevalent 
fai France and in Germany, arose not from your want of 
an army of 500,000 men. They were excited by these 
two facts. 

First, by what was supposed (perhaps falsely) to be 
the bad military administration of your only army. 
Secondly, and much more, by your apparent inability to 
raise another army. 

According to continental notions, a nation iHiidi 
cannot raise as many troopsas its wants require, loses our 
respect It ceases, according to our notion^ to be great 
or even to be patriotic And I must confess that; qmi- 
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•idering how diiRcult it is to procure soldiers by voluntary 
enlistment, and how easily every nation can obtain them 
by other means» I do not see how you will be able to 
hold your high ranlc» unless your people will consent to 
something resembling a conscriptiorL 

Dangerous as it is to speak of a foreign country, I 
venture to say that England is mistaken if she thinks 
that she can continue separated from the rest of die 
worldt and preserve all her peculiar institutions uninflu- 
enced by those which prevail over die whole of the 
Continent 

In the period in which we live» and, still more, in the 
period which is approaching, no European nation can 
kmg remain absolutely dissimilar to all dieotherSb I 
believe that a law existing over die whole Continent 
must in time influence die laws of Great Britain, not* 
withstanding the sea, and notwithstanding die habits 
and insdtutionsL which, still more than the sea, have 
separated you from us, up to the present time. 

My propbedes may not be accomplished fai our time ; 
but I sbouM not be sorry to deposit this letter with a 
notary, to be opened, and their truth or falsehood proved, 
fifty 



. • . Myobject in my last letter was not by any OMaas^ 
as you seem to think, to accuse /wur mniUnmj of 
having mism a n aged the Crimean war. It has tmt^MUtf 
beai m is m s n ig fd , but who has beai in fimit ? 

Indeed I hMw M^ aad IT I dM I slMld thi^ at Iht 
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same time that it would not be becoming in a fore^ner 
to set himself up as a judge of the blunders of any other 
Government than his owil 

I thought that I had expressed myself deariy. At 
any rate what I wanted to say, if I did not say it» is, 
that the present events created in my opinion a new and 
great danger for your aristocracy, and that it will suffer 
severely from the rebound, if it does not make enormous 
efforts to show itself capable of repairing the past ; and 
that it would be wrong to suppose that by fighting 
bravely on the field of battle it could retain the direction 
of the Government 

I did not intend to say more than this. 

I will now add that if it persuades itself that it will 
easily get out of the difficulty by making peace, I think 
that it will find itself mistaken. 

Peace, after what has happened, may be a good thing 
for England in general, and useful to us, but I doubt 
whether it will be a gain for your aristocracy. I think- 
that if Chatham could return to life he would agree with 
me, and would say that under the circumstances die 
remedy would not be peace but a more successful 

war. 

Kind regards, &c 

A. DE TOCQUXVILIX 
CONVERSATION& 



HiUl Bedford.— Fridig^. Monk 2, 185$.— 
We slept on the 27th at Calais, on the aSth at Amiens^ 
tnd reached this place last night 
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TooquevOle ctUed on us this morning. We talked of 
the probability of Louis Napoleon's going to the Crimea. 

I saidt ' tfut the report made by Lord John Russell, 
who talked the matter over with him« was, that he 
certainly had once intended to go^ and had not given it 
up.' 

' I do not value,' sakl Tocqueville; ' Lord John's in- 
ferences from an)rthing that he heard or saw in his 
audiencesL All Louis Napoleon's words and looks are, 
whether intentionally or not, misleading. Now that his 
having direct issue seems out of the question, and that 
the deeper and deeper discredit into which the heir pre* 
sumptive is falling, seems to put him out of the question 
too, we are kx>king to this journey with great alarm. We 
feel that, for the present, his life is necessary to tt% and 
we feel that it would be exposed to many haiards. He 
ought to incur some military risks, if he b present at a 
battle or an assault, and his courage and his fatalism wQl 
lead him to many which he ought to avoid. But it b 
disease rather than ballets tfut we fear. He wOl have 
to travel hard, and to be exposed, under exdting drcum* 
stances, to a climate which b not a safe one even to tiw 



'But,' I sakl, 'he wiU not be exposed to it loi« I 
have heard thirty, or at most ibfty, days proposed as the 

MQgUI Ol MS anSCDOB. 

•Who am say that r answered TocqucvOk. *Ifhe 
goes dwrs^ he nrast stay there until S eb a sl opol faOsi It 

wiD Mt do for Ua to leave Pifb ta Older flMTsly to look 
at the woffc% pat theg—ah m the bad^ 
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the army, and leave it in the trenches. Unless his 
journey produces some great success — in short, unless it 
gives us Sebastopol — it will be considered a failure ; and 
a failure he cannot afford. I repeat that he must stay 
there till Sebastopol falls. But that may be months. 
And what may months bring forth in such a country as 
France? In such a dty as Paris? In such times as 
these ? Then he cannot safely leave his cousin — ^J^rftme 
Plon swears that he will not go, and I do not see how he 
can be taken by force.' 

' I do not understand/ I said, J^rAme's conduct It 
seemed as if he had the ball at his feet The r6k of 
an heir is the easiest in the worid He has only to 
behave decently in order to be popular.' 

*J6rAme's chances,' answered Tocqueville^ 'of the 
popularity which is to be obtained by decent behaviour 
were over long before he became an heir. His talents 
are considerable, but he has no principles, and no good 
sense. He is Corsican to the bone. I watched him 
among his Montagnards in the Constituent 

' Nothing could be more perverse than his votes^ nor 
more offensive than his speeches. He is unfit to oon* 
ciliate the sensible portion of society, and naturally 
throws himself into the arms of those who are waiting ts 
receive him — the violent, the rapadous, and the an* 
archical : this gives him at least some adherents.* 

' What do you hear,' I asked, ' of his conduct in die 
East?' 

' I hear,' said Tocqueville, ' that he showed want» not 
of courage, as of temper and of subordinatiott 

V IL- H 
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He would not obey orders; he would not even transmit 
tliem« so that Canrobert was forced to communicate 
directly with the oflkers of Napoleon's division, and at 
last required him to take sick leave, or to submit to a 
coort-martiaL' 

« I thought,' I said. « that he was reaUy ill' 

'That is not the general opinion/ said Tocqueville. 
' He showed himself at a ball directly after his return, 
with no outward symptoms of ill health.' 

The co nv er s ation turned on English politics. 

' So many of my friendships,' said Tpcqueville, ' and- 
so many of my sympathies, are English, that what is 
passing in your country, and n^ecting your country, 
gives me great pain, and greater anxiety. To us, whom 
unhappily experience has rendered sensitive of approach- 
ing storms, your last six months have a frightfully 
revohttioaary appearance. 

' There b with you, as there was with us in 1847, a 
general wudmiu in the mkist of general prospe ri ty. Your 
people seem, as was the case with ours, to have become 
tired of their public men, and to be kMdng faith in their 
instttutkmsL What else do these complaints of what b 
called *" the system "* mean ? When yba complain that 
the Government patronage b bartered for political sup- 
poet, that the dunces of a family are selected ibr the public 
service^ aad selected exp r essl y because they could not 
get on in an open profess ton ; thai as their places are a 
•Oft of property, they are pcomoled only by s e n io ri ty^ 
and new dismissed ibr any, except far sonM nKwa^ 
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ments are old men, whose original dulness has been 
cherished by a life without the stimulus of hope or fear, 
you describe a vessel which seems to have become too 
crazy to endure anything but the calmest sea and the 
most favourable winds. You have tried its sea-worthi- 
ness in one department, your military ofganisatton, and 
you find that it literally falls to pieces. You are tncap- 
able of managing a line of operations extending only 
seven miles from its base. The next storm may attack 
your Colonial' Administration. Will that stand any 
better? Altogether your machinery seems throughout 
out of gear. If you set to work actively and fearlessly, 
without reference to private interests, or to private ex- 
pectations, or to private feelings, to repair, remove and 
replace, you may escape our misfortunes ; but I see no 
proofs that you are sufficiently bold, or indeed that you 
are sufficiently alarmed. Then as to what is passing 
here. A year ago we probably overrated your military 
power. I believe that now we most mischievously under- 
rate it A year ago nothing alarmed us more than a . 
whisper of the chance of a war with England. We 
talk of one now with great composure. We believe 
that it would not be difficult to throw 100,000 men upon 
your shores, and we believe that half that number would 
walk over England or Ireland. You are mistaken if 
you think that these opinions will die away of them- 
selves, or will be eradicated by anything but some 
decisive military success. I do not agree with diose 
who think that it is your interest that Russia should 

submit while Sebastopd stands. You mi|^t save money 

■ a 
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and mtii by a speedy peace, but you would not regain 
your reputation. If you are caught by a peace before 
you have an opportunity of doing ao^ I advise you to 
let it be on your part an armed peace. Prepare your- 
selves for a new struggle with a new enemy, and let 
your preparations be, not only as effective as you can 
make them, but also as notorious.' * 

> Not* i— rtrf bf M. dt TocqwrOlt ta ay JovmI, after rHMliBf tht 



'fai oMcwhi mi^mwSkmak lowr mm rciCrktte k 
dt vQi loldala, BMiif cb mitmm ItBipt fai IkmiW r^paada ecCta crojraaec^ 
^es i^^tak tRHBp^ dc riaipoftaaoa dc P Aoflctcrre dam k aKNidc^ coayM 
mOMtn lammj a ct dilc, qai ooMbta airtaat k •imdmiahw la 
qa'4 OMBbattre. cC tartoM qv*!! hd ^tail faapoHibla, ca qv'es m 
CPDyak paa jaaqaa 14, d*dcTcr dc fimiHlciarm^ bIbm dam ki caski plaa 
pvaaaata. Jc a'avak rka catoida dc parail dcpab mtom odbaea. Oa foaa 
CPoil ■tioHiMml dam aolrc drfpcadaaca, cC da Mb da k giaada Madid 
^A rtfM calfc ki den pc apk a , jcfda aakrc dat Mdaaqal, k )o«r o4 
■ai ocax (oafwcBMaiB ccHcraM a cna a aooora, Bovi praapnapoai oaM 

Haa dcpab k ckMc da pnaiiir Eapifa. C«k ai'attga, cC poar fkvwdr 
da PAIHaMC aafkka (deal vom Miai qaa fai toafoan M aa giaad 
paftkaal, cC aoa a ieim aaai, jc Pavoaa, poar k caaM da vaa iartkatkaa 
Mfaa. Cc qai tc paac a*at pm dc aatatt 4 k lakw daaa aotia aiprit. 

Jc voaa aaidaaamk dc d^eoaiid^faf vaa ariadDaa aar ki 

k faawacaMaC amoia ^jai rtisaa aa Fiaaoi^ ■mbs ja 

aa k faiki pm dHaw aHakia aaeeia pki 

CC par k o oaipa ta kea ^'alki ■^BkaaL n aw 

da lawa, bka dlftcOc da dka ca^ liiiillin poar ibm ■hai da 

al proloai ^ avac aolia t iiaiwaim t, al lartoal da hwlka 

at da ai ft iati daa daaa a f ii J*te daaaa. ia 

r«klaaalk ai«kka iTaa tiaaaa Ika. at |iit|ni A. 1. all 
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Paris^ Saturday y March 3. — ^Tocqueville called on us 
soon after breakfast 

We talked of the loss and gain of Europe by the war. 
We agreed that Russia and England have both lost by 
it Ru'^sia probably the most in power, England in 
reputation. That Prussia, though commercially a gainer, 
is humiliated and irritated by the superiority claimed by 
Austria and conceded to her. 

' You cannot,' said Tocqueville, ' estimate the opinions 
of Germany without going there. There is a general 
feeling among the smaller Powers of internal insecurity 
and external weakness, and Austria is looked up to as 
the supporter of order against the revolutionists, and of 
Germany against Russia. Austria alone has profited by 

fighting; tnd abore all, that it was impotable (and this bad never belbi* 
been bcliered), for her to nuie large armies, eren under the moit pieninc 
circumstances. I nerer heard anything like it stnoe my childhood. Yo« 
are supposed to be entirely dependent upon us, and from the midst of the 
great intimacy which subsUts between the two countries, I tee spri ng i nf ip 
ideas which, on the day when our two Goremments cease to be of 
mind, will precipitate our country into a war against yon, mndi 
easily than has been possible since the &11 of the first Empire. Tkb 
grieres me, both on account of the duration of the English Allianot 
(of which you know that I have always been a great partisan), and no 
less, I own, for the sake of your free institutions. Passing events an not 
calculated to raise them in our estimation. I ibrgive you for dtscreditin( 
your principles by the praise which you lavish en the abaohrte ||,iiifinmH< 
which reigns in France, but I woukl have you at least not to do to la n 
still moie efficacious manner by your own blunders and by the compariiOM 
which they suggest It seems to me, however, very difficnlt to praUct the 
result to yourselves of the long and intimate oonttct with ov Oovimmint, 
and, above all, of the vntted action and amalgamation of the two analci. 
I own that I doubt its havii^ a good effect en the firtm of the E^glkk 
aristooBcy, and althoi^ A.B. stinck «p the other day a fmI kyan li 
its praise, I do not Uiink that priiMt tfwtB am of a Mtwe to iMNMt in 
fai.the fiitnra.' 
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the general calamitiea. Without actually drawing the 
sword ihe has possession of the Principalities, she has 
thrust down Prussia into the second rank, she has eman- 
cipated herself from Russia, she has become the ally of 
France and of England, and even of her old enemy 
Piedmoot, she is safe in Italy. Poland and Hungary 
aie still her dtflkulties, and very great ones, but as her 
general strength increases, she can better deal with 



*Has not France,' I said, 'been also a gainer, by- 
becoming head of the coalition against Russia V 

* Whatever we have gauned,' answered Tocqueville, 
* has been dearly purchased, so far as it has consolidated 
this despotism. For a whole year we have felt that the 
life, and even the reign, of Louts Napoleon was necessary 
lo USL They will continue necessary to us during the 
remainder of the war. We are acquiring habits of obe- 
dience, almost of resignation. His popularity has not 
increased He and his court are as much shunned by 
the educated classes as they were three yean ago ; we 
still repeat * que fa ne peut pas durer,** but we repeat it 
with less conviction.' 

We passed the spring in Algeria, and returned to 
Paris the latter part of May. 

Pmni^ M^ 16, iSss*— After breakfast I went to the 

M. P^«y rend to vs a kMig paper on ttw Art of 
GovcrwMat. He spoke so low and so monoloncmsly 
that no CM atttwl fd I aat next lo Tocquc vill<^ and, at 
k vns Ml doeent In tril^ wecommad a Uttio in wfilivf. 

\ 
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He had been reading my Algiers Journal, and thus com- 
mented upon it: — 

'II y a tout un c6t4 particuli&rement curieux, de 
TAlg^rie, qui vous a ^happ^, parce que vous n'avez pu 
ou voulu vous imposer Tennui de causer souvent avec 
les colons, et que ce c6t^-l& ne se voit pas en pariant 
avec les gouvemants; c*est Tabus de la centralisatiofL 
UAfrique peut itre consid^r^ comme le tableau le plus 
complet et le plus extraordinaire des vices de ce syst^e. 

' Je suis convaincu que seul, sans les Arabes, le sdeil, 
le d^ert, et la fiivre, il sufRrait pour nous empteher de 
coloniser. Tout ce que la centralisation laisse entrevoir 
de d^fauts, de ridicules et absurdity d'oppressiony de 
paperasseries en France, est gross! en Afrique au centuple. 
C'est comme un pou vu dans un microscope.' 

' J*ai caus^/ I answered, ' avec Violar et avec mon 
h6te aux eaux femigineuses. Mais ib ne se sent po 
plaints de la centralisation.* 

' lis ne se sont pas plaints,' he answered, ' du mot que^ 
peut-^tre, ils ne connaissaient pas. Mais si vous les 
aviez fait entrer dans les details de radministratiofi 
publique, ou m^me de leurs afiaires privies, vous auries 
vu que le colon est plus g^n^ dans tous ses mouvement% 
et ipXMS gouTfem/^ pour son plus grand Hen^ que vous ne 
Tavez 6ti quand il s*est agi de votre passeport 

' Violar faisait allusion i cela quand il vous a dit que 
les chemins manquaient parce que le Gouvememenl ne 
voulait pas laisser les gouvem^ s'en mder/ ^ 



* * Out whole tidt, and tbil t very carioM OM, of Atftrk, te 
yv^hKMmm jom cndd Ml,or«o«ld Ml, iiikl oa jOHMlf Sm bon «f 
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Mmtdof^ M^ 38.— Tocqueville called on me. 

I asked him for critidsms on my article on the 
Suteof the Continent in the « North British Review ' of 
February 1855.* 

' or course,' I said, ' it must be full of blunders. No 
one who writes on the politics o( a foreign country can 
a:void them. I want your help to correct a few of them.* 

'Since you ask me,' he answered, ' for a candid criti- 
cism, I will give you one. I accuse you rather of mis- 
appredation than of misstatement First with respect to. 
Louts Napoleon. After having described accurately, in 
the beginning oT your paper, his unscrupulous, systematic 
oppre ssi on, you end by saying that, after all, you place 
him high among our sovereigns.' 

'You must recollect,' I answered, 'that the article 




wMi oftckh it it Ibc atew of cttnlitioa. AMa mtif bt 
M Um mom, coMplct« Mid mom otnoidiMffy pklwt of Um 
•f tliit If. I Ml coariMMl tbil it aIom^ willMrt Um Aiibt, 
IW MW Um te«f Mi tW lever, wvM bt MMigli to pii iM l ■• fnm 
AM tilt ^dkti cf cutialitioa, iti oppiMipM^ iti ftnUi, ili 
in tirfiia iGwiilt, «Mck M €Utf ptraivtd ^ Pimm% 
I III ill I ttaM Mow ia AMca. It it iilM a low ia a 

/ I M WM t < 'villi Viokr mI villi sy iMJIiii tt tU 

od tfctyiii Mt Boiyiiii cf mHiiIIihIui,' •'AtyM 

,'httMvtM<«of iMvM<vlMb pvlMft li ilnuva Is 

if ywtei Mit tfMB «rtw iMt iM terfb «r iM 

MBiibMlHi,or ffM tTlMr 

•IM ii vfen VMv MHl vlHi bt IM yw 

iOTHBBal vnii Mt pM^l Hi mkl/Km is li^An Is 
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was written for the " Edinbuiigh Review,** the orgm of 
our Government, edited by Lord Clarendon's brother-in* 
law — and that the editor thought its critidsins of Louis 
Napoleon so severe, that after having printed it* be was 
afraid to publish it I went quite as far as I prudently 
could. I accused him, as you admit, olT unscrupulous 
oppression, of ignorance of the feelings of the people* of 
being an idle administrator, of being unacquainted with 
business himself, and not employing those who under- 
stand it, of being impatient of contradiction, of refusing 
advice and punishing censure — in short, I have praised 
nothing but his foreign policy — and I have mentioned 
two errors in that* 

' But I have a graver accusation to bring against yoa! 
replied Tocqueville. 'You couple as events mutually 
dependent the continuance of the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the continuance of the Anglo-Gallic Alliance: 
I believe this opinion not only to be untrue, but to be 
the reverse of the truth. I believe the Empire and the 
Alliance to be not merely, not mutually dependent, but 
to be incompatible, except upon terms which you are 
resolved never to grant The Empire is essentially 
warlike — and war in the mind of a Bonaparte, and of 
the friends of a Bonaparte, means the Rhine. This war 
is merely a stepping stone. It is carried on for purposes 
in which the mass of the people of France take no 
interest Up to the present time its burthens have 
been little felt, as it has been supported by loans* and 
the limits of the legal conscription have not been ex- 
ceeded. But when the necessity comes for increased 
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Uxation and anticipated conscriptionsi Louis Napoleon 
must have recourse to the real passions of the French 
tmtrgmisU and peasantry — the love of conquest, ii Im 
hmUu di t AngUds. Don't fancy that such feelings are 
dead, they are scarcely asleep. They might be roused 
in a week, in a day, and they will be roused as soon as 
be thinks that they are wanted. 

* What do you suppose was the effect in France of 
Louis Napoleon's triumph in England ? 

'Those who know England attributed it to the 
ignorance and childishness of the multitude. Those 
who thought that the shouts of the mob had any real 
meaning either hung down their heads in shame at the 
felf-degradation of a great nation, or attributed them to 
fear. The latter was the general feeling. * II faut," said 
all our kywer classes, ^ que ces gens44 aient grande peur 
de nooSb"* 

'You accuse, in the second place, all the Royalist 
parties of dislike of England. 

' Do you suppose that you are more popular with the 
others? That the Republicans love your aristocracy, 
or the Imperialists your freedom ? The real friends of 
England are the friends of her instttatkmiL They are 
the body, saiaU perhaps numericaUy, and now beaten 
down, of those who adore Constittttioiial Ubetty. They 
haw oMinCained the mutual good feeling bitwean France 
aad Eoglaad against the passkms of the RepubUcaas 
aad the prejudices of the LqgitimiilSL Itmst^asyou 
trasl^that this good faeUag is to conlimM^ b« it is oa 
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on the permanence, but on the want of permanence^ of 
the Empire. I do not believe that a great natkm will 
be long led by its tail instead of by its head My only 
fear is, that the overthrow of this tyranny may. not take 
place early enough to save us from war with England, 
which I believe to be the inevitable consequence of its 
duration.' 

We left Paris soon after this conversation. 

[The following are a few extracts from the article In 
the • North British Review.'— Ed.] 

' The principal parties into which the educated todety 
of Paris is divided, are the 

Imperialists, 
Royalists, 
Republicans, 
and Parliamentarians. 
'The Royalists maybe again subdivided into Orieanists^ 
Legitimists, and Fusionists; and the Fusionists into 
Orleanist-Fusionists, and Legitimist-Fusionista. 

'The Imperialists do not require to be described. They 
form a small party in the salons of Paris, and much the 
largest party in the provinces. 

' Those who are Royalists without being Fusionists are 
also comparatively insignificant in numbers. There are 
a very few Legitimists who pay to the elder branch the 
unreasoning worship of superstition ; who adore Henri 
V. not as a means but as an end ; who pray for his 
reign* not for their own interests, not for the interests of 
France^ but for his own sake; who believe that he 
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derives his title from God, and that when the proper time 
oomes God will restore him ; and that to subject his 
daims to the smallest compromise — to admit, for instance^ 
as the Fusionists do, that Louis Philippe was really a 
long, and that the reign of Henri V. did not begin the 
instant that Charles X. expired — would be a sinful con- 
tempt of Divine right* which might deprive his cause of 
Divine assistance. 

* There are also a very few Orleanists who, with a 
strange confusion of ideas, do not perceive that a title 
founded solely on a revolution was destroyed by a 
revolution ; that if the will of the people was sufficient 
lo exclude the descendants of Charles X., it also could 
exclude the descendants of Louis Philippe ; and that the 
hereditary daims of the Comte de Paris cannot be uiged 
except on the condition of admitting the preferable claims 
of the Comte de Chambord 

' The bulk, then, of the Royalists are Fusionists ; but 
though all the Fusionists agree in believing that the only 
government that can be permanent in France is a 
mociarchy, and that the only nxNiardiy that can be per- 
manent b one depending on hereditary succession ; tlKNigh 
they agree in believing that neither of the Bourbon 
branches b strong enough to seise the throne, and that 
each of them b strong enough to exdude the other, yet 
between the Orieanist-Fusiofiists and the Legitimist. 
F u sio ni sts tiM separatioQ b as marked and the nutual 
hatred as bitter, as those whidi divkle the meat hoalllt 
pHtiM in Eoglaad. 
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They feel towards the noblesse the hatred which has 
accumulated during twelve centuries of past oppression 
and the resentment excited by present insolence. Of all 
the noble families of France the most noble is that of 
Bourbon. The head of that house has always called 
himself le premier gentilhomme de France, The Bour- 
bons therefore suffer, and in an exaggerated dq^ree^ 
the odium which weighs down the caste to which they 
belong. It was this odium, this detestation of privilege 
and precedence and exclusiveness, or, as it is sometimes 
called, this love of equality, which raised the barricades 
of 1830. It was to flatter these feelings that 
Philippe sent his sons to the public schools and to the 
National Guard, and tried to establish his Government 
on the narrow foundation of the bourgeoisie. Louis 
Philippe and one or two of the members of his family, 
succeeded in obtaining some personal popularity, but it 
was only in the comparatively small class, the/tfyj Ug^ 
with which they shared the emoluments of Government, 
and it was not sufficient to raise a single hand in their 
defence when the masses, whom the Court could not 
bribe or caress, rose against it The Orieanist-Fusionists 
are Bourbonists only from calculation. They wish for 
the Comte de Paris for their king, not from any affection 
for him or for his family, but because they think that 
such an arrangement offers to France the best chance of 
a stable Government in some degree under popular 
control : and they are ready to tolerate the intermediate 
reign of Henri V. as an evil, but one which must be 
endured as a means of obtaining something else, not 
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very good in itself but less objectionable to them than a 
Bonapartist dynasty or a Republic 

• •••••• 

* The Legitimists have been so injured in fortune and 
\ fai influence, they have been so long an oppressed caste, 
excluded from power, and even from sympathy, that 
they have acquired the faults of slaves, have become 
timid, or frivolous, or bitter. Their long retirement from 
public life has made them unfit for it The older 
roe m be n of the party have forgotten its habits and its 
duties, the younger ones have never learnt them. Their 
long absence from the Chambers and from the depart- 
mental and municipal councils, from the central and from 
the local government of France, has deprived them of 
all aptitude for business. The bulk of them are 
worshippers of wealth, or ease, or pleasure, or safety. 
The only unselfish feeling which they dierish is attach- 
ment to their hereditary sovereigiL They re v ere Henri 
V. as the ruler pointed out to them by Providence : they 
love him as the rep r esen tative of Charles X the champion 
of their order, who died in exile for having attempted to 
restore to them the Govern m ent of France. They hope 
that on his restoration the cmmmilk of lawyerSi and 
UiUrmlmrt^ and adventurers, who have trampled on the 
gk n Hhk t m t mt ever since iSjo^ wtU be turned down to 
HKir proper places, and that ancient descent will i^aia 
be the pasip o ft to the highoAcca of the State aad to 
the sodety of the Sovereign. The advent of Henri V., 
whidi to the Orieanist braach of the Puiiof^ ia a 
pdiM MaM^ia to the Luitiinist branch a darirablt 
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end The succession of the Comte de Paris, to which 
the Orleanists look with hope, is foreseen by the L^ti- 
mists with misgivings. The Fusionist party is in fact 
kept together not by common sympathies but by oonunon 
antipathies ; each branch of it hates or distrusts the 
idol of the other, but they co-operate because each 
branch hates still more bitterly, and distrusts still more 
deeply, the Imperialists and the Republicans. 

'Among the educated classes there are few Republicans^ 
using that word to designate those who actually wish to 
see France a republic There are indeed, many who 
regret the social equality of the republic, the times 
when plebeian birth was an add in the struggle for power, 
and a journeyman mason could be a serious candidate 
for the Presidentship, but they are alarmed at its in* 
stability. They have never known a republic live for 
more than a few years, or die except in convulsioaa» 
The Republican party, however, though small, is not to 
be despised It is skilful, determined, and united. 
And the Socialists and the Communists, whom we have 
omitted in our enumeration as not belonging to the 
educated classes, would supply the Republican leaders 
with an army which has more than once become master 
of Paris. 

' The only party that remains to be described is that 
to which we have given the name of Parliamentarians. 
Under this designation — a designation that we must 
admit that we have invented ourselves— we include 
those who are distinguished from the Imperialists by 
their desire for a parliamentary form of government ; 
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and fiom the Republicans, by their willingness that that 
government should be regal ; and from the Royalists, by 
their willingness that it should be republican. In this 
class are included many of the wisest and of the 
bonestest men in France. The only spedes of rule to 
irfiich they are irreconcilably opposed is despotism. No 
conduct on the part of Louis Napoleon would conciliate 
a sincere Orleanist, or Legitimist, or Fusionist, or Re- 
publican. The anti-regal prejudices of the last, and the 
loyalty of the other three, must force them to oppose a 
Bonapartist dynasty, whatever might be the conduct of 
the reigning e mper or. But if Louis Napoleon should 
ever think the time, to which he p ro fe sses to look for- 
ward, arrived — if he should ever grant to France^ or 
accept from her, institutions really constitutional ; insti* 
tutions, under which the will of the nation* fredy ex« 
pressed by a free press and by fredy choaen represents- 
tives* should control and direct the conduct of her 
gov er no r — the Parliamentarians would eagerly rally 
found him. On the same conditions tfiey would sup- 
port with equal readiness Henri V. or the Comte dc 
Paris, a president elected by the people, or a piesklent 
nominated by an Assembly. They are the friends of 
liberty, whatever be the Ibrm in which she ouy present 



« Although our author visits the Profviaoss» Us work 
no report of their political feeUngSL Thecxpla- 
probably is* thai he Ibaod no iwpfisriun oflt 
TiM daspolisai Mdcr wUdi Fruct is aofw a^fariiV is 
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little felt in the capital It shows itself principally in 
the subdued tone of the debates, if debates they can be 
called, of the Corps L^slatif, and the inanity of the 
newspapers. Conversation is as free in Paris as it was 
under the Republic Public opinion would not support 
the Government in an attempt to silence the salons of 
Paris. But Paris possesses a public opinion, because it 
possesses one or two thousand highly educated men 
whose great amusement, we might say whose great bust* 
ness, is to converse, to criticise the acts of their niler% 
and to pronounce decisions which float from drde to 
circle, till they reach the workshop, and even the bar- 
rack. In the provinces there are no such centres of 
intelligence and discussion, and, therefore, on political 
subjects, there is no public opinion. The consequence 
is, that the action of the Government is there really des- 
potic ; and it employs its irresistible power in tearing 
from the departmental and communal authorities all 
the local franchises and local self-government which they 
had extorted from the central power in a struggle of 
forty years. 

' Centralisation, though it is generally disclaimed by 
every party that is in opposition, is so powerful an in- 
strument that every Monarchical Government which has 
ruled France since 1789 has maintained, and even tried 
to extend it 

' The Restoration, and the Government of July» weie 
as absolute centralisers as Napoleon himself. The local 
power which they were forced to surrender they made 
over to the narrow/tf^/ Ugal^ the privileged ten-pounden^ 
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who were then attempting to govern France. The 
Republic gave the election of the Conseils gMraux to 
the people^ and thus dethroned the notaries who go- 
verned those assemblies when they represented only the 
keurgwisU. The Republic made the Maires electhre; 
the Republic placed education in the hands of the local 
authorities. Under its influence the communeSi the 
canton% and the departments were becoming real 
admin i s trati ve bodies. They are now geographical 
dhrisaooa The Prtfet ^>points the Maires ; the Prtfet 
appoints in every canton a Gnnmissaire de Police^ 
seldom a respectable man, as the ofBce is not honour- 
able ; the Gardes champ£tres» who are the local police, 
aie put under his control ; the Recteur, who was a sort 
of local Minister of Education in every department, is 
sup pr es sed ; his powers are transferred to the Prtfet ; 
the Prtfet appoints, promotes, and dismisses all the 
masters of the ScoUs friwmires. The Prtfet can destroy 
the p rosper i ty of every commune that displeases him. 
He can diq>lace the functionaries, dose its schools* 
obstruct its public works, and withhold the money whidi 
the Government habitually gives in aid of local improve- 
ment He can convert it faideed, into a mere unofgaa* 
ised aggregation of indhriduals, by dismissing every 
co mm u n al (uactiooary, and pladng its concern s bi the 
hands of his own nomineea There are many hundreds 
of co mmun e s that have been thus treated, and whose 
maslsft are now uneducated peasanta The Prffct can 
disnbe the Cmuril gMrmt of Us dcpaitaiQit lad 
aklMMKh he cannot actually naase their succsssonL he 
4oe^ so viftuaOjr* No CMdMals ioe att electhni 
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can succeed unless he is supported by the Government. 
The Courts of law» criminal and civil, are the toob of 
the executive. The Government appoints the judges^ 
the Pr^fet provides the jury, and la Haute Poliee acts 
without either. All power of combination, even of 
mutual communication, except from mouth to mouth, 11 
gone. The newspapers are suppressed or intimidated, 
the printers are the slaves of the Pr^fet, as they lose 
their privilege if they oflTend ; the secrecy of the post is 
habitually and avowedly violated ; there are spies in 
every country town to watch and report conversation ; 
every individual stands defenceless and insulated, in the 
face of this unscrupulous executive, with its thousands 
of armed hands and its thousands of watching eyes. The 
only opposition that is ventured is the abstaining from 
voting. Whatever be the office, and whatever be the 
man, the candidate of the Pr^fet comes in ; but if he is 
a man who would have been unanimously rejected in % 
state of freedom, the bolder electors show their indigna- 
tion by their absence. 

' In such a state of society the traveller can learn little. 
Even those who rule it, know little of the feelings of 
their subjects. The vast democratic sea on which the 
Empire floats is influenced by currents, and agitated hf 
ground swells which the Government discovers only hf 
their effects. It knows nothing of the passions which 
influence these great apparently slumbering mass^ 
Indeed, it takes care, by stifling their expitssioOt to 
prevent their being known. 
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' We disq)pfOve in many respects of the manner in 
which Louis Napoleon employs his power, as we dis- 
approve in all r e sp ect s of the means by which he seized 
it ; biit» on the whole, we place him high among the 
sovereigns of France. As respects his foreign policy we 
put him at the very top. The foreign policy of the 
rulers of mankind, whether they be kings, or ministers, 
or senates, or demagogues, is generally so hateful, and 
at the same time so contemptible, so grasping, so irri- 
table, so unscrupulous, and so oppressive — so much 
dictated by ambition, by antipathy and by vanity, so" 
selfish, often so petty in its objects, and so regardless of 
human misery in its means, that a sovereign who be- 
haves to other nations with merely the honesty and 
justice and forbearance which are usual between man 
and man, deserves the praise of exalted virtue. The 
sovereigns of France have probably been as good as the 
«ver^(e of sovereigns. Placed indeed at the head of the 
firrt nation of the Continent, they have probably been 
better ; but bow atrocious has been their conduct towards 
tfieir neighbour I If we go bade no further than to the 
Restoration, we find Louis XVIII. fimnisv the Holy 
Alliaaoc^ and attacking Spain without a shadow of pro- 
vocatioQ, for the avowed purpose of crushing her liberties 
aad ghriag absotule power to the most detestable of 
■wdcm tyraatSL We find Charles X invading a do* 
pcndinci of his ally, the Sultan, aad cnnfisrafii^ a 
p iov ia c a to iwenge a tap on the laoe ghen by the 
Bcjr of Algieft to a Fiwck oomuL We find^ Louis 
PhBppt hraaUi^ tlw wmtt aolaaMi MMMSMla wMi 
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almost wanton faithlessness ; renouncing all extension 
of territory in Africa and then conquering a country 
larger than France — a country occupied by tribes ndio 
never were the subjects of the Sultan or of the Bey, 
and who could be robbed of their independence only 
by wholesale and systematic massacre ; we find him 
joining England, Spain, and Portugal in the Quadruple 
Alliance, and deserting them as soon as the time of 
action had arrived ; joining Russia, Prussia, Austria and 
England, in the arrangement of the Eastern question, 
on the avowed basis that the integrity of the Ottoman 
empire should be preserved, and then attempting to rob 
it of Egypt. We find him running the risk of a war with 
America, because she demanded, too unceremoniously, 
the payment of a just debt, and with England because 
she complained of the ill-treatment of a missionary. We 
find him trying to ruin the commerce of Switieriand be- 
cause the Diet arrested a French spy, and deposing Queen 
Pomare because she interfered with the sale of French 
brandies ; and, as his last act, eluding an express pro- 
mise by a miserable verbal equivocation, and sowing the 
seeds of a future war of succession in order to get for 
one of his sons an advantageous establishment in Spain. 
'The greatest blot in the foreign policy of Louis 
Napoleon is the invasion of Rome, and for that he is 
scarcely responsible. It was originally planned by Loub 
Philippe and Rossi. The expedition which sailed from 
Toulon in 1849 ^^ prepared in 1847. It was de- 
spatched in the first six months of his presidency* in 
obedience to a vote of the Assembly, when the Assembly 
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was stOl the nikr of France ; and Louis Napoleon's 
celebrated letter to Ney was an attempt, not, periiaps 
constitutional or prudent, but well-intentioned, to obtain 
for the Roman people liberal and secular institutions 
instead of ecclesiastical tyranny. 

'His other mistake was the attempt to enforce on 
Turkey the capitulations of 1740^ and to revive pre- 
tentions of the Latins in Jerusalem which had slept for 
more than a century. This, again, was a legacy from 
Louis Philippe. It was Louis Philippe who claimed a. 
right to restore the dome, or the portico, we fofget which, 
of the Hdy Sepulchre, and to insult the Greeks by 
rebuilding it in the Latin instead of the Byzantine form. 
Loub Napoleon has the merit, rare in private life, and 
almost unknown among princes, of having frankly and 
u nr es erv edly withdrawn his demands, though supported 
by treaty, as soon as he found that they coukl not be 
conceded without danger to the conceding party. 

'With these exceptions, his management of the foreign 
rdatioQS of France has been faultiest To England he 
has been honest and confiding, to Russia conciliatory but 
firm, to Austria land and forbearing, and he has treated 
Prussia with, perhaps, more cooskleration than that seml- 
Rusaian Court and childishly false and cunning Ung 
dcMfYed. He has been asniied by every fenn of temp* 
lalioa, thfoqgh his hopes and through his Cean^aadhas 
loaaiaed fMJhA aad diaimeicstaL Such eosducl 
dsssriM Hn adarfratkm with whkh Ei^laad has repaid 
It 

« Wo caMOt piiist htai as an • dmtohtial of . Ho b 
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indolent and procrastinating. He hates details^ and 
therefore does not understand them. When he has 
given an order he does not see to its execution ; indeed, 
he cannot, for he does not know how it ought to be 
executed. He directed a fleet to be prepared to co- 
operate with us in the Baltic in the spring. Duoo8» his 
Minister of Marine, assured him that it was ready. The 
time came, and not a ship was rigged or manned. He 
asked us to suspend the expedition for a couple of 
months. We refused, and sailed without the Frendi 
squadron. If the Russians had ventured out, and we 
either had beaten them single-handed, or been repulsed 
for want of the promised assistance, the effect on France 
would have been frightful We have reason to believe 
that it was only in the middle of February that he made 
up his mind to send an army to Bulgaria. They arrived 
by driblets, without any plan of operations, and it was 
not until August that their battering train left Toulon. 
It ought to have reached Sebastopol in May. In time; 
however, he must see the necessity of either becoming 
an active man of business himself, or of ministering* like 
other sovereigns, through his Ministers. Up to the 
present time many causes have concurred to occasioa 
him to endeavour to be his own Minister, and to treat 
those to whom he gives that name as mere clerks. He 
is jealous and suspicious, fond of power, and impatient 
of contradiction. With the exception of Drouyn de 
rHu)rs, the eminent men of France, her statesmen and 
her generals, stand aloof from him. Those who are not . 
in exile have retired from public life» and offer neither 
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aMistanoe nor advice. Advice, indeed, he refuses, and, 
what is still more useful than advice, censure, he punishes. 

'But the war, though it must last longer, and cost 
more in men and in money than it would have done if 
it were managed with more intelligence and acthfity, 
must end bvouraUy. Ill managed as it has been by 
France; it has been worse managed by Russia. It is 
impossible that that semi-barbarous empire, with its 
scarcely sane autocrat, its corrupt administration, its 
d is or d ered finances, and its heterogeneo u s populations; 
should uhimatdy triumph over the two most powerful 
nations of Europe, flanked by Austria, and disposing of 
the faiuuical valour of Turkey. If Louis Napoleon 
pleases the vanity of France by military glory, and 
rewards her exertions by a triumphant peace ; if he 
employs his absolute power in promoting her p rospe rity 
by further relaxing the fetters iriiich encumber her 
i n du stry ; if he takes advantage of the popularity whidi 
a successful war, an honourable peace, and internal 
p roa p q ity must confer on him, to give to her a little 
teal liberty and a little teal self-govcnunent ; if he 
gradually subsides from a Tspnavst to a BmiXj^ ; if he 
aDows tome liberty of the press^ tome liberty of electioiV 
•ome liberty of discussion, and tome liberty of dedsion ; 
he may pass the remainder of his agitated life in the 
lisw|uil cxcfcise of limited, but great and aecwe power » 
tlw ally of Eqglawl, and the beoefador of Franca 

* If Hilt frrp iff tntt ff n shmiM hr rraliafri snd wt rrpftt, 
tiMtaflmvmaay cootingendes it appears to «s^ he 
Hie lal imp wh a b ia H aJbida to KniiDpe the beH fcepe 
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of undisturbed peace and progressive dviUsation and 
prosperity. An alliance with England was one of the 
favourite dreams of the first Napoleon. He belmved^ 
and with reason, that England and France united could 
dictate to all Europe. But in this respect, as indeed in 
all others, his purposes were selfish. Being master of 
France, he wished France to be mistress of the world. 
All that he gave to France was power, all that he required 
from Europe was submission. The objects for idiicfa he 
desired our co-operation were precisely those idiich we 
wished to defeat The friendship from which we recoiled 
in disgust, almost in terror, was turned into unrelenting 
hatred ; and in the long struggle which followed, each 
party felt that its safety depended on the total ruin of 
the other. 

' The alliance which the uncle desired as a means of 
oppressing Europe, the nephew seeks for the purpose of 
setting her free. The heavy continued weight of Russia 
has, ever since the death of Alexander, kept down all 
energy and independence of action, and even of thought; 
on the Continent She has been the patron of every 
tyrant, the protector of every abuse, the enemy of every 
improvement It was at her instigation that the Congress 
of Verona decreed the enslavement of Spain, and thai in 
the conferences of Leybach it was determined to stifle 
liberty in Italy. Every court on the Continent is cursed 
with a Russian party ; and woe be to the Sovereign and 
to the Minister who is not at its head : all the resources 
of Russian influence and of Russian corruption * are 
hvished to render his people rebellious and his adminia* 
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tratioQ imsiiocessfuL From this pHm fcrU it dun we 
bdieve that Europe will now be relieved ; and if the 
people or the sovereigns of the Continent, particularly 
those of Germany and Italy, make a tolerable use of the 
freedom from foreign dictation which the weakness of 
Russia will give to them, we k>ok forward to an indefinite 
ooorse of p ro s per i ty and improvement Unhappily, 
experience, however, forbids us to be sanguine. Forty 
years ago^ an event, such as we are now contemplating, 
occ ur red, A Power which had deprived the Continent of 
the power of independent action fell, and for several 
years had no successor. Germany and Italy recalled or 
re-established their sovereigns, and entrusted them with 
power such as they had never possessed before. How 
they used it may be inferred from the general ^tbreak 
of lt4S. A popular indignation, such as could have 
been exdted only by kmg years of foUy, stupidity, and 
tyranny, swept away or shook every throne from Berlin 
toPalerma The people was everywhere for some months 
triumphant ; and its abuse of power produced a reaction 
which r e sto red or introduced despotism in every kingdom 
except Prussia and Piedmont, and even hi Prussia gave 
to the King power sufficient to enable him, up to the 
preKnt moment, to maintain a policy, mischievous to 
the interests^ diq^usting to the sympathies^ and injurkMS 
to the boMwr of his people But whOt the AngkMSaUic 
aUaaet €ontisiics» the CootiiiesI will be defended finooi 
Hm wofit of all evUs^the p r s fe atfc m of doasidc im- 
pfovHMni^ asd the aggnvation 01 
bf fHiign Itwvwam Thai ■IHmw 
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preserved the liberty of Piedmont If it had been 
estabh'shed sooner, it might have preserved that of Hesse, 
and have saved Europe from the revolting spectacle of 
the constitutional resistance of a whole people against 
an usurping tyrant and a profligate mimster crushed by 
brutal, undisguised violence. 

' We repeat that we are not sanguine, that we do not 
expect the tranquil, uninterrupted progress mdiich would 
be the result of the timely concession on the part of the 
sovereigns, and of the forbearance and moderation on. 
the part of their subjects, which, if they could profit by^ 
the lessons of history, would be adopted by both parties. i\ 
The only lesson, indeed, which history teaches is, that I . 
she teaches none either to subjects or to sovereigns. 
But we do trust that when the ruler and his people are 
allowed to settle their own aflfairs between one another, 
they will come from time to time to coarse and imperfect, 
but useful arrangements of their diflferences. Rational 
liberty may advance slowly and unequally; it may 
sometimes be slrrested, it may sometimes be forced bade, 
but its march in every decennial period will be perceptible. 
Like an oak which has grown up among storms, its durabi- 
lity will be in proportion to the slowness of its progresa.' 

Correspondence. 

TocqttCTilk, Jnt jo^ llss- 

I have only just arrived here, my dear Senior, after 
wandering for nearly a month from friend to friend all 
through the Touraine and the Maine. As you may 
think, I am, on returning home after so long an 
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overpowered with trifling business. I cannot, theiefoffe^ 
comply to-day with your request and write to you the 
letter you ask for : I will write it after much thought and 
at length. The subject is well worthy of the trouble. 
Shall I at the same time send back to you the coo- 
versatioci iriiich I have corrected, and in what way? 
The post woukl be very unsafe and expensive. Give 
me, there fo re , your instructkMS on this point But above 
aU, give us news of yourselves and of all our friends. 

My wife has borne the journey better than I expectedr 
and the delight we fed in finding oorsdves here once 
more will completely restore her. 

Thb delight is really very great and in proportion to 
the annoyance of wandering about as we have done for 
three years without ever finding a place wfaicfa entirely 
sotted ttiL 

As to public news, I have heard none since I left 
ParisL The only spot which a single ray of light can 
ever reach is ParisL All the rest is in profound dark- 
MSSL If you hear an)rthing important, pray tell me. 

Adieu, dear Senior. Remember me to MrsL and Miss 
Senior»and believe in our long aad very-sincere affectioii, 

A. Dl ToOQUgVIUX 



J«lyaSiiHS- 

I wrolt to you yesterday, my dear Senior, a long 

lesser acoo^ottiff vo my DroQusc* 

ButwlMn I read it over I Celt that it was absurd lo 
mmd sadi a letter by the post; espedalljr to a 
asd I bufwt wL 

\ 
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Since the assault of the 18th,' the ' interfeience of the 
police in private correspondence has become more 
active. Many of my friends as well as I myself have 
perceived it More letters have been kept back and 
more have been stopped. Two of mine have been k)st. 
You may remember that two letters from me failed to 
reach you, three years ago. The danger is greater in 
the country, where handwritings are known, than in 
Paris. You advise me to put my letters into a cover 
directed to your Embassy, which will forward them. 
But this is no security. If a letter be suspected, it is 
easy to open and re-seal it, and still easier simply to 
suppress it 

And, in fact, after all, you have lost little. I wrote to 
you only what I have a hundred times said to you. We 
have lived so much together, and with such perfect 
mutual confidence, that it is difficult for either of us to 
say anything new to the other. 

Besides, on reading over again, with attention, your 
note of our last conversation,* I have nothing to alter. 
All that I could do would be to develope a little more my 
opinions, and to support them by additional aiguments^ 
I feel more and more their truth, and that the progress 
of events will confirm them much more than any 
reasoning^ of mine can do. 

We are annoyed and disturbed, having the house fiiU 
of workmen. I am trying to warm it by hot air, and 

< On the i8(h Jime, 185$, Um Ficach tad Ei^ikh 
•mmU oq ScbMtopoL— Ed. 
• TImI oC Um aSth Maj, 1855.— Ed. 
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am forced to bore through very old and very tfiick walls ; 
but we shall be repaid by being able to live here during 
the winter. 

I am amusing myself with the letters which our young 
soldiers in the East, peasants from this parish, write 
home to their families, and which are brought to me. 
This corre s pondence should be read in order to under- 
stand the singular character of the French peasant It 
is strange to see the ease with which these men become 
accustomed to the risks of military life, to danger and to 
death, and yet how their hearts cling to their fidds and 
to the occupations of country life. The horrors of war 
are described with simplicity, and almost with enjoy* 
ment But in the midst of these accounts one finds 
sudi phrases as these : ** What cropdoyou intend to sow 
in sudi a field next year ?"* *" How is the mare ?* ''Has 
the cow a fine calf?** ftc No minds can be more 
versatile, and at the same time more constant I have 
always thought that, after all, the peasantry were su- 
perior to all other classes in France. But these men 
are deplorably in want of knowledge aad education, 
or rather the education to which they have been sub- 
jected for centuries past has taught them to make a bad 
use of their natural good qualities. 

It seems to me that Lord John's rerignatkm will 
enable your Cabinet to stand, at least for sometiaM;. 
An that has passed in England since the bcginaiiv of 
Ike war grkvcs me deeply. Seen from a distance^ your 
CoMtkutfaMi appcaiB to me an adasl rable nacUM —h lf h 
b gMii« Ml of ofdtr, partly finooi the wea ri n g out of 
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its works, partly from the unskilfulness of its workeriL 
Such a spectacle is useful to our Government 

I asked you some questions, which you have not 
answered. Is Mrs. Grote returned from Germany ? Is 
she well ? Has she received my letter addressed to her 
at Heidelberg ? The last question is always doubtful ndien 
one writes from France. 

I send you a letter from the Count de F6)elon, idiidi 
I think will interest you. You will give it me bade 
when we meet 

I am very curious to know what you will think of 

Egypt ; and I hope that we shall be established in Paris 

when you return, 

A. DE TOCQUEVILLX. 

TocqneriDe, Sqitember 19^ lS$5. 

Your letter, my dear Senior, of the 26th of August^ 
has much interested me. I see that you are resolved on 
your great journey. I could say like Alexander, if the 
comparison were not too ambitious, that I should wish 
to be in your place if I were not in my own ; but I can* 
not get satiated with the pleasure of being at home after 
so long an absence. Everything is pleasure in this 
country life, among my own fields. Even the solitude 
is charming ; but were I anywhere else, I should envy 
you your tour. 

Everything in Egypt is curious : the past, the present^ 
and the future. I hope to learn much from your Journal, 
which I trust that I shall have. We shall certainly meet 
you in Paris. 
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The noise made by the fall of Sebastopol has echoed 
even to this distant comer of France. It is a glorious 
event, and has delighted every Frenchman of every 
party and of every opinion, for in these matters we are 



I fear that the victory has been bought deariy. There 
is not a neighbouring village to which the war has not 
cost some of its children. But they bear it admirably. 
You know, that in war we show the best side of our 
character. If our civilians resembled our soldiers we 
sboold long ago have been masters of Europe. 

This war has never been popular, nor b it popular, 
yet we bear all its cost with a cheerfulness admirable 
iriien you consider the sorrows which it occasions, aggr»* 
vatcd by the distress produced by the deamess of bread. 
IC instead of the Crimea, the seat of war had been the 
Rhine, with a definite purpose, the whole nation would 
have risen, as it has done before. 

But the object of the war is unintelligible to the 
people. They only know that France is at war, aad 
must be made, at any price, to triumph. 

I must oonfeM^ that I myself whq understand the 
object for which all this blood is shed, aad who approve 
that object, do not fed the intctcst whidi sadi great 
events ougM so c a cwe \ loc i oo not CKpect a fssuR 
onal to the sacrifioei 

I think, with yo«, that Russia b a gnat dingar to 
Earopi; I diink so aMie strongly, becaast I hatro had 
oooofftnnitiaa of stndvinir the mat amiffsaa ef her 

I baVtv* iMm mMM «» bt 
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nent, and entirely beyond the reach of foreign attack. 
(I have not time now to tell you why.) But I am 
deeply convinced that it is not by taking from her s 
town, or even a province, nor by diplomatic precautions^ 
still less by placing sentinels along her frontier, that the 
Western Powers will permanently stop her progress^ 

A temporary bulwark may be raised against her, but 
a mere accident may destroy it, or a change of alliances 
or a domestic policy may render it useless 

I am convinced that Russia can be stopped only by 
raising before her powers created by the hatred iiduch 
she inspires, whose vital and constant interest it shall be 
to keep themselves united and to keep her in. In other 
words, by the resurrection of Poland, and by the le-ani- 
mation of Turkey. 

I do not believe that either of these means can now be 
adopted. The detestable jealousies and ambitions of 
the European nations resemble, as you say in your 
letter, nothing better than the quarrels of the Greeks in 
the face of Philip. Not one will sacrifice her passions or 
her objects. 

About a month ago I read some remarkable articles^ 
which you perhaps have seen, in the German papers, on 
the progress which Russia is making in the extreme 
East The writer seems to be a man of sense and well 
informed. 

It appears that during the last five years, Russia, pro- 
fiting by the Chinese disturbances, has seized, not only 
the mouth of the Amoor, but a large territory in Moii-> 
golia, and has also gained a considerable portion of tlie 

VOU IL K 
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tribes which inhabit it Yoa know Uiat these tribes 
once overran all Asta« and have twice conquered China. 
The means have always been the same — some accident 
which, for an instant, has united these tribes in submis- 
sioQ to the will of one maa Now, says the writer, very 
pbustbly, the Czar may bring this about, and do what 
has been done by Genghis Khan, and, indeed, by others. 

If these designs are carried out, all Upper Asia will 
be at the mercy of a man, wbo» though the seat of his 
power be in Europe, can unite and dose 00 one pointy 
the Mongols. 

I know more about Sir G. Lewis's book ^ than you da 
I have read it through, and I do not say, as you do^ that 
it must be a good book, but Uiat it t/ a good book. 
Pray say as much to Sir George when you see him, as a 
letter of mine to Lady Theresa 00 tlie subject may 
have miscarried. 

It b as necessary now for friends to write in duplicate 
from town to town, as it b if they are separated by the 
ocean and fear that the ship which carries their letters 
may be kist I hear that our friend John MiU has latdy 
published an exceUent book. Is it true? at aU events 
veflBem^^er ute vo ntmB 

Adie«» my dear Senior. Do not fccgct us any mofe 
thn we fcfgct you. Kindest rcgaids to Misl Senior, 
MMi Miss S eni o r, and If isl Gfotc 

A. Dl Tocquetiux 



\ 
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Parii, April i, 1856^ 

I write a few lines to you at Marseilles, my dear 
Senior, as you wished' I hope that you will tenninaite 
your great journey as felicitously as yom seem to 
me to have carried it on from the beginning. The 
undertaking appears to have been a complete success. 
I wish that it might induce you next year to cross over 
the ocean to America. I should be much interested in 
hearing and reading your remarks upon that society. 
But perhaps Mrs. Senior will not be so ready to start off 
again ; so, that I may not involve myself in a quarrel 
with her, I will say no more on the subject 

I am longing to see you, for beside our dd and inti- 
mate friendship I shall be delighted to talk with such an 
interesting converser, and, above all, to find myself again 
in the company of (as Mrs. Grote calls you) ' the boy.' 
You will find me, however, in all * the vexations of cor- 
recting proofs and the other worries connected with 
bringing out a book.' It will not appear till the end of 
this month. 

I can tell you no more about politics than you may 
learn from the newspapers. Peace, though much de- 
sired, has caused no public excitement The truth is 
that just now we are not excitable. As long as she re- 
mains in this condition France will not strike one of 
those blows by which she sometimes shakes Europe and 
overturns herself 

Reeve has been and Milnes still is here. We have 

' Mr. Senior wmt 00 hb retvni fiooi Esjrpt— ^Boi 
* The Amcim Rigum.'-JLs^ 
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tilked much of you with diese two old friencbL Good 
bgrc» or rather* thank God, i bimtSt 
A tbottsud ktnd remem b rances to Mn. Senior. 

A. DE TOCQUEVILLE. 



COHVERSATIOH& 



Pmris, Jftff 16. — H de Tocqueville haa scarcely been 
visible since my return to Paris. Madame de Tocque- 
vQle has been absent She returned yesterday» and they 
spent this evening with ua. 

Tocqueville b full of his book, which is to appear in 
about a wedc Hb days and nights are devoted to cor- 
recting the press and to writing notes — ^which he thought 
would be trilling, but which grow in length and im« 
poftance. 

The object of the work b to account for the rapid 
p i ug ic ss of the Revotkitkm, to point out the principal 
causes whidi enabled a few comparathrdy obscure men 
to overthrow in six weeks a Monarchy of many cen- 



' I am inclined,' I safal, 'to attribute the rapidity with 
which the okl institutkms of France fen, to the (act that 
there was no tar M in France. Thai the kwsi or rather 
the cu s t o mi ^ of the dinerent provinces were dissimilart 
and that fw^ftg was 4 f ftn f d , Thai as soon as Ibt 
foundations or the limits of any power were examined, 
it cranMed to pieces; so flurt ibt Assembly 
in Ibt abaenoe of mf mtAmkf with, 

\ 
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' There is much truth in that,' answered Tocquevflle, 
' but there is also much truth in what looks like an oppo- 
site theory — namely, that the Monarchy fell because its 
power was too extensive and too absolute. Nothing is 
so favourable to revolution as centralisation, because 
whoever can seize the central point is obeyed down to 
the extremities. Now the centralisation of France under 
the old Monarchy, though not so complete as its 
cratic and Imperial tyrants afterwards made it, 
great Power was concentrated in Paris and in the 
provincial capitals. ' The smaller towns and the agricul- 
tural population were unorganised and defenceless. The 
14th of July revealed the terrible secret that the Master 
of Paris is the Master of France* 

Paris, May 1 8. — I spent the day at Athy, the countiy- 
seat of M. Lafosse,' who had been my companion in our 
Egyptian journey. 
'What do you hear,' I asked, 'of the Empress?' 
' Nothing,' he answered, ' but what is favourable ; all 
her instincts and prejudices are good. Lesseps, niio is 
nearly related to her, has many of her letters, wr i tt e n 
during the courtship, in which she speaks of her dear 
Louis with the utmost affection, and dwells on the hope 
that if ever she should become his wife, she may be able 
to induce him to liberalise his Government' 

' And now,' he said, ' tell me what you heard in Eng** 
land about our Canal ? ' 



' M. Lafone died nuoj jctfi tea He w«i a friead of M. dt 
bj wlMm lie tad Mr. Senior wot invited to join tbt opedicion toEorpt 
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' I heard nothing/ I answered* ' except from Maclean. 
He told me that he thought that the Maritime Canal, if 
supplied from the sea, would become stagnant and un* 
wholesome, and gradually fill That that plan was 
fonned when the levels of the two seas were supposed to 
differ, so that there would be a constant current 

""Now that the equality of their leveb has been ascer- 
tained,** he said to me, ** the only mode of obtaining a 
current is to employ the Nile instead of the sea.** 
"But can the Nile spare the water?** I asked ''Cer-' 
tainly,** he answered. *'An hour a day of the water 
from the Nile, even when at its lowest, would be ample." 
* And what do the other en gin eer s say?" I asked. "Ran* 
dall,** he replied, ** agrees with me. The others are at 
present for the salt water. But we are to meet in time 
and discuss it thoroughly.** ' 

Mt b not the opinion of the engineers,' answered 
Lafbsse, 'that I want, but that of the politicians. 

' We are told Uiat Lord Palmerston threatens to prevent 
it as long as he b Minister. Thb makes us very angry. 
We think that we perceive in hb oppcsitioii hb okl 
hatred of France and of everything that France supports 
or even favour*— feelings which we hoped the AlUaaoe 
had cured. 

'The matter/ be continued, 'was to have been brovght 
bdbre the Gmgreas. Buol had promised to Nigrdli to 
do so^ tad Cavour to Lesseps and Paleocapa, But after 
the oc cup a t io n of Italy, and the Belgian press^^aad the 
rights of Neutrib had beca introduced, ibt CongrcM got 
imoatknt and H was thowhl iMsiMdieBl to ask 

N 
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to attend to another episodical matter. The Emperor, 
however, did something. He asked All Pasha, the 
Turkish Minister, what were the Sultan's views. • They 
will be governed," said All Pasha, '^ in a great measure 
by those of his allies." "As one of theai,'* said the 
Emperor, ** I am most anxious for its success.** " In that 
case," replied Ali Pasha, "the Sultan can have no 
objection to it in principle, though he may wish to annex 
to his firman some conditions — for instance, as to the 
occupation of the forts at each end by a mixed garrison 
of Turks and Egyptians." The Emperor then turned to 
Lord Clarendon. " What are your views,** be asked^ " as 
to the Suez Canal ? " " It is a grave matter,** answered 
Lord Clarendon, " and one on which I have no instnic* 
tions. But I believe it to be impracticable.** •* Well/* 
replied the Emperor, " but supposing for the sake of tlie 
argument, that it is practicable, what are your intentiofis f 
** I cannot but think," answered Lord Clarendon, " that 
any new channel of commerce must be beneficial to 
England. The real difficulty is the influence which die 
Canal may have in the relations of Egypt and Turkey/* 
." If that be the only obstacle," replied the 
" there is not much in it, for Ali Pasha has just told 
that if we make no objection the Sultan makes 
We cannot be more Turkish than tlie Turk.'* * 

' I am most anxious,' added Lafosse, ' that this stupid 
opposition of yours should come to an end. Trifling as 
the mdtter may seem, it endangers the cordiality of the 
Alliance. The people of England, who do not know 
how jealous and fassiontUs we are, cannot estimate the 
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mistrust and the irritatioii irfiich it exdtci. That an 
cnterpriae on irfiich the French, wisely or foolishly» have 
set their hearts* should be stopped by the caprice of a 
wrong-headed Englishman, hurts our vanity ; and everjr- 
thing Uiat hurts our vanity offends us much more than 
what injures our serious interestsi 

* If the engineers and the capitalists decide in favour of 
the scheme, you will have to yield at last You had 
much better do so now, when you can do it with a good 
grace. Do not let your acquiescence be e x tor t e d ,* 

Pwis^ Mmy 19. — ^After breakfast I spent a couple of 
hours with Cousia 

* You have been in England,' he said, 'since you left 
Egypt What b the news as to our Canal? Will 
Palmerston let us have it? You must stay a few wedcs 
in Paris to estimate the eflcct of your oppoa it ioo to it 
We consider Palmerston's conduct as a proof that Ms 
hatred of France is unabated, and the aco ui e acence of 
the rest of your Cabinet as a proof that, now we are no 
longer necessary to you, now that we have destroyed for 
you the maritime power of Russia» you ase indifcrcnt In 
our friendship^ 

' I know nodiing m)rself as to the merits of the CanaL 
I <fistnist Lessepa and evciythirv that he undertakciL 
He has much talent and loo much activity, but they only 
lend him and his fri en ds into wn iPfik I daieaay thai 
dwCnd b one^ tad dMt it 1*01 i^n to duuchoUm ; 
b«t aa I •■ aasioa* we iheald aotqaarfd wHh ^flaa^ 
I Ml ant uadtam that this Okf nbjact of diapadi 
ba 
\ 
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'Louis Napoleon/ he continued, 'professed to wish 
that you should allow the Sultan to give his consent ; but 
I doubt whether he is sincere. I am not sure that he is 
not pleased at seeing the Parisians occupied by some- 
thing besides his own doings, especially as it promotes 
the national dislike of England. Now that the war b 
over we want an object He tries to give us one by 
launching us into enormous speculations. , He is trytii|^ 
to make us English ; to g^ve us a taste for great and 
hazardous undertakings, leading to great gains» great 
losses, profuse expenditure, and sudden fortunes and 
failures. Such things suit j^^m ; they do not suit us. Our 
habits are economical and prudent, perhaps timid. We 
like the petty commerce of commission and detail, we 
prefer domestic manufactures to factories, we like to 
grow moderately rich by small profits, small expenditufe^ 
and constant accumulation. We hate the tumveoMX ridUs^ 
and scarcely wish to be among them. The progress for 
which we wish is political progress — not within, for there 
we are satisfied to oscillate, and shall be most happy if 
in i860 we find ourselves where we were in 1820— but 
without I believe that our master^s sortie against 
Belgium was a pilot balloon. He wished to see what 
amount of opposition he had to fear from you, and from 
Belgium, and how far we should support hioL He has 
found the two former greater than he expected. I am 
not sure that he is dissatisfied with the last' 

I spent the morning at H.'& He too attacked me 
about the CanaL 

' Do entreat,' he said, ' your public men to ovemiliB 
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their ill-conditioned colleague. I told yoa a year ago^ 
tlie mischief that you were doing* but I do not think that 
you believed me. You may find too late that I waa 
right- 

I repeated to him EUice's opinion that the commerce 
of England would not use the canal 

« I have heard that,' he said, ' from EUice himseU; but 
I differ from him. I agree with him, indeed, that jrour 
sailing vessels will not use the canal, but I believe that a 
few years hence }rou will have no purely sailing vessels^ 
except for the small coasting trade. Every large ship 
will have a propeller ; and with propellers, to be em> 
ployed occasionally, and sails for ordinary use, the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea are very manageable. I 
believe that the canal will be useful, and particularly 
to you. But whatever be the real merits of the 
sdieme, for God's sake let it be tried. Do not treat 
us like chiklren, and say, *'We know better what 
is good for you than you do yourselvesL You shaU 
not make your canal because you would kae moocy 
by It-' 

' What dkl you hear,' I sakl, *abottt the Coi^reas?* 

'I heard,' be answered* 'that Qareodoo waa uery 
good, and was the best, and that WalcwsU waa very bad, 
tad was the wont* 

*Caa you tell om,' I sakl, 'the real Ustory of tbt 
Tripartite Treaty r 

' I caa»* be aaawcmL ' Tkert waa an old cngagesMst 
brt w tim tlie tfme Pdwcn^ eotcrsd inio last eiprii^ tlMl 
if thqr Meoaeded in tbt war» thqr would Milt It fem 
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Russia to perform any conditions to which she mig^t 
submit 

' This engagement had been allowed to sleep ; I will 
not say that it was forgotten, but no one seemed disposed 
to revert to it. But after the twenty-second Protocol^ 
when Piedmont was allowed to threaten Austria, and 
neither England nor France defended her, Buol got 
alarmed. He feared that Austria might be left exposed 
to the vengeance of Russia on the north and east» and 
to that of the Italian Liberals on the South. An alliance 
with France and England, though only for a specified 
purpose, at least would relieve Austria from the ap- 
pearance of insulation. She would be able to talk of 
the two greatest Powers in Europe as her allies, and 
would thus acquire a moral force which might save her 
from attack. He recalled, therefore, the old engagement 
to the recollection of Clarendon and Louis Napoleon, and 
summoned them to fulfil it I do not believe that either 
of them was pleased. But the engagement was formal, 
and its performance, though open to misconstruction, 
and intended by Austria to be misconstrued, was 
attended by some advantages, though diflferent ones, to 
France and to England. So both your Government and 
ours complied.' 

Tuesday^ May 20. — The Tocquevilles and Rivet drank 
tea with us. 

I mentioned to Tocqueville the subject of my conver- 
sations with Cousin and H. 

' I agree with Cousin,' he said. ' The attempt to turn 
our national activity into speculation and commerce has 
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often been made, but has never had my pemunent 
success. The men who make these sudden fortunes ara 
not happy, for they are always suspected of fr if t mu rit, 
and the Government to which they belong Is suspected 
of friponmrit. Still less happy are those iriio have 
attempted to make them, and have faOed. And those 
who have not been able even to nuke the attempt IR 
envious and sulky. So that the whole worid become* 
suspicious and dissatisfied. 

' And even if it were univefsal, mere material proti- 
perity is not enough for us. Our Government must give 
us something more : must gratify our ambitkm, or, at 
least, our vanity.' 

'The Government,' sakl Rivet, 'has been makutg a 
desperate plunge in order to escape from the accusation 
cX friponmtrU, It has denounced in the " Moniteur* the 
ftustmrt ; it has dismissed a poor md f d »- t mw^ of JjfrOme's 
fer doif^ what everybody has been doing ever since the 
imfiTH^ When Ponsaid's comedy, «4iidi was known 
to be a furious satire <hi the •gktmn, was first played, 
Louis Napoleon took the whole or ch e stra and pit stalls^ 
and filled them with people instructed to applaud every 
alluMoa to the /mittmn, Artd be himself stood io bit 
box. his body almost out of it, clapping atast energe ti cally 
every attack on them.' 

'At the same time,' I sakl, 'has he not forced the 
Orfaaas Company and the Lyons Company to buy the 
Graad CcatnJ at much more than its worth ? And was 
aot that dooe ia order to enable ccftoia faimmn to 
iMtethdrgiinir 
■ \ 
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' He has forced the Orleans Company/ said Rivet, ' to 
buy up, or rather to amalgamate the Grand Central ; 
but I will not say at more than its value. The amount 
to be paid is to depend on the comparative earnings of 
the different lines, for two years before tad two yean 
after the purchase.' 

' But/ I said, ' is it not true, first, that the Orieans 
Company was unwilling to make the purchase? and, 
secondly, that thereupon the Grand Central shares rose 
much in the market ? ' 

' Both these facts,* answered Rivet, * are true.* 

* Do you believe,' I said to Tocqueville, ' H.'s hbtory 
of the Tripartite Treaty ? ' 

' I do,' he answered. ' I do not think that at the time 
when it was made we liked it It suited you, who wish 
to preserve the statu quo in Europe, which keeps us your 
inferiors, or, at least, not your superiors. You have 
nothing to gain by a change. We have. The siatm 
quo does not suit us. The Tripartite Treaty is a sort 
of chain — not a heavy one, or a strong one — but one 
which we should not have put on if we could have 
avoided it* 

' Do you agree,' I asked Tocqueville, * with Lafosse, 
Cousin, and H. as to the eflfect in Paris of our opposition 
to the Suez Canal ? ' 

' I agree,* he answered, * in every word that they have 
said. There is nothing that has done you so much 
mischief in France, and indeed in Europe. 

' I am no engineer ; I should be sorry to pronounce a 
decided opinion as to the feasibility or the utility of the 
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canal ; but your opposition makes us believe that it is 
practicable.' 

' Those among us,' I answered* ' who fear it, sometimes 
found their fear on grounds unconnected with its practi- 
cability. They say that it is a political, not a com- 
mercial, scheme. That the object is to give to French 
engineers and French shareholders a strip of land 
separating Egypt from Syria, and increasing the French 
interest in Egypt' 

' What b the value,' answered Tocqueville, * of a strip 
of land in the desert where no one can live ? And why 
are the shareholders to be French } The Greeks, the 
Syrians, the Dalmatians, the Italians, and the Sicilians 
are the people who will use the canal, if anybody uses it 
They will form the bulk of the shareholders, if share- 
bokien there are. 

' My strong suspickxi is, that if you bad not oppose d 
it, there never wouk) have been any shardioklers, and 
that if you now withdraw your opposition, and let the 
scheme go on until calls are made, the subscribers^ 
who are ready enough with their names as patriotic 
manifestations against you as long as no money is 
to be paid, will withdraw m mmtit from an under- 
taking which, at the very best, is a most baardous 



* As to our influence in Eg)fpt, your journal shows 
tlut it is a pet project of the Viceroy. He hopes to get 
•ad fame from it You imUt^ both Ms cove- 
•ad his vanitx, sad throw him for Mppoct 




\ 
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PariSy May 21. — The Tocquevilles and Chrzanowsld * 

drank tea with us. 

We talked of the French iron floating batteries. • 

'I saw one at Cherbourg/ said Tocqueville, *and 

talked much with her commander. He ^was not in good 



* ' Girzanowski has passed thirty years fighting against or for the 
He began military life in i8i I as a sous-lientenant of artilkfy in tlie Polidi 
corps which was attached to the French army. With that army he aerred 
during the march to Moscow, and the retreat. At the peace, what re- 
mained of his corps became a port of the army of the kingdom of Polaad. 
He had attained the rank of major in that army when thetnsc r rec ti on oo the 
accession of Nicholas broke out. About one hundred officers beloBgiaf to 
the staff of the properly Russian army were implicated, or in p poeed to be 
implicated, in that insurrection, and were dismissed, and their placet were 
supplied from the army of the kingdom of Poland. Among thoae ao 
transferred to the Russian army was Chrzanowski. He was attached to the 
staff of Wittgenstein, and afterwards of Marshal Diebitach, tn the Tkrkirii 
campaigns of 1828 and 1829. In 1830 he took part with hit co untryi en 
in the insurrection against the Muscovites, and quitted Poland when it 
was finally absorbed in the Russian Empire. A few yeart after a qvarrel 
was brewing between England and Russia. MoscoTite agents were ttinif 
up Persia and Affghanistan against us, and it waa thought that we might 
have to oppose them on the shores of the Black Sea. Chnaaowiki was 
attached to the British Embassy at Constantinople, and was employed for 
some years in ascertaining what assistance Turkey, both in Europe awl hi 
Asia, could afford to us. In 1849 he was selected by Charlet Albert to 
command the army of the kingdom of Sardinia. 

' That army was constituted on the Prussian system, which maket circrj 
man serve, and no man a tidier. It was, in fact, a militia. The mea 
were enlisted for only fourteen months; at the end of that time they 
were sent home, and were recalled when they were wanted, having foffottca 
their military training and acquired the habits of cottiers and artitant. They 
had scarcely any officers, or even /Mc/-ofiicert, that knew aaythiog of their 
business. The drill-sergeants required to be drilled. The gCBenJ% 
and indeed the greater part of the officers, were divided into hoatilt 
factions — Absolutists, Rouges, Constitutional liberalt, and even Amttkat 
— for at that time, in the exaggerated terror occatioiied by the ic^iolitiot 
of 1848, Austria and Rusaia were looked up to by the greater put of tkt 
noblesse of the Continent as the mpporten crf'order agahitt M atihil, Komith, 
Ledni RoUia, and Pahncrtton. The AbaolvtitU tad the Amttkat 
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spirits about bis vessel, and feared some great disaster. 
However, she did well at Kinbum.' 

'She suffered little at Kinbum,' said Chrzanowsid, 
' because she ventured little. She did not approach the 
batteries nearer than 600 mteres. At that distance there 
b little risk and little service. To knock down a wall two 
metres thick from a distance of 600 mitres would requfane 
at least 300 blows. How far her own iron sides would 
have withstood at that distance the fire of heavy guns 
I will not attempt to say, as I never saw her. The best 
material to resist shot is lead. It contracts over the ball 
and crushes it' 

'Kinbum, however/ sakl Tocqueville, 'surrendered to 
our floating batteries.' 

' Kinbum surrendered/ sakl Chrzanowski» 'because you 
landed 10,000 men, and occupied the isthmus which coo* 
nects Kinbum with the main land. The garrison saw 
that they were invested, and bad no hope of reUeC They 
were not Quixotic enough, or heroic enough, to prolong 
a hopeless resistance. Scarcely any garrison does ia' 

We talked of llalU; and I sakl that llalu was the 
only great fortification which I had teen totally unpro- 
vided with earth-works. 

*The stone,' sakl ChrzanowsU, 'is soft and will not 
spunccr. 

' I was struck,' I sakl, ' with the Ughtneas of the arma* 
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ment ; the largest guns that I saw, except some recendjr 
placed in Fort St Elmo, were twenty-four pounders.' 

' For land defence,' he answered, ' twenty-four pounden 
are serviceable guns. They are manageable and act 
with great effect within the short distance within whidi 
they are generally used It is against ships that large 
guns are wanted A very large ball or shell is wasted 
on the trenches, but may sink a ship. The great strength 
of the land defences of Malta arises from the nature of 
the ground on which Valetta and Floriana are built; 
indeed of which the whole island consists. It is a rode 
generally bare or covered with only a few inches of earth. 
Approaches could not be dug in it It would be neces* 
sary to bring earth or sand in ships, and to make the 
trenches with sand-bags or gabions.' 

I asked him if he had read Louis Napoleon's ocdert 
to Canrobert, published in Bazancourt's book ? 

' I have/ he answered ' They show a depth of igno- 
rance and a depth of conceit, compared to which even 
Thiers is modest and skilful Canrobert is not a great 
general, but he is not a man to whom a civilian, who 
never saw a shot fired, ought to give lectures on irfiat 
he calls "the great principles" or '*the absolute prin* 
ciples of war." He seems to have taken the correspoo* 
dence between Napoleon and Joseph for his model, 
forgetting that Canrobert is to him what Napoleon was 
to Joseph. Then he applies his principles as absurdly 
as he enunciates them. Thus he orders Canrobert to 
send a fleet carrying 25,000 men to the breadi at 
Aboutcha, to land 3,000 of them, to send them three 
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leagues up the country, and not to land any more* until 
those first sent have established themselves beyond the 
defile of Agen. Of course those 3,000 men would be 
useless if the enemy were not in force, or destroyed if 
they Wirt in force. To send on a small body and not 
to support them is the grossest of faults. It is the fault 
which you committed at the Redan, when the men who 
had got on to the works were left by you for an hour 
unsupported, instead of reinforcements being poured in 
after them as quickly as they could be sent 

'In fact,* he continued, *tbe horrible and mutual 
blunders of that campaign arose from its being managed 
l>y the two Emperors from Paris and from St Petersbuig. 
Nidiolas and Alexander were our best friends^ Louis 
Napoleon was our worst enemy. 

'There is nothing which ought to be so much left to 
dw discretion of those 00 the spot as war. Even a 
commander-in-chief actually present in a field of batde 
can do little after the actkm, if it be really a great onc^ 
has once begun. 

* If we sttppoae 80^000 men to be engaged on each 
aide, each line will extend at least three milca Sup- 
the general to be in the centre, it will take an 
tea minutes to gallop to Urn from one of 
dw wiflgs^ and tea minutes to gaUop bade But in 
twtaljr ariMlci all oiay be altered.' 



\ 
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Correspondence. 

My dear Tocqueville, — ^A few weeks after my return 
to London your book reached ine«-<^ ooune from the 
time that I got it, I employed all my leisure in read* 
ingit 

Nothing^, even of yours, has, I think, so much instnided 
and delighted me. Much of it, periiaps, was not quite so 
new to me as to many others ; as I had had the privilege 
of hearing it from you — but even the views which were 
familiar to me in their outline were made almost new bjr 
. their details. 

It is painful to think how difficult it is to 
Constitutional Government, and how difficult to 
serve one, and, what is the same, bow easy to destroy 
one. 



Mrs. Senior is going to Wales and to Ireland, whtrt I 
join her, after having paid a long-promised visit to Lord 
Aberdeen. 

I like the conversation of retired statesmen, and he is 
one of our wisest Thiers has just left us. I spent two 
evenings with him, but on the first he was engrossed by 
Lord Clarendon, and on the second by the Due d'Aumale 
and by Lord Palmerston. They were curious ntfjfrmk^ 
minis, at least the first and third. It was the first 

LS 
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meeting of Palmerston and Due d'Aumale. I am verjr 
much pleased with the latter. He is sensible, well 
infonned, and unaffected. 

Kindest regaids^&c 
y ^ W. Senior. 

I have read, my dear Senior, your letter with great 
pleasure. Your criticism delights me, for I rely 00 your 
judgment and on your sincerity. I am charmed that 
you have found in my book more than you had learned 
from our converMtions, on my view of our history. We 
have known one another so k>ng, we have co n vened so 
much and so unreservedly, that it is difficult for either of 
us to write anything that the other will think new. I 
was afraid that what may appear original to the public 
might seem trite to you. 

The Reeves have been with us; we have passed 
together an agrpeable fortnight I had charged Reeve 
to bring you, whether you would or not Did he make 
the attempt ? I am sure that you would have enjoyed 
your visit, and we should have rejoiced to have under 
our roof two such old friends as you and Reeve. 

I am glad that you have printed your artide ; pray 
try to send it to me. 

It aeeois that you intend this winter to anchor in 
RoflM^ It biaeases my regret that I cannot be there. 
It is out of the questkm. My wife's bcaldi and mine are 
inprored that dw journey is not neccysfy^ 
of all kinds keeps us at home If you 

\ 
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push on to Naples, you will, peiiiaps, enjoy the absence 
of the rascally king whom }rou and I found there five 
years ago. I applaud the virtuous indignation of the 
English against this little despot, and their sympathy 
with the unhappy wretches whom he detains aibitnurily 
to die slowly in his prisons, which, though not placed in 
the African deserts or the marshes of Cayenne^ are bad 
enough. The interest which your great nation takes in 
the cause of humanity and liberty, even when that cause * 
suffers in another country, delights me. What I regret 
is that your generous indignation is directed against to 
petty a tyrant 

I must say that America is a pfter rehuius. Yet I 
cannot desire, as many persons do» its dismemberment. 
Such an event would inflict a great wound on the idiole 
human race; for it would introduce war into a great 
continent from whence it has been banished for more 
than a century. 

The breaking up of the American Union will be a 
solemn moment in the history of the world. I never 
met an American who did not feel this, and I believe 
that it will not be rashly or easily undertaken. There 
will, before actual rupture^ be always a last intenral, in 
which one or both parties will draw back. Has not Ait 
occurred twice ? | 

Adieu, dear Senior. Do not be long without letting oi 
hear from you, and remember us affectionately to Mnk 
Senior and to your daughter. 
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Hmm. wtu PlMniix Pink, DvbHa, S <pl fb f f a6^ 1%^ 

My dear Tocgueviiie, — ^Your letter found me at Haddo 
House* Aberdeenshire, where we have been spending a^ 
fortnight with Lord Aberdeen. 

It has been very interesting. Lord Aberdeen is one 
of our wisest statesmen. 

• ...•• 

I found Lord Aberdeen deprecating the war» notwith- 
standing its success, utterly incredulous as to the aggres- 
sive intentions attributed to Nicholas, and in fact throw- 
ing the blame of the war on Lord Stratford and, to a 
certain degree, on Louis Napoleon. 

I found him also much disturbed by our Naples 
deoKmstration, believing it to be an unwarranted inter- 
fctence with an in de p e n dent Government. 

• ••••• 

Everyoun, 

Y ^ W.. Senior. 



I am grateful to you, my dear Senior, for your Idnd- 
in telling me wliat I most wished to bear. The 
j u dg m en ts of sudi men as those with whom you havt 
iivwgt wnue mcy ori^m mSf mpose on WKt Cna 



our miuugfli ai axhu /iMRWcnns 
ingiy* asd not om msI amMsfaig part waiu iImi^ 
IridlfaaorAJL 
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There is one point in which the English seem to me to 
differ from ourselves, and, indeed, from all other nationi^ 
so widely that they form almost a distinct species of men. 
There is often scarcely any connectioii betwee n idiat 
they say and what they do. 

No people carry so far, especially when speaHng In 
public, violence of language, outrageousness of tfieorie% 
and extravagance in the inference drawn from those 
theories. ' Thus }rour A.B. says that the Irish have 
not shot half enough landlords. Yet no people act with 
more moderation. A quarter of what is said in Eng- 
land at a public meeting, or even round a dinner- 
table, without anything being done or intended to be 
done, would in France announce violence^ which would 
almost always be more furious than the language had 
been. 

We Frenchmen are not so different from our antipodes 
as we ar6 from a nation, partly our own progeny, lAidi 
is separated from us by only a large ditch. 

I wonder whether you have heard how our Olustrious 
master is relieving the working-people from the constant 
rise of house-rent When they are turned out of their 
lodgings he re-establishes them by force; if they are 
distrained on. for non-payment of rent, he will not 
allow the tribunals to treat the distress as legaL What 
think you, as a political economist, of this form of out- 
door relief ? 

What makes the thing amusing is, that die Govern- 
ment which uses this violent mode of lodging the woridng 
classes^ is the very same Government which, by its mad 
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pabKc works, by drawing to Paris suddenly a hundred 
thousand workmen, and by destroying suddenly ten 
thousand bouses, has created the deficiency of habita- 
tions. It seems, however, that the systematic intimida- 
tion and oppression of the rich in favour of the poor, is 
every day becoming more and more one of the principles 
of our Government. 

I read yesterday a drcubr from tiw prefect of La 
Sartiie, a public document, stuck up on the church-doors 
and in the market-places, uriiich, after urging the landed 
p ropr i et o r s of the department to assess themselves for 
tiw relief of the poor, adds, that their insensibility be- 
comes more odious when it is r em em be r ed that for 
many years they have been growing rich by the rise of 
prioesi wfaidi is spreading misery among the lower 



The real character of ow Gover nm e n t , its frightful 
■nxtore of socialism and despotism, was never better 



I have said enough to prevent your getting my letter. 
If k j^MdV escape the rogue who manages our post-oficc^ 
let me know as soon as you can. 

^%tAoesK rememprsncfSk 

A. DI. TOCQUimXI. 



I WMk ask yoa, my dear SenkMr, to tcU me yommU 
yoa have borne dms hMg wiatar* I suppose that it 
tfM Mae ia Eaflaad m ia Nonna4|r, Car Ik* 



' \ 
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Here we have been buried for ten or twdve days 
under a foot of snow, and it froze hard during the whole 
time. How has )rour larynx endured this trial? I 
assure }rou that we take great interest in that larynx of 
yours. Give us therefore some new^ of it 

Your letter gave us fresh pleasure by announcing your 
intention of passing April and May in Paris. We shall 
certainly be there at the same time, and peiiiaps before. 
I hope that we shall see you continually. We are^ you 
know, among the very many people who delight in your 
society; besides, we have an excellent right to your 
friendship. 

I am looking forward with great pleasure to your 
Egypt What I already know of that country leads me 
to think that of all your reminiscences it will afford the 
most novelty and interest 

I do not think that }rour visit to Paris will be a very 
valuable addition to your journals. If I may judge by 
the letters which I receive thence, society there has never 
been flatter, nor more insipid, nor more entirely without 
any dominant idea. I need not tell you that your 
opinion of our statesmen is the same as that which pre- 
vails in Paris, but it is of such an ancient date, and is so 
obvious, that it. cannot give rise to interesting discussioiUL 

A-propos of statesmen, we cannot understand how a 
man who made, inUr pocmla^ the speech of — on his 
travels can remain in a government I think that 
even ours, though so long-suffering towards its agenti» 
could not tolerate anything sTmilar even if it should 
secretly approve. Absolute power has its Iimita» The 
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Prince de ligne, in a diacoune uridch yon havtdoubtless 
read, teems to me to have described it in one woid by 
saying that it was the speech di%. gamin. 

I am, however, ungrateful to criticise it, for I own that 
it amused me extremely, and that I diought that 
Moray especially was drawn from life; but I think 
that if I had the honour of being Her Britannic 
Majest/s Prime Minister, I should not have laughed 
so heartily. How could so clever a man be guOty of 
tocfa eccentricities ? 

In my last letter to our excellent friend Mrs. Grote, I 
ventured to say that there was one person who wrote 
even worse than I did, and that it was you. Your last 
letter has filled me with rem orse , for I could actually 
lead it, and even without trouble. I b^ t h ere fo re ^ to 
make an mmemdi hamrabU^ and envy you your power of 
advancing towards perfection. 

I stiD thfaik of paying a little visit to England in June. 
Adie% dear Senior. Do not be angry with me for not 
writiog on poUtica Indeed I could tell you nothing, for 
I know nothing, and beskles, just now politics are not to 
be treated by r lenchmen, m Mttfj. 

A. Dl ToCQUimxi. 



MsNlll^•is^ 

I StiD write to you, my dear Senkw, from hence. Wt 
ear o t i ff s d > M away from tfM charms of owtw- 
tem a thoooaml little emphiyMataL ^ Wt shatt 
scMi^ iMdi PmH tbmdbf^ brfsit yoii Yo« wffl 
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therefore, yourself bring me the remainder of ycnir 
curious journal What I have ahekdy seen makes me 
most anxious to read the rest I have never read any- 
thing which gave me more valuable information on Egypt 
and Oriental politics in general As jK>on as I possaUy 
can, I look forward to continuing its perusal 

The papers tell us that your Ministry has been beaten 
on the Chinese War. It seems to me to have been mn 
ill-chosen battle-field. The war was, periiaps, s o m ew h at 
wantonly begun, and very roughly managed ; but the 
fault lay with distant and subordinate agents. Now that 
it has begun, no Cabinet can avoid carrying it on vigor- 
ously. The existing Ministry will do as well for this as 
any other. As there is no line of policy to be changed, 
the upsetting is merely to put in the people who are now 
out 

If the Ministry falls, the man least to be pitied will be . 
our friend Lewis. He will go out after having obtained 
a brilliant triumph on his own ground, and he will enjoy 
the good fortune, rare to public men, of quitting power 
greater than he was when he took it, and with the envi- 
able reputation of owing his greatness, not merely to his 
talents, but also to the respect and the confidence iriiidi 
he has universally inspired. 

All this delights me ; for I feel towards him, and to» 
wards all his family, a true friendship. 

To return to China. 

It seems to me that the relations between that country 
and Europe are changed, and dangerously changed. 

Till now, Europe has had to deal only widi a Chinese 
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{ovcmmcfit— ^the most .wretched of governments. Now 
yoa wQl find opposed to you a people ; and a peojde^ 
how ever miserable and corrupt, is invincible on its own 
territory, if it be supported and impelled by common and 
violent passions. 

Yet I should be sorry to die before I have seen China 
open to the eyes as well as to the arms of Europe. 

Do you believe in a dissolution ? If so, when ? 

A thousand regards to Mrs. Grote, to the great his- 
torian, to the Reeves, and generally to all who are kind 
enough to remember my existence. 

I delight in the prospect of meeting you in Paris ; yet 
I fear that you will find it dull All that I hear from 
the great town shows me that never, at least during 
dw last two hundred years, has intellectual life been less 



If there be talent in the oflkial circles, it is not the 
talent of conversation, and among those who fermeriy 
poss es s ed that talent, there is so much torpidity, sodi 
want of interest on public affain, such ignorance as to 
what is passing, and so little wish to bear about it, that 
no one, I am told, knows what to talk about or to take 
intsru t in. Your cooveisatioQ, however, is so agreeable 
mA HJnwIating that it is capable of reanimatii^ tht 
deadL CosM asd try to work this osirKle. 

A* Di TocQUimxii 



\ 
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Conversations. 

Paris, Hdtil Bedford, April 9, 1 857.— We feacfaed 
this place last night 

The Tocquevilles are in our hotel I went to them in 
the evening. 

Tocqueville asked me how long I intended to remain. 

' Four weeks,' I answered. 

' I do not think/ he replied, * that you will be able to 
do so. Paris has become so dull that no one will volun- 
tarily spend a month here. The change which five yeais 
have produced is marvellous. 

' We have lost our interest not only in public affaiiB, 
but in all serious matters.' 

' You will return then to the social habits of Louit 
Quinze/ I said. * You were as despotically governed 
then as you are now ; and yet the sahms of Madame 
Geoflfrin were amusing.' 

' We may do so in time/ he answered, * but that time 
is to come. At present we talk of nothing but the 
Bourse. The conversation of our salons resembles more 
that of the time of Law, than that of the time of Mar* 
montel.' 

I spent the evening at Lamartine's. There were few 
people there, and the conversation was certainly dull 
enough to justify Tocqueville's fean^ 

Afiril I a — Tocqueville drank tea with ua. 
We talked of the Empress, and of the possibility of 
her being Regent of France. 
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'That supposes,' I said, 'first, that dlui-ci holds his 
power until his death ; and, secondly, that his son will 
aucceeo nim* 

* I expect both events," answered Tocqueville. * It 
b impossible to deny that Louis Napoleon has shown 
great dexterity and tact His system of government is 
detestable if we suppose the welfare of France to be his 
object ; but sidlful if its aim be merely the preservation 
01 his own power. 

* Such being his purpose, he has committed no great 
faults. Wonderful, almost incredible, as his elevation is, 
it has not intoxicated him.' 

* It has not intoxicated him,' I answered, * because he 
was prepared for it — he always expected it' 

* He could scarcely/ replied Tocqueville, * have really 
and soberly expected it until 184& 

* Boulogne and Strasbourg were the struggles of a 
desperate man, who staked merely a life of poverty, 
obscurity, and exile. Even if either of them had sue* 
ccedcd, the success could not have been permanent A 
surprise, if it had thrown him upon the dirooe, could not 
have kept him there. Even after 1S4S, though the 
BourlKms were discredited, we should not kavt tolerated 
a Bonaparte if we had not lost all our self-posscaskm in 
ow terror of the RougtSL That terror created Ua, that 
terror supports Um ; and habit, and the dmd of tlM 
b loo dilMd and distrcM^aod the unknown chaaovof a 
la v o h iti o a , wiP, I think, maintain him dwii^ Ms lilt. 

*Tkt SMM ladings wffl giw tfM sarnsaslun to his 

N 
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heir. Whether the heir will keep it, is a diflerent 
question.' 

Sunday, April 12. — ^Tocqueville drank tea with us. I 
asked him if he had seen the Due de Nemours' letter. 

' I have not seen it/ he answered: * In fact, I have 
not wished to see it I disapprove of the Fusionists, and 
the anti-Fusionists, and the Legitimists, and the Orlean- 
bts — in short, of all the parties who are forming plans of 
action in events which may not happen, or may not 
happen in my time, or may be accompanied by circum- 
stances rendering those plans absurd, or mischievous^ or 
impracticable.' 

' But though you have not read the letter,' I sakl, 'you 
know generally what are its contents.' 

' Of course I do/ he replied. * And I cannot blame 
the Comte de Chambord for doing what I do myself— 
for refusing to bind himself in contingencies, and to dis- 
gust his friends in the hope of conciliating his enemieSb* 

' Do you believe/ I asked, * that the mere promise of 
a Constitution would offend the Legitimists ? ' 

' I do not think/ he answered, ' that they would object 
to a Constitution giving them what they would consUer 
their fair share of power and influence. 

' Under Louis Philippe they had neither, but it was in 
a great measure their own fault 

'They have neither under this Qovemmentt for Its 
principle is to rest on the army and on the people^ and 
to ignore the existence of the educated classes. 

* You see that in its management of the press. 
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' MoQtaleinbeitt or Guizot, or Falloux, or I ma/ 
publish iHiat we like. * We are not read by the soldier 
or by tbe/rmfrAninr.* But the newspaper press is subject 
to a slavery to which it was never reduced before. The 
aystem was first elaborated in Austria, and I daresay 
will be copied by all the Continental autocrats, for no 
inventions travel so quickly as despotic ones. 

*Tbe public avertisstmints are comparatively unim* 
portant Before a journal gets one of those its suppres- 
sion has probably been decided on. Every day there 
are communications between the literary police and the 
different editors. Such or such a line of argument is 
ahogetber forbidden, another is allowed to be used to a 
certain extent * Some subjects are tabooed, others are 
to be treated partially. 

* As the mental food of the lower orders is supplied by 
the newspapers, this paternal Government takes care that 
it shall not be too exdting.* 

Pmrii^ MmnUty^ April 1 3. — Tocqueville, Jobes, Maroet, 
St-Hilaire,* Charles Sumner, and Lord Granville break- 
fasted with us. 

The co n ver sa tion turned on pub&c speaking. 

* Very few indeed of our spealcersi' sakl TocqucviUc^ 
*lunfe ever ventured to improvise. Barrol could do it 
We Ittve told him a om eti ipea tiiat a fpftr h must be 
answcicd immediately; and wImo he objected tliat he 
kad nolliing to say, we used to iniift» and to Mmu% him 
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that as soon as he was in the tribune, the ideas and the 
words would come ; and so they did I have known him 
go on under such circumstances for an hour ; of course 
neither the matter nor the form could be first rate^ but 
they were sufficient' 

' In fact,' said Lord Granville, * much of what is called 
improvisation is mere recollection. A man who has to 
speak night after night, gets on most subjects a set of 
thoughts, and even of expressions, which naturally pour 
in on him as soon as his argument touches the train 
which leads to them. 

'One of our eminent speakers,' he continued, 'Lord 
Grey, is perhaps best when he has not had time to 
prepare himself He is so full of knowledge and of 
inferences, that he has always enough ready to make an 
excellent speech. When he prepares himself, there is 
too much ; he gives the House more facts and more 
deductions than it can digest' 

' Do you agree with me,' I asked, * in thinking that 
Lord Melbourne was best when he improvised ?* 

' I agree with you,' answered Lord Granville, 'that Us 
set speeches were cold and affected He was natural 
only when he was quite careless, or when he was m\idi 
excited, and then he was admirable.' 

' Did not Thiers improvise ? ' I asked 

' Never,' answered Tocqueville. * He prepared him* 
self most carefully. So did Guixot We see from the 
''Revue r^rospective " that he even prepared hit 
replies. His long experience enabled him to foreMe 
what he should have to answer. Pasquier used to bring 

VOL. IL ' M 
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his tpeedi ready written. It lay on the desk before him, 
but he never looked at it' 

' That seems to me,' I said, ' very difficult It is like 
swimming with corks. One would be always tempted to 
hx>k down on the paper.' 

' It b almost equally difficult,' said TocqueviUe, ' to 
make a speech oT which the words are prepared There 
ba struggle between the invention and the memory. 
You trust thoroughly to neither, and the r e f ore are not 
served thoroughly by either.' 

' Yet that,' said Marcet, 'b what our Swiss pastors are 
required to da They are forbidden to read, and for* 
bidden to extemporise, and by practice they qwak from 
memory— some well, all tolerably.' 

* Brougham,' sakl Lord Granville, ' used to introduce 
hb most elaborately prepared passages by a slight hesi* 
tatioa When he seemed to pause in search of thoughts^ 
or of words, we knew that he had a s e n tence ready cut 
and dried.' 

'Wbo^' I asked Sumner, 'are your best qwmken in 
V 
e best,' be sakl,'b Sewaid; after him perhaps 
Winthropi' 

« I sbottU have thought it difficult,' I saU, «to speak 
wen in the Senate, to only fifty or at most sixty 



\ 



* You do not speak,' answered Sumner, ' to the Seo*. 
lonL You do not tUnk of them. You know that their 

upL Except as to mere cxecutivu 
as the appfwval of a public functkmaii, 
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or the acceptance or modification of a treatyp every 
senator comes in pledged to a given, or to an assumed, 
set of opinions and measures. You speak to the public 
You speak in order that 500,000 copies of what you say, 
as was the case with my last speech, may be scattered 
over the whole Union.' 

' That,' I said, ' must much affect the character of your 
oratory. A speech meant to be read must be a diflRnent 
thing from one meant to be heard. Your speeches must 
in fact be pamphlets, and that I suppose accounts for 
their length.' 

' That is true,' replied Sumner. ' But when you hear 
that we speak for a day, or for two days, or, as I have 
sometimes done, for three days, you must remember 
that our days are days of only three hours each.* 
* ' llow long,' I asked, ' was your last speech ? ' 

' About five hours,' he answered. ' Three hours the 
first day and two hours the second.' 

'That,' I said, 'is not beyond our re mo test limit 
Brougham indeed, on the amendment of the law, spoke 
for six hours, during the greater part of the time to an 
audience of three. The House was filled with fog, and 
there is an H. B. which represents him gesticulating in 
the obscurity and the solitude.* 

' He,' said Lord Granville, ' put his speech on the 
Reform Bill at the top.' 

' The speech,' I said, * at the end of which he knelt to 
implore the Peers to pass the bill, and found it difficult 
to rise.' 

TuisJUy^ April 14.— Z., Sumner, Lord Granville^ 

MS 
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Tocqueville, 11 Circourt, St-Hilatre, and Corcelle break- 
lasted with ua 
The conversation took the same turn as yesterday. 

* May I venture,' said Lord Granville to 21, ' to ask 
whom of your opponents you feared the most?' 

* Beyond all comparison,' answered Z., ' Thiers.' 
'Was not DV I asked, ' ytxy formklable ? ' 

' Certakily,' sakl Z. « But he had not the wit, or 
the emirmtmamimi of Thiers^ His sentences were like his 
action. He had only one gesture, raising and sinking 
his right arm, and every time that right arm fell, it 
accompanied a sentence adding a link to a chain of 
argument, massive and well t emp ered, without a particle 
of droas, which coiled round his adversary like a boa 
co nstn ctof. 

* And yet,' aakl M., ' he was always languid and em- 
barrassed at starting ; it took him ten minutes to get m 



« That defect,' sakl Lord Granville, ' bdongcd to many 
of oar good speakers — to Charles Fox- to Locd Holland. 
Indeed Fox required the excitement of serious *^*t^TTtt 
to become fluent He never oMMte a tolerable after- 
winner soeecn. 

*Aniong the peculiaritict of DV aaU It, 'arc his 
perfect tact and discretkm in Ae trfbuoc; and his 
awkwardness in ordinary life. In public and in private 
Be IS cwo mncrenf Bcnu 

•It to fanpoMiblr; nid TooqMvOk^ 'to dcnf tlMl 
D. «M gVMt in a dtUbtnthw bo^. b«t hit iwl mmm 
«r KtkM ii dM bac H« «M taltf mmi^ tlM b«t 
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speakers in the Constituent Assembly. He is Il4r greatest 
advocate at the bar.' 

' Although/ said M ^ * at the bar, where he repre- 

sents only his client, one of the elements of his parlia- 
mentary success, his high moral character, does not 
assist him. Do you remember how, on the debate of 
the Roman expedition, he annihilated by one sentence 
Jules Favre who had ventured to assail him? '^Lcs 
injures," he said, " sont comme les corps pesanti^ dont la' 
force depend de la hauteur d'oA ib tombent" ' 

' One man,' said Z., ' who enjoys a great European 
reputation, I could never think of as a serious adversaiy, 
that is Lamartine. 

' He appeared to me to treat the sad realities of poli- 
tical life as materials out of which he could compose 
strange and picturesque scenes, or draw food for his 
imagination and his vanity. He seemed always to be 
saying to himself : " How will the future dramatist or 
poet, or painter, represent this event, and what will be 
my part in the picture, or in the poem, or on the 
stage?" 

* IlchiTchait taujoursd poser. — He could give pleasure^ 
he could give pain — ^he could amuse, and he could 
irritate, — but he seldom could persuade, and he never 
could convince. Even before the gate of the H6td de 
Ville, the most brilliant hour of his life, he owed hit 
success rather to his tall figure, his fine features, attrac- 
tive as well as commanding, his voice, his action — in 
short, to the assemblage of qualities which the Greda ' 
called MxfiffUt than to his eloquence.' 
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' Was not,' I said, 'his contrast between the red flag 
and the tricolor eloquent ? ' 

' It was a fine bit of imagery/ said Z., * and admirably 
adapted to the occasion. I do not deny to him the 
power of saying fine things — perhaps fine speeches, but 
be never made a good speech — a speech which it was 
difficult to answer.' 

* If anyone,' he continued, * tvtr takes the trouble to 
look into our Parliamentary debates, Lamartine will 
bold a higher comparative rank than he is really entitled 
ta Most of us were too busy to correct the reports for 
the " Moniteur.** Lamartine not only correc te d them but 
inserted whole passages.' 

' He inserted,' said M., ' not only passages but facts. 
Such as " affUtttJissftmmtir **vipe imoiwrn^ ^kitmriU^ 
often when the speech had been received in silence, 
or unattended ta' 

' I remember,' said G>rcelle, ' an insertion of that kind 
in the report of a speech which was never delivered. 
It was during the Restoration, when written speeches 
were read, and sometimes were sent* to the * Moniteur ** in 
anticipation of their being read. Such had been the 
case with respect to the speedi in questioa The io« 
tended orator had inserted, like Lamartine* ^wifi 4^ 
fitmdissnmmisr **f^fmdo MmMJiom^" and other nodcca 
of Ae eflect of his speedt The House adjonnied m* 
C Kpect cd I y bcibf« it was delivered* and he Ibfgol to 
withdraw Ae report.* v 

*Codd a man Un Locd Ahhorpb* I mikni. *wImi it 
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was painful to hear, hold his place as leader of a French 
Assembly ? ' 

'Impossible/ said Tocqueville, 'unless he were a 
soldier. We tolerate from a man who has almost neces- 
sarily been deprived of a careful education much dumsi- 
ness and awkwardness of elocution. Soult did not 
speak much better than the Duke of Wellington, but he 
was listened to. He had, like the Duke, an air of com- 
mand which imposed.' 

' Was there/ I said, ' any personal quarrel between 
Soult and Thiers ? ' 

' Certainly there was,' said Z., ' a little one. I will not 
say that Soult was in Spain a successful commander^ 
or an agreeable colleague, or an obedient subordinate, 
but whenever things went wrong there, Soult was the 
man whom the Emperor sent thither to put them to 
rights. Great as Thiers may be as a military critic^ I 
venture to put him below Napoleon.' 

' I have been reading/ I said, ' Falloux's reception 
speech, and was disappointed by it' 

' In his speech and Brifault's/ said Circourt, 'you may 
compare the present declamatoiy style and that of 
thirty years aga Brifault has, or attempts to have, the 
UgheU and the prettiness of the Restoration. Falkwx 
is grandiose and emphatic, as we all are now/ 

' Falloux/ said Z., ' made an excellent speech the firrt 
time that he addressed the Chamber of Deputies. The 
next time he was not so successful, and after that he 
ceased to be listened ta 

' But in the Constituent Assembly, and indeed in the 
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Legislative^ he acquired an ascendency. In those As- 
•emblies* great moral qualities and a high sodal position 
were rarer than they were among the Deputies, and in 
the dangers of the country they were more wanted. 
Falloux p o s se ss e s them alL He is honest and brave, 
and in his province employs liberally and usefully a 
large fortune.' 

'Were those the merits,' I asked, 'whidi opened to 
Um the doors of the Academy ? ' 

'Certainly/ answered Z. 'As a man of letters he 
b nothing, as a statesman not mudt We elected him 
in honour of his courage and his honesty, and perhaps 
with some regard to his fortune. We are the only in- 
dependent body left, and we value in a candidate no 
quality more than independence.' 

'I am told,' I said, 'that Falloux is now an ultra- 
Legitimist.' 

'That is not true,' said Z. 'He b a Legitimbt, 
but a liberal one. He would tolerate no Government, 
whatever were its other daims, that was not coosti- 
tutkmaL' 

'Your Aca d emic ceremonies,' I said 'seem to me 
not very wcO imagined. There b aomethisv fmk. 
almost ridiculous, in the literary mbuet in which the 
r ki f imiMir $ and Ae reoebcr aft trotted out to show 
their paces to each other and to the Academy. The 
mm member extolling the prsdeccmor of whom he b 
the Mwoctfay anccesaor, the oM member ^ la«lii« hb 

coOeagM to hb fiK% and aan»h« him that k% loob 



.botoftheofnamitsoftheSod^y; 
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'Particularly/ said ^ 'when, as was the case 

the other day, it is notorious that neither of them has 
any real respect for the idol which he is forced to crown. 
Then the political innuendoes, the under-currents of 
censure of the present conveyed in praise of the past; 
become tiresome after we have listened to them for five 
years. We long to hear people talk frankly and 
directly, instead of saying one thing for the mere pur* 
pose of showing that they are thinking of another thing. 
The Emperor revenged himself on FaUoux by his anti- 
thesis : **que U (Usordn Us avast uni^ ei que terJbre ta 
avait siparl ' " 

' How did Falloux reply to it ? ' I asked. 

' Feebly/ said . ' He muttered something about 

Pardre having no firmer adherent than himseUl In 
these formal audiences our great man has the advantage. 
He has his tnot ready prepared, and you cannot discuss 
with him.' 

We talked of the French spoken by foreigneia. ' The 
best,' said Circourt, ' is that of the Swedes and Russians; 
the worst that of the Germans^' 

' Louis Philippe/ said Z., * used to maintain that the 
best test of a man's general talents waa his power of 
speaking foreign languages^ It waa an opinion that 
flattered his vanity, for he spoke like a native French, 
Italian, English, and Gennan.' 

' It is scarcely possible,' said Tocqueville; 'for a man 
to be original in any language but his own ; in all others 
he b forced to say what he can, and that is generalljr 
something that he recollects.' 
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'I was much struck by that,' said 2L, 'when con- 
versing with Narvaez. He had been talking sensibly 
but rather dully in French. I begged him to talk 
Spanish, which I understand though I cannot speak. 
The whole man was changed It was as if a curtain had 
been drawn up from between u& Instead of hammering 
at commonplaces, he became pointed, and spirited, and 
eloquent' 

' Is he an educated man ?' I asked 

'For a Spaniard,' answered Z^ 'yesL He has the 
quickness, the finesse, and the elegance of mind and 
of manner which belong to the South. The want of 
book-learning contributes to his originality.' 

' The most wonderful speaker in a foreign language,' 
said Sumner, ' was Kossuth. He must have been between 
fofty and fifty before he heaid an English wocd Yel 
be spoke it fluently, eloquently, and even idiomatically. 
He would have made his fortune among us as a stump- 



Tmadmy. April 28.— Tocqueville drank tea with usl 

We talked rather of people thaii.of things. 

' Ctftourt,' sakl Tocqueville, ' is my dictioaary. When 
I wish to know what has been done or what has been said 
cm any oocaskxi, I go to Ciroourt He draws out one of 
the dfswcrs in his cmpadous head, and finds there all 
Ikat I want arranged and ticketed 

' Om of Ae merits of his talk, as it b of his diaracter, 
la to C)o>acicBtinusniBS. He has Ae tmtbfuhieas of a 

P ^n4 his aflcctkMis arc at s Uo n g at 
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his hatreds. I do not believe he would sacrifice a friend 
even to a good stoiy, and where is there another man of 
whom that can be said ? ' 

' What think you of Mrs. T ? ' I inquired. 

' I like her too/ he replied, ' but less than I do Ciroourt 
She has considerable talent, but she thinks and reads 
only to converse. She has no originality, no convictions 
She says what she thinks that she can say well ; like a 
person writing a dialogue or an exercise. Whether the 
opinion which she expresses be right or wrong, or the 
story that she tells be true or false, is no concern of hera» 
provided it be bicn dit! 

'The fault of her conversation,' I said, 'seems to me 
to be, that while she is repeating one sentence she is 
thinking of the next, and that while you are speaking to 
her, she is considering what is to be her next topic I 
have noticed this fault in other very fluent converseriL 
They are so intent on the future that they nq[lect the 
present' 

' It is rather a French than an English fault,' sakl 
Tocqueville. ' The English have more curiosity and h 
vanity, than we have; more desire to hear and V 
anxiety to shine. They are often, therefore, better 
causeurs than we are. Li grand talent four U sUmUt or^ 
in other words, the power of listening which has been 
imputed to them, is a great conversational virtue. I do 
not believe that it was said ironically or epigrammati- 
cally. The man who bestowed that praise knew liow 
rare a merit silence it.' 




# 
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' May we not owe that merit,' I asked« * to our bad 
French ? We shine most when we listen.' 

'A great talker/ I continued, ' Montalembert, is 
to breakfast with ua. Whom shall I ask to meet 
him?' 

' Not me,' said Tocqueville, ' unless you will accept me 
as one of the chorus. I will not take a fremur rdU^ or 
any prominent rtU^ in a piece in which he is to act I 
like hb society ; that is, I like to sit silent and hear him 
talk, and I admire hb talents ; and we have the strong 
bond of common hatreds, though perhaps we hate on 
dtflcrent, or even opposite grounds, and I do not wish 
for a dispute with him, of which, if I say anything, I 
shall be in daiq^er. If we diflfered on only one subject, 
instead of diflTering, as we do, on all but one, he would 
pick out that single subject to attack me 00. I am not 
sure that even as host you will be safe. He is more acute 
in detecting points of opposition than most men are in 
finding subjects of agreement He avokis meeting you 
on friendly or even on neutral ground. He chooses to 
have a combat m thmw^ cUt. 

* Take care,' he added, ' and do not have too many 
mmmiiH, They watch one another, are conscious that 
. they are watched, and a coMness creeps over the table.' 

«We had two pleasant breakfasts,' I sakl, *a' fort* 
■iglrt «ga Yo« were leader of the band at ooc^ Z. at 
the other, aad the rest lefk the stage free to the great 






* As far wm! be answered, ' I often shut myself up^ 
^ftftiadaffly aftsf dioMr, or duriog dimer if it be long* 
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The process of digestion, little as I can eat, seems to 
oppress me. 

' Z. is always charming. He has an aplomb^ an ease, 
a verve arising from his security that whatever he says 
will interest and amuse. He is a perfect specimen of 
an ex-statesman, homme de lettres^ and/^/ de famitle^ 
falling back on literature and the domestic aflections. 
As for me, I have intervals of sauvagerie^ or rather the 
times when I am not sauvage are the intervals. I have 
many, perhaps too many, acquaintances whom I like, 
and a very few friends whom I love, and a host of 
relations. I easily tire of Paris, and long to fly to the 
fields and woods and seashore of my province.' 

We passed to the language of conversation. 

' There are three words,' said Tocqueville, ' which )rou 
have lost, and which I wonder how you do without,-^ 
Monsieur, Madame, and Mademoiselle. You are forced 
always to substitute the name. They are so mixed in 
all our forms that half of what we say would appear 
abrupt or blunt without them. 

' Then the tutoyer is a nuance that you want When 
husband and wife are talking together they pass in- 
sensibly, twenty times perhaps in an hour, from the vcue 
to the tu. When matters of business or of serious 
discussion are introduced, indeed whenever the aflections 
are not concerned, it is vcus. With the least saup^cn of 
tenderness the tu returns.' 

' Yet,' I said, ' you never use the /Iw before a third 
person.' 

* Never,' he answered, * in good company. Among tbe 
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hourgtoisii always. It is odd that an aristocratic form, so 
easily learned, should not have been adopted by all who 
' pretend to be gentry. I remember being present when 
an Englishman and his wife, much accustomed to good 
French society, but unacquainted with this muuui^ were 
laboriously tuiayerimg eadi other. I relieved them much 
by assuring them that it was not merely unnecessary, but 
objectionable.' 

May 2. — Tocqueville dined with usl 

A lady at the tabU dkSu was full of a sermon -which 
she had heard at the Madeleine. The preacher said, 
sinking hb voice to an audible whisper, ' I will tell you a 
secret, but it must go no farther. There is more religioo 
among the Protestants than with us, they are better 
acquainted with the Bible, and make more use of their 
reading : we have much to learn from them.* 

I asked Tocqueville, when we were in our own room, 
as to the feelings of the religious worid in France with 
respect to heretics^ 

'The religious laity,' he answered, 'have probably 
little opinkMi on the subject They suppose the heretic 
to be lev favourably situated than themselves, but do 
not waste much thought upon him. The ignorant priests 
of courw consign him to perdition. The better instructed 
think, like Protestants^ that error is dangerous only so br 

' Dr. Bfetonncau, at Toun, was one of the best men 
tlMt I have known, but an unbeliever. The ardibishop 
tried in his last iUncas to reconcile him to"^ the Ouirch : 



IBmuMtiii dkd M ht had Uved. But the aicfabUidp^ 
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when lamenting to me his death, expressed his own 
conviction that so excellent a soul could not perish. 

'You recollect the duchesse in St-Simon, who^ on 
the death of a sinner of illustrious race, said, ** On me 
dira ce qu'on voudra, on ne me persuadera pas que Dieu 
n'y I'egarde deux fois avant de damner un homme de sa 
quality." The archbishop's feeling was the same, only 
changing quality into virtue. 

' There is something amusing,' he continued, ' when, 
separated as we are from it by such a chasm, we look 
back on the prejudices of the Ancien Rigimi. An old 
lady once said to me, '' I have been reading with great 
satisfaction the genealogies which prove that Jesus Christ 
descended from David, ^a montre que notre Seigneur 
<tait Gentilhomme." ' 

' We are somewhat ashamed/ I said, * in general of 
Jewish blood, yet the L^vis boast of their descent frocn 
the Hebrew Levi.' 

'They are proud of it,' said Tocqueville, 'because 
they make themselves out to be cousins of the Blessed 
Virgin. They have a picture in which a Due de \jbA 
stands bareheaded before the Virgin. " Couvrez-vous 
done, mon cousin," she says. ' C'est pour ma commodity** 
he answers.' 

The conversation passed to literature. 

' I am glad,' said Tocqueville, ' to find that, imperfect^ 
as my knowledge of English is, I can feel the diffeience I 
in styles.' I 

' I feel strongly,' I said, ' the difference in French it^ea 
in prose, but little in poetry.' 
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* The fact is,' said Tocqueville» ' that th6 only French 
poetry, except that of Radne, that is worth reading 
b the light poetry. I do not think that I could now 
read Lamartine» though thirty years ago he delighted 
me.' 

« The French taste,' I said, « in English .poetry differs 
frooi ours. You read Ossian and the ^ Night 
Thoughts."' 

' As for Ossian,' he answered, * he does not seem to 
have been ever popular in England But the frequent 
reTerence to the ** Night Thoughts,'* in the books and 
letters of the last century, shows that the poem was then 
in everybody's memory. Fore^ners are in fact provin- 
cials. They take up fashions of literature as country 
people do fashions of dress, when the capital has left 
them oAl When I was young ]rou probably had ceased 
to be familiar with Richardson. We knew him by heart 
We used to weep <mx the Lady Clementina, whom I 
dare say Miss Senior never heard oC 

'During the firrt Empire, we of the old Hgimi 
abandoned Paris, as we do now, and for the same 
reasons. We used to live .in bur chiteaux, where I 
remember as a boy hearing Sir Charles Grandisoo and 
Fieldtng read aloud. A new novel was then an event 
Madame Coltia was much more celebrated than George 
Sand is now. For all her books, were read, and by 
everybody. Notwithstanding the great merits of George 
Sand's styles her plots and her characters aro so cjcag- 
geratod aad so umiatural, and her moralfty la so per* 
wtvL tkal wv ham caaaed to read her/* 
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We talked of Montalembert» and I mentioiied his 
sortie the other day against the clergy. 

'I can guess pretty welV said Tocqueville, 'what he 
said to you, for it probably was a r/wM/of his article in 
the " Correspondant" Like most men accustomed to 
public speaking, he repeats himself. He is as honest 
perhaps as a man who is vtxy passumni czxi be; but his 
oscillations are from one extreme to another. Imme- 
diately after the coup d^itat^ when he believed Louis 
Napoleon to be Ultramontane, he was as servile as his 
great enemy the "Univers" is now. •'Ce sont les 
nuances qui se querellent, non les couleurs ; ** and between 
him and the " Univers " there is only a nuana. The 
Bishop of Agen has oscillated like him, but began at the 
other end. The other day the Bishop made a most 
servile address to the Emperor. He had formerly been 
a furious anti-Bonapartist "How is it possible," said 
Montalembert, ''that a man can rush so completely from 
one opinion to another? On the 4th of December in 
185 1 this same Bishop denounced the coup ditai with 
such violence that the President sent me to the Nuncio 
to request his interference. Now he is on his knees 
before him. Such changes can scarcely be honest"* 
Montalembert does not see that the only difference 
between them is that they have trod in opposite direc* 
tions the very same path.' 

ihursday. May 5. — Tocqueville and I dined with IC 
and Madame de Bourke^ and met there General Dumas 
and Ary Scheffer. 

We talked of Delaroche's ptcturesb and Scheffer 
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agreed with me in preferring the smaller ones. He 
thought that Delaroche improved up to the time of his 
death* and p re f erred his Moses, and Drowned Martyr, 
painted in 1853 and 1855, to the other large ones, and 
bis Girondins, finished in 1856^ to the earlier small ones. 

We passed on to the increased and increasing popula- 
tion of ParisL 

'The population of Paris,* I said, 'is only half that of 
London, while that of the British Islands is not three- 
fourths thlt of France. If you were to double the 
population of Paris, therefore, it would still be propor- 
tionally less than that of London.* 

'That is true,' said Tocqueville, 'but yet there are 
many circumstances connected with the Parisian popu- 
lation each of whidi renders it more dangerous than the 
London one. In the firrt place, there is the absence of 
any right to relief The English workman knows that 
neither be nor his family can starve. The Frendiman 
becomes anxious as soon as his employment is irregular, 
and desperate when it fails. The English workmen are 
unacquainted with arms, and have no leaders with 
military experience. The bulk of the Frenchmen have 
served, many of them are veterans in dvil war, and they 
have commanders skilled in street-fighting. The English 
w wha a cn have been gradually attracted to London by a 
real aad peraianettt demand fer their labour. They have 
wb« aad drikben. At least 100^000 men have been 
added to Uw working popuUtkm of Paris since the 
^4M They nt young men in the vigour of their 
tad pamkMM^ wuestraiaed by wives orlamQieSL 
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They have been drawn hither suddenly and artifichll> 
by the demolition and reconstruction of half the town, 
by the enormous local expenditure of the Government 
and by the fifty millions spent in keeping the price of 
bread in Paris unnaturally low. The 40yOOO men 
collected in Paris by the construction of the fortifications 
are supposed to have mainly contributed to the revolu- 
tion of 1 848. What b to be expected from this addition 
of 100,000? Then the repressive force is differently 
constituted and differently animated. In England yoo 
have an army which has chosen arms as a profession, 
which never thinks of any other employment, and indeed 
is fit for no other, and never expects any provision 
except its pay and its pension. The French soldier, 
ever since 1789, is a citizen. He serves his six 3rean 
because the law and the colonel force him to do so^ but 
he counts the days until he can return to his province^ 
his cottage, and his field. He sympathises with the 
passions of the people. In the terrible days of June, the 
army withstood the cries, the blessings, the imprecations 
and the seductions of the mob, only because they haul 
the National Guards by their side. Their presence was 
a guarantee that the cause was just The National 
Guards never fought before as they did in those daya. 
Yet at the Chftteau d'Eau, the miraculous heroism and 
the miraculous good luck of Lamorid^ were necessary 
to keep them together. If he had not exposed himself 
as no man ever did, and escaped as no man ever did, 
they would have been broken.' 
'I was there,' said Scheffer, 'when his fourth horae 
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«u knicd under hiia As the bone w» sinking he 
drew bb feet out of the stimips and came to the grxMind 
without falling ; but his dgar dropped from bis mouth. 
He picked it up, and went on with the order wbtcfa be 
was giving to an auU-dt-eamf. 

' I aaw that,' said Tocqueville. * He had placed 
himself immediately behind a cannon in front of the 
ChAteau d'Eau which fired down the Boulevaid du 
Temple. A murderous fire from the windows in a 
comer of the Rue du Temple killed all the artilleiymen. 
The instant that l^amorid^ placed himself behind it, I 
thought that I saw what would happea I implored him 
to get bdiind some shelter, or at least not to pose as a 
mark. " Recollect," I said, " that if you go <m in this 
way you must be killed before the day is over — aod 
where shall we aU her* 

" I see tbe daj^cr of what I am doing," he answered, 
" and I dislike it as mudi as you can do ; but it b 
aeceaaary. The National Guards are shaking ; if they 
break, tbe Line follows. I must set an example that' 
e v er yon e can see and can understand. This is not a 
time far takii^ precautiofia. If / were to shelter my«d( 
di^r would run."' 

* How does I^ m oriciitt^' I asked, 'bear exOe and in* 
activity in BnMscIs?* 

•Very 01,' aaM Sdiefler. 'He feels that he has oom- 
pranind tbe happiness of his wife, iHion be married 
aot k«ff bcfcc* the tw^ ^Att.' ^ 

' e han ga rai er at Malim^ who lives atone and has enljf 
, UaMirt»anfa^Mippamitaaix^bettcb' 
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Tocqueville and I walked home together. 

' SchefTer/ he said, ' did not tell all that happened at 
the Chiteau d'Eau. Men seldom do when they fight 
over their battles. 

' The insurgents by burrowing through walls had got 
into a house in the rear of our position. They manned 
the windows, and suddenly fired down on us from a 
point whence no danger had been feared. This caused 
a panic among the National Guards, a force of course 
peculiarly subject to panics. They turned and ran back 
250 yards along the Boulevard St Martin, carrying 
with them the Line and Lamorici^ himseUl He en- 
deavoured to stop them by outcries, and by gesticu- 
lations, and indeed by force. He gave to one man 
who was trying to run by him a blow with his fist, so 
well meant and well directed that it broke his collar 
bone. 

' At length he stopped them, re-formed them, and sakl : 
" Now you shall march, I at your head, and the drummer 
beating the charge, as if you were on parade, up to that 
house.*' They did so. After a few dischaiges, which 
miraculously missed Lamorici^e, the men in the bouse 
deserted it' 

'What were you doing at the Chftteau d'Eau?' I 
asked. 

'We were marching,' he said, 'with infantry and 
artillery on the Boulevard du Temple, across niiidi 
there was a succession of barricades, which it was nece^ 
sary to take one by one. 

'As we advanced in the middle, our sappert and 
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miners got into the bouses on each side, broke throng h 
tbe party walls, and killed tbe men at the windows.' 

'Those three days,' he continued, 'impress strof^Iy 
on my nind tbe dangers of oar present state. 

' It b of no use to take up pavements and ttnt^ten 
street^ aikd pterce Paris by long miUtary road% and 
loop-bole the barracks^ if the Executive cannot depend 
on tbe army. Ditches and bastions are of no use if Uie 
garrison will not man them. 

'The new bw of recruitment, however, may produce 
a great change. Instead of 80^000 conscripts, laOkOOO 
are to be taken each year. This Is about all that are 
fit for service. They are required to serve for only two 
yean. If tbe change ettded there oar army would be 
still more a militia than it is now. It would be tbe 
Pruoiaa Landwefar. But those entitled to their di»> 
charge are to be enticed by higher pay, promotions, 
bounties^ and retiring pensiocis — bi short, by all means <A 
•eductioa. to re-enter for long periods, for ten, or lifteen, 
or perhaps twenty yeara. It is hoped that thus a per* 
manent regular army may be (anned, with an ti^rit 4$ 
tmf* of its own, uns)rmpathising with the people, and 
ready to keep it down i and such wfU. I bdievc; be dw 
fault But it win take nine or tea yean to produce 
each an army — and die dangcn that I fcar are imme> 
diHK:' 

'What are the motives,' I asind, 'far die diangca aa 
to dM CO— c ri pthm , dw ioatue of Munben^ and the 
d^hMdoa of dw dne of aervka r 
\ nkqranpHt^'h* iMwcradL *ef dw sfstoa Tht 
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French peasant, and indeed the cuvrier^ dislikes the 
vice. The proportion of conscripts n^o will r&«iilist is 
small Therefore the whole number must be Uige. 
The country must be bribed to submit to this by the 
shortness of the term. The conscript army will be 
sacrificed to what is to be the rq^lar army. It will be 
young and ill-trained.' 

' But your new r^^lar army/ I said, * will be moie 
formidable to the enemy than your present force.' 

' I am not sure of that,' he answered. 'The merit of 
the French army was the impetuosity of its attack, the 
''furia Francese/' as the Italians called it Young 
troops have more of this quality than veterans. The 
Maison du Roi, whose charge at Steenkirk Macaulay has 
so well described, consisted of boys of eighteen.* 

' I am re-editing/ I said, ' my old articles. Among 
them is one written in 1 841 on the National Character of 
France, England, and America,' as dbplayed towards 
foreign nations. I have not much to change in what I 
have said of England or of America. As they have 
increased in strength they have both become still more 
arrogant, unjust, and shameless. 

' England has perhaps become a little more prudenL 
America a little less so. But France seems to me to be 
altered. I described her as a soldier with all the faults 
of that unsocial character. As ambitious, rapadous, 
eager for nothing but military glory and territorial 
aggrandisement She seems now to have become mod^ 



I This article is ivpabUihed in the HiHtHt^ mU /tUmfiimf 
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rate and pacific, and to be devoted rather to tbe arta «f 
peace than to those of war.' 

* France is dianged,' answered TocqnevOle, ' and when 
compared with tbe France of Louis XIV., or of Napo- 
leon, was already changed when yoa wrote, diough the 
war-oy nised for political purpowa in 1840 deceived 
yoa At the same time, I will not deny that militaiy 
glofy would, more dian any other merit, even mm* 
strengthen a Government, and that military humiliatioa 
would inevitably destroy ont. Nor must you ovcmte 
the unpopularity of the last war. Only a few even of 
tbe higher classes understood Its motives; ** Que diable 
vent cette guerrc ? " said my country neighbour to me ; 
** M c'^tait contre lea Anglais — mais «tw lea Anglais, et 
pour te Grand Turc, qu'est-ce que tela peut signUier ? " 
But when they saw that it ooat only men, that they were 
■ot bnraded or overtaxed, and that prices roM, they got 
reconciwd to it. 

' It was only the speculators <^ Paris that were tired 
of it And if, instead of the Crimea, we had fought near 
our own fr on ti er a , or for sone visible p ur poae, all our 
aiiUtary paaaio n i, bad and good, would have broken ouL' 

MUWsJWf, Maj/ 13.— TocquevOle came in after 
bicak&at, and I walked with him In the shade of the 
gfcea walk or arcades of dw Tollcries cbestnutu 

W< talkwl of the Jaontijoat wUdi wd oar coawMtKM 
MMWirftaalV. 

■ Bolk oftkov' >id Tocqixfilki 'wv, tkc (ifand, of 
CaaMi HoMljot tk aolkv. 

V. wm tmt Ike Ivt poiom wks kwr Ei«Mt 
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as Countess Th^ba. He escorted her to the Toilerics 
the very evening of her marriage. There he took his 
leave of her. '' You are now/' he said, ^ placed ao hig^ 
that I can only admire you from below " And I do not 
believe that they have met since. 

< M^rim^ took a less sentimental view of the cfaai^^e. 
He acknowledged his Empress in his former plaything, 
subsided from a sort of stepfather into a courtier, and so 
rose to honour and wealth, while V. is satisfied to re* 
main an ex-professor and un homme de Uttns* 
• ••••• 

We met Henri Martin, and I asked Tocqueville what 
he thought of his History. 

' It has the merit of selling/ he said, * which cannot be 
said of any other History of France. Martin is laborious 
and conscientious, and does not tell a story ill ; but he 
is a partisan and is always biassed by his own likings 
and dislikings. He belongs to the class of theorists^ 
unfortunately not a small one, whose political beau idiot 
b the absence of all control over the will of the people— 
who are opposed therefore to an hereditary monarchy — 
to a permanent President — to a permanent magistracy — 
to an established Church — in short, to all privileged 
classes, bodies, or institutions. Equality, not liberty or 
security, is their object They are centralisers and abso- 
lutists. A despotic Assembly elected by universal suf- 
frage, sitting at most for a year, governing, like the 
Convention, through its committees, or a single despot» 
appointed for a week, and not re-eligible, is the sort of 
xuler that they would prefer. The last five yean hsve 
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periiaps disgusted Martin with his Asiatic democracy^ 
but his earlier volumes are ooloured throu^KMit by his 
prejudices against all systems implying a division of 
power, and independent authorities controlling aad 
balancing one another/ 

We talked of the Secret Police. 

' It has lately/ said Tocqueville, ' been unusually trou- 
blesome, or rather it has been troublesome to a dass of 
persons whom it seldom ventures to molest A friend 
of mine, VL Sauvaire Barthdemy, one of Louis Philippe^t 
peers, was standing at the door of his hotel reading a 
letter. A gentleman in plain clothes addressed Unit 
announced himself as an 0gmi di p o lkt^ and asked him 
if the letter whidi he was reading was politicaL "* No^" 
saki Barth^lemy, ^'you may see it It is a MSfaT ifr ms- 
ruii€T * I am directed,** saU the agent, *to request 
you to get into this carriage.** They got la and drove 
to Maaa& There Barth^lemy was shown into a neat 
room with iron bars to the window^ and oid^ed to 
wait Aikr some time Louis Pietri, the Prtfet de 
Pdlioe, arrived. 

' " I am grieved,** he said, * at giving you so much 
trouble, but I have been commanded to see you in diis 
place; and to inform you that the Emperor cannot betr 
tkal a flum in jroor Ugh position rf H?^ M fyf^ i ff^ ^ i if^f^iify 
misrepresent hisa. 

** L'Empereur fait tout ce qu*il peut pour le b on h e u r 
ds In Fimos. et Q n'cntend rns suDDorter «■** oooosition 

V sm pns iTopposkioa Voslss-vous le Isnir poor di^ 
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Monsieur, et recevoir de nouveau mes excuses du de- 
rangement que j'ai dft vous causer? Pour le present 
vous 6tes libre." ' 

[Mr. Senior left Paris on the next day. 
M. de Tocqueville paid hb promised visit to England 
in June, and was received with a perfect ovatioiL— Ed.] 



Correspondence. 

LoodoB, J«ly 10^ 1S57. 

I was too ill, my dear friend, to go to you yesterday. 
Dr. Ferguson tells me that I have been doing too mucht 
and prescribes perfect rest 

Ihave already read half your journal of 1857. It Is 
very curious ; but I am glad that you have disguised me. 

It is terrible to be in London, and to see so little of 
you ; but the force of circumstances is greater than the 
force of wishes. 

Ever youfSi, 

• A. DE Tocqueville. 

Tooquerilk^ Aa^ul 6^ 1S57. 

You may already have had news of me through some 
of our common friends, my dear Senior, but I wish, 
besides, to give you some myself, and to thank you again 
for the kind welcome I received from you and in your 
house during my stay in London. 

I regret only that I was unable to be more with yoa^ 
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and that, in spite of myself, I was drawn into a 

pool which carried me away and pre v e nt ed me from 

following my inclinations. 

I have returned, however, full of gratitude fer the 
marks of consideration and affection showered upon me 
in England I shall never forget them. 

I found my wife already installed here, and in good 
health ; and I have resumed my busy and peaceful life 
with a delight which does honour to my wisdom. For I 
had been so spoiled in England that I might have been 
afraid of finding my retreat too much out of the way 
and too quiet But nothing of the sort has hqipened 
The exdtement of the past month appears to have 
added diarms to the present 

Nevertheless, I have not yet set to work again, but I 
am full of good resolutk)os, whidi I hope to execute as 
soon as I have completely tetumed to my usual habitsi 
These first days have been devoted to putting everything 
into its regular order. 

In France we are almost as much i nter e ste d as you 
in England in the affairs of India. Everyone, even 
in the country, asks me fer news of what is going on 



There is a natural dispositkMi to exaggerate the evil 
and to beUeve that your domimon is overturned. For 
my part. I am waiting with the utmost and most painful 
mude^ fer the de veto pm en t of the drama» fer no good 
pOBsibiy fcwit from it ; and there is notdoe dvOised 
\k tiw world that ought to njoioe in teeii« India 
JBKHM Cmoi the^kaods of EoroDeaiia la ^ w w Ui r to fgSX iMck 
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into a state of anarchy and barbarism worse than before 
its conquest 

I am quite sure that you will conquer. But it is a 
serious business. 

A military insurrection is the worst of all insurrectioiis, 
^t least in the banning. You have to deal with 
barbarians, but they possess the arms of civilised people 
given to them by yourselves. 

My wife, who has preserved her English heart, is 
particularly affected by the spectacle which Bengal at 
present affords. 

If you have any more particular news than is to be 
found in the newspapers, you will give us great pleasure 
by communicating them. 

Remember me to Mrs. and Miss Senior, and to your 
daughter-in-law. 

My wife sends many kind regards to them, as well as 
to you. 

Adieu, dear Senior. Believe in my sincere affection, 

A. DE T(x:quevills. 

P.S. — I fancy that the first effect of the Indian affair 
will be to draw still closer the alliance between England 
and France. 

TooqueriUc^ Nofcmbcr 15, 1857. 

I am somewhat angry with you, my dear Senior, for 
not having yet given us your news.' It is treating our 
friendship unfairly. I have not written to you 

* M( Sc&kv WM It this tint ia the 
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I doubted your foUowing exactly your intended routCt 
but I will write to you at Athens, as I think that you 
must now be there. If you have followed your itinerary 
your travels must have been most interesting to you, and 
they will be equally curious to usl I conclude that you 
only passed quickly through the Principalities in foUowing 
the course of the Danube. I, however, had depended 
on you for furnishing me with dear ideas of a country 
which is at present so interesting to Europe, and whidi 
I think is destined to play an important part in the 
future. And what say you of our friends the Turks ? 
Was it worth while to spend so mudi money and to shed 
so much blood in order to retain in Europe savages who 
arr ill disguised as civilised men ? I am impatient to 
talk to you, and almost equally so to read you. 

I shall have little to tell you. I have not stintd from 
home since I left England, and am leading the life of a 
gentleman-farmer; a life which pleases me more and 
more every day, and would really make me hiq>py» if my 
wife were not suffering from an obstinate neuralgic 
affection in the face. I fear that she may have to go to 
some mineral waters, which she would be sorry to do ; 
Cor, as you know, she hates travelling, and does no 
jiistioe to the repotatioQ for wandering posse iscd by the 
English race. 

I am Idl yo« nothing on politics vdiidi yo« will not 
fad in tiw new^iapefSL The great question at present 
fisraD dvilised Governments seems to be tbefaandaL 
The crisis firooi wUcfa Americm and England are siiflieriiv 
^wBI praoaM{y extend cvetywlMVBL As far Indlai yon aft 
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out, not perhaps of your difficulties, but of your greatest 
dangers. This affair, and that of the Crimea, show how 
little sympathy there is for England abroad There was 
everything to interest us in your success — rimilarity of 
race, of religion, and of civilisation. Your loss of India 
could have served no cause but that of barbarism. Yet 
I venture to affirm that the whole Continent, though it 
detested the cruelties of your enemies, did not wish yoa 
to triumph. 

Much of this is, without doubt, to be attributed to the . 
evil passions which make men always desire the fall of 
the prosperous and the strong. But much belongs to a 
less dishonourable cause — to the conviction of all nations 
that England considers them only with reference to her 
own greatness ; that she has less sympathy than any 
other modem nation ; that she never notices what passes 
among foreigners, what they think, feel, suffer, or do, but 
with relation to the use which England can make of * 
their actions, their sufferings, their feelings, or their 
thoughts; and that when she seems most to care for 
them she really cares only for herself. All this is exag« 
gerated, but not without truth. 

Kindest regards from us both to you and to Mra 
Senior. 

A. DE TOCQUEVILIX 



TooqvcYiQc, Febnuuy 10^ 1S5SL 

I was delighted, my dear Senior, to receive a letter 
from you dated Marseilles. You are right in remaining 
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till the spring in the South. We trust to meet you in 
Paris in March. 

I say no more, for I cannot write to you on irfiat 
would most interest you — French politics. Much is to 
be said on them ; but you will un der sta nd my stknoe if 
you study our new Law of Public Safety, and remember 
who is the new Home Minister.* For the first time in 
French history has such apost been filled by a general— • 
and what a general I 

I defer, therefore, until we meet, die exp re ssi on of 
feelings and opinions which cannot be safely transmitted 
through the post, and only repeat bow eager I am for 
our meeting. 

Kind rq^aids to Mn. Senior. 

A. DB TOCQUEVIUA 
TbcqatvOK Fctemj si, lt$S, 

I received your letters with great pleasure; my dear 
Senior, and I think with still greater satisfactioo that I 
shall soon be able to see you. 

I shall probably arrive in Paris, with my wife; at about 
die same time as you will, that is to say, about the 19^1 
of next month. I should have gone carUer if I were not 
o ccup i ed in planting and sowiaf^ fior I am doing a little 
Cumiug to my great amusement. 

I am dclighled duit )rou intend again to take up your 
at the HMei B e dfcf d» as I intend also to stay 
Ib \ can Btto ansii^tflientSL 



\ 
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I hope that we shall be good neighbours and see each 
other as frequently as such old friends ought to da A 
timtdtl 

A. DE TOCQUEVILLS. 

[Mr. Senior ran over to England for a few weeks in- 
stead of remaining in Paris. The meeting between the 
two friends did not, therefore, take place till ApriL*-* 

Ed.] 

Conversations. 

Paris, Saturday, April 17, 185 8. — We had a discussion 
at the Institut to-day as to a bust to fill a niche in the 
anteroom. Rossi was proposed. His political merits 
were admitted, but he was placed low as to his literary 
claims as an economist and a jurist Dupin suggested 
Talleyrand, which was received with a universal groan, 
and failed for want of a seconder. Ultimately the 
choice fell on Dumont 

'Nothing that is published of TalleyrandV said 
Tocqueville to me as we walked home, ' has very great 
merit, nor indeed is much of it his own. He hated 
writing, let his reports and other state papers be drawn 
uP by others, and merely retouched them. But in the 
archives of the Affaires ^trangira there is a large 
quarto volume containing his correspondence with 
Louis XVIII. during the Congress of Vienna. Nothing 
can be more charming. The great European questions 
which were then in debate, the diplomatic and sodal 
gossip of Vienna, the contemporary literature— in shorty. 

VOL. IL o 
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all that one clever iburMr dm mmdi could find to interest 
and amuse another, are tieated with wit, brilliancy, and 
gaiety, supported by profound good sense. When thai 
volume is published his bust will be placed here by 
acclamation.' 

Monday , April 19. — I dined with Lpanjuinais, and met 
Tocqueville, Rivet, Dufaure, Corcelle, Freslon* and one 
or two others. 

They attacked me about the change of sentiment in 
England with respect to Louis Napoleon. 

* While he was useful to you,' they said, 'you steadily 
refused to admit that he was a tyrant, or even an 
usurper. You chose to disbelieve in the yoco men, 
women, and diildren massacred on the Boulevards of 
Paris — in the ao^ooo poisoned by jungle fever in Cayenne 
— in the tijoco who have died of malaria, exposure, and 
bad food, working in gangs on the roads and in the 
manhes of the Metidja and Lambressa.' 

«We dui not ckow; I answered, *to disbelieve any 
thing. We were simply ignorant / knew all these 
lactic because I have passed a part of every year since 
1847 in Paris ; because I walked along the Boulevards 
on die Joth of December 18$!, and saw the walls of 
cvciy boose, firom the Bastille to tiw Madeleine, covered 
with tiw marks of musket-balls; because I heard in 
every society of Hie tho u sand s who had been massacred, 
I aad of tiw tern of thousands who had^ien liljiirAfr 
IIk uatfaveOed English, and even tiw travelled EngUshp 
the fcw wlw live in Franoe aaoog tfit French* 
of aD thisL Your pitss tdb nodriof. 
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The nine millions of votes given to Louis Napoleon 
seemed to prove his popularity, and therefore the im- 
probability of the tyranny of which he was accused by 
his enemies. / knew that those nine millions of votes 
were extorted, or stolen by violence or fraud. But the 
English people did not know it They accepted his 
election as the will of the nation, and though they mi^t 
wonder at your choice, did not presume to blame it* 

* The time,' they answered, ' at which light broke in 
upon you is suspicious. Up to the 14th of January 1858 
the oppression under which thirty-four millions of people 
within twenty-four miles of your coast, with whom you 
are in constant intercourse, was unknown to you. Their 
ruler insults you, and you instantly discover that he 
is an usurper and a tyrant This looks as if the insult, 
and the insult alone, opened your eyes.' 

'What opened our eyes,' I answered, *was not the 
insult but the hi de s&reti publique. It was the 
first public act which showed to England the nature of 
your Government 

'When we found, erected in every department; a 
revolutionary tribunal, empowered to banish and trans* 
port without tnal ; when we found a rude soldier made 
Home Minister, and the country divided into five dis- 
tricts to be each governed by a marshal, we saw at once 
that France was under a violent military despotism. 
Until that law was passed the surface was smooth. 
There was nothing in the appearance of France to show 
to a stranger that she was not governed by a Monardv 

OS 
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practically, indeed, absolute, but governing as many 
absolute Monarchs have done, mildly and usefully. 

* Of course we might have found out the truth sooner 
if we had inquired. And perhaps we ought to have in* 
quired. We busy ourselves about our own affairs, and 
neglect too much those of other countries. In that sense 
you have a right to say that we chose to be ignorant; 
since our conduct was such as necessarily to make us 
ignorant But it was not because Louis Napoleoi^ was 
our ally that we chose to be ignorant; but b ec a u s e we 
habitually turn our eyes from the domestic affairs of the 
Continent, as things in which we have seldom a right to 
interfere, and in which, when we do interfere, we do more 
harm than good.' 

We talked of die manner in which the 4n ifr /irvi/ 
fmUifme has been carried out And I mentioned 600 as 
die number of those who had suffered under it, as ac- 
knowledged to me by Blanchard in the beginning ol 
March. 

* It b much greater now/ said LanjuinaisL * Berryer 
on his return from Italy, a week ago, slept in MarseUlea. 
He was informed that more than 900 persons had passed 
throogh Marseilles, iiporth under the new law to 
Algeria. They were of all classes: artisans and 
laboureis miiced with men of the higher and mkkUe 
daascsL To these must be addfd those transported to 
CqrcMM; who were sent by way of Havre. As Cor the 
mmbcr ofttUii and initFMA there are no d)lta»* 

* In the DcpafftmcaC of Var, a man was found guQtjr 
in Il4f of joW^g in one of At r cvo lmtooa iy 
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of that time. His complete innocence was soon proved ; 
he was released, and has lived quietly on his little estate 
ever since. He was arrested under the new law and 
ordered to be cUporU to Algeria. His friends, in fact all 
his neighbours, remonstrated, and sent to Paris the proof 
that the original conviction was a mistake. '' Qu'il aille 
tout de m^me/' was Espinasse's answer. 

' In Calvados the Pr^fet, finding no one whom he could 
conscientiously arrest, took hold of one of the most re- 
spectable men in the department ^ If,** he said, ** I had 
arrested a man against whom there was plausible ground 
for suspicion, he might have been transported This man 
must be released." ' 

* Has he been released ?' I asked. 

' I have not heard,' was the answer. ' In all probability 
he has been.' 

' In my department,' said Tocqueville, ^\ki(tsaHS'prifei^ 
ordered by the Prdfet to arrest somebody in the arron- 
dissement, was in the same perplexity as the Prtfet of 
Calvados. '' I can find no fit person," he said to me. I 
believe that he reported the difficulty to the Prtfet, and 
that the vacancy was supplied from some other arron* 
dissement 

' What makes this frightful,' he added, ' is that we now 
know that deportation is merely a slow death. Scarcely 
any of the victims of 185 1 and 1852 are living.' 

' I foretold that,' I said, ' at the time, as you will find 
if yoM look at my article on Lamartine, published in the 
•* Edinburgh Review." ' > 
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April 2a— We Ulked of the political influence in 
France of the lumtmes di Uitres. 

'It began/ said Tocqueville. 'with the Restoration. 
Until that time we had sometimes, though very rarely, 
statesmen who became writers, but never writers who 
became statesmen.' 

' You had k^mnus di Uiira' I said, * in die early 
Revolutionary Assemblies — Mirabeau for instance.* 

' Mirabeau/ he answered, ' is your best example, for 
Mirabeau, until he became a statesman, lived by his pen. 
Still I should scarcely call a man of his high birdi and 
great expectations am komtme di kttns. That appella- 
tion seems to belong to a man who owes his position in 
eariy life to literature. Such a man is Thiers, or Guisott 
as opposed to such men as Gladstone, Lord John Russell, 
or Montalembert' 

W^lmaday. Aprii 21.— I dined with D. and met, 
among several others, Admiral Matthieu the Imperial 
Hydrographer, and a general whose name I did not 
catch: I talked to the general about the army. 

* We are increasing it,' he said, * but not very materi- 
ally. We are rather giving ourselves die means of a 
future rapid increase, than making an immediate 
augmcntatioa We are raising the number of men from 
3S4«00O to 392,400^ in round numbers to 400000 ; but 
tiw principal increase is in tiw oftdSno; the ollicers attadied 
to OKh battalion. We have increased them by more 
tkanoMtUrd. So duit if a war shouM iSreak out we 
iMtaatly— that b to say in tfirse nonthsi increase 
■nay to 6o(vooo Of even TOOyOOO men* S ol diers art 
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never wanting in France, the difficulty always is to find 
officers.' 

' I hear/ I said, ' that you are making great impiove- 
ments in your artillery/ 

' We are/ he answered. ' We are applying to it the 
principle of the Mini^ musket, and we are improving 
the material We hope to make our guns as capable of 
resisting rapid and continued firing as well and as long 
as the English and the Swedish guns, which are the best 
in Europe, can do. And we find that we can throw a 
ball on the Mini^ principle with equal precision twice as 
far. This will double the force of all our batteries.' 

* Art you* he asked me, 'among those who have taken 
shares in the Russian railways ? ' 

' No,' I said. ' They are the last that I wish to en- 
courage.' 

'Englishmen or Frenchmen/ he answered, '1H10 help 
Russia to make railways, put me in mind of the Dutch 
who sold powder to their besi^ers. 

'The thinness of her population — that is, the vast 
space over which it is scattered — alone prevents Russia 
from being the mistress of Europe. If her 64,00CV0OO 
were as concentrated as our 34,000,000 are, she would 
be irresistible. She loses always far more men in march* 
ing than in fighting.' 

' The events of the war,' I said, * lead me to believe 
that the goodness of the Russian soldier is exaggerated. 
They were always beaten, often by inferior numbers^' 

'In the first place,' he answered, 'those who were 
beaten at Sebastopol were not the best Russian soldicfiL 
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They were short small men, generally drawn from the 
neighbouring provinces. The Russian Imperial Guards 
and the Russian Army in Poland are far superior to 
any that we encountered in the Crimea. In the second 
place, they were ill commanded. The improvements of 
weapons, of science and of discipline, have raised the 
privates of all the great military nations to about tfit 
same levd. Success now depends on numbers and on 
generalship. With railways Russia will be able to bring 
quickly a preponderating force to any point on her froo- 
tier. Her officers are already good, and for money she 
can import the best generals ; indeed, I do not see why 
she should not breed thent Russia is civilised enough to 
produce men of the highest military qualities.' 

I asked Admiral Matthieu about the naval preparations 
of France. 

* The ** Moniteur,**' I sakl, 'denies duit you are mak- 
ing any.' 

* The * Moniteur," ' he answered, * does not tell the 
truth. We are augmenting largely, both the number and 
the efficacy of our fleet 

' Four years ago, at die begirmingof the Russian war» 
we resolved to build a steam fleet of ISO steam ships of 
diflcrent siscs for fighting, and 74 steam ships Cor the 
transfer service, and to carry fuel and stores^ Tho«^ 
we set about this in die beginning, as we thought, of a 
king war, we have not allowed tlie peace to intefrupt 
it Wc are devoting to it sixty-five millloiis a year 
(»j6oo^0oot) of which finom fifteen to s cv toteeu miUiofis 
:ira iiiln/fiii cvciy year in bdkliqg new sh^ and 
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from forty to forty-two in adding steam power to the 
old ones. We hope to finish this great work in fourteen 
years.' 

' What,' I asked, ' is the amount of your present fleet 
of steamers ? ' 

'We have thirty-three screws,' he answered, 'fifky- 
seven paddles, and sixty-two sailing vesseb in commis- 
sion, and seventy-three, mostly steamers^ em riserve^ as 
you would say, in ordinary.' 

' Manned by how many men ? ' I asked. 

' By twenty-five thousand sailors,' he answered, ' and 
eleven thousand marines. But our inscription marUime 
would give us in a few months or less one hundred thou- 
sand more. Since the times of Louis XVI. the French 
Navy has never been so formidable, positively or rda- 
tively.' 

* How,' I asked, * has your " Napoleon " succeeded ? • 

'Admirably,' he answered. 'I have not seen the 
"Wellington," but she is a much finer ship than the 
Agamemnon. Her speed is wonderful A month ago 
she left Toulon at seven in the morning, and readied 
Ajacdo by four in the evening. But the great impfxyve- 
ment is in our men. Napoleon knew nothing and cared 
nothing about sailors. He took no care about their 
training, and often wasted them in land operation^ for 
which landsmen would have done as well 

'In 1 8 14 he left Toulon absolutely unguarded, and 
sent all the sailors to join Augereau. You might have 
walked into it 

' In 1810 or 181 1 I was on board a French con re tt e 
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which fought an action with an English vessel^ the 
** Lively.** We passed three times under her stem* and 
raked her each time. We ought to have cleared her 
decks. Not a shot touched her. The other day at 
Cherbourg I saw a broadskle fired at a floating mark 
three cables off, the usual distance at whidi shipa engage. 
Ten balls hit it, and we could see that all the others 
passed near enough to shake it by their wind. 

' A ship of eighty guns has now forty tmmmmiers and 
forty muUtres di pikn. All practical artillerymen, and 
even the able seamen, can point a gua Nelson's 
manceuvre of breakin|{ the line could not be used against 
a French fleet, such as a French fleet b now. The 
leading ships would be des tr oyed one after another, by 
the concentrated fire. Formerly our officers dreaded a 
maritime war. They knew that defeat awaited thcmt 
possibly death. Now they are con fi de nt , and eager to 
try their hand&* 

In the evening L. took me into a comer, and we had 
a long co n versation. 

He had been reading my * Athens JoumaL* 

* What struck me,' he said, ' in every page of It, was 
die resemblance of King Otbo to Louis Napoleon.* 

' I see the resemblance,' I answered, * but it b tiw re> 
semblance of a dwarf to a giant' 

« No^' he replied. 'Of a man five feet seven bicbcs 

Ittgh to one five fcct eleven inchesL There are not more 

tlMS foor Inches between them. There b tfit same 

canning, tlw same coldneM^ the same v indkt lvfnfiit tfie 

\ panse sBcaoi; the same perseverance^ die same 
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tousoess, the same selfishness^ the same anxiety to ap» 
pear to do everything that is done^ and above all, the 
same determination to destroy, or to seduce by comip» 
don or by violence, every man and every institutioa 
favourable to liberty, independence, or sdf-govenunent. 
In one respect Otho had the more difficult task. He 
found himself, in 1843, subject to a ConstitutioQ carefully 
framed under the advice of England for die express pur* 
pose of controlling him. He did not attempt to get rid 
of it by a coup d^at^ or even to alter it, but cunningly 
and skilfully perverted it into an instrument of despotisoa. 
Louis Napoleon destro>'ed the Constitution idiidi he 
found, and made a new one, copied from that which had 
been gradually elaborated by his uncle, idiich as a res> 
traint is intentionally powerless and fraudulent 

' A man,* he continued, ' may acquire influence dAer 
by possessing in a higher degree the qualities which 
belong to his country and to his time, or by 
those in which they are deficient 

' Wellington is an example of this first sort 
cellences were those of an Englishman carried almost to 
perfection. 

' Louis Napoleon belongs to the second. If his merits 
had been impetuous courage, rapidity of ideas, quickness 
of decision, frankness, versatility and resource, he would: 
have been surrounded by his equals or his superiociL He 
predominated over those with whom he came in oootact 
because he differed from thenL Because he was cahn, 
slow, reserved, silent, and persevering. Because he it a 
Dutchman, not a Frenchman.' 





» 
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' He seems,' I said, ' to have lost his calmness.' 
' Yes,' answered L. ' But under what a shock I And 
observe that though the greatest risk was encountered 
by him, the terror was greatest anuMig his miter* 
mg€, I do not believe that if he had been left to himself 
he wouM have lost his prudence or his telf-possessioQ. 
He did not for the first day. Passions are oootagfout. 
Everyone who approached him was agitated by terror 
and anger. His intrepidity and self-reliance, great as 
they are, were disturbed by the hubbub all round him. 
His great defects are three. First, his habit of self-con- 
templation. He belongs to the men whom the Germans 
call subjective, whose eye is always turned inwardly ; irtio 
think only of themselves, of their own diaracter, and 
of their own fortunes. Secondly, his jealousy of able 
men. He wishes to be irfiat you called him, a giant; 
and as Nature has not made him positively tall, he tries 
to be comparatively so» by surrounding himself with 
dwarfiiL His third defect b the d i spropoitioo of his wishes 
to his meansL His desires are enormous. No power, no 
wealth, no expenditure would satisfy them. Even if he 
had his uncle's genhis and his uncle's indefatigability, 
he would sink, as his uncle did, under tiw exorbitance 
of his attempts. As he is not a man of genius, or even 
a man of r cm a rkab l r ability, as he b ignorant, unln v cnti ve 
and klle, you will see Um fkMnder and fall finomooe 

*D«ring the three jwn dut Droajm de L'Hajrt 
WW his ainittTT he was iatcat on hooM ilfiin wi 
hii — nifi^ oa tfw \jMm% oa the aitilknr, «■ hii 
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bonnes fortunes^ and on the new delights of 
expenditure. He left foreign affairs altogether to 
minister. When Drouyn de L'Huys left him, the road 
before him was plain — he had only to carry on the 
war. But when the war was over, the road ended ; neither 
he nor Walewski nor any of his entourage know anything 
of the country in which they are travelling. You see 
them wandering at hazard. Sometimes trying to find their 
way to Russia, sometimes to England. Making a treaty 
with Austria, then attempting to injure her, and failing ; 
attempting to injure Turkey, and failing ; bullying 
Naples, and failing ; threatening Switzerland, threatening 
Belgium, and at last demanding from England an Alien 
Bill, which they ought to know to be incompatible with 
the laws and hateful to the feelings of the people. 

' He is not satisfied with seeing the country prosperous 
and respected abroad. He wants to dazzle. His policy, 
domestic and foreign, is a policy of vanity and ostenta- 
tion — motives which mislead everyone both in private 
and in public life. 

' His great moral merits are kindness and sympathy. 
He is a faithful attached friend, and wishes to serve all 
who come near him. 

' His greatest moral fault is his ignorance of the dif- 
ference between right and wrong ; perhaps his natural 
insensibility to it, his want of the organs by which that 
difference is perceived — a defect which he inherits from 
his uncle.' 

'The uncle,' I said, 'had at least one moral senses- 
he could understand the difference between pecuniary 




• 
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honesty and dishonesty, a diflTerenoe whidi this oua 
seems not to see, or not to value.' 

' I agree with you,' said L. ' He cannot value it, or he 
would not' look complacently on the peculation which 
surrounds him. Every six months s e magnificent 
hotel rises in the Champs Elys^es, built by a man who 
had nothing, and has been a minister for a year or twa' 

On my return I found Tocqueville with the ladiesL I 
gave him an outline of what L. had said. 

' No one,' he said,'lcnows Loub Napoleon better than L.' 

' My opportunities of judging him have been much 
fewer, but as far as they have gone, they lead to the 
same conclusions. L. perhaps has not dwelt enough on 
his indolence. Probably as he grows older, and the 
effects of his early habits tell on him, it increatesL I 
am told that it te difficult to make him attend to busi- 
ness, that he prolongs audiences apparently to kill time. 

' One of the few of my acquaintances who go near 
htm, was detained by him for an bo«ff to answer ques- 
tions about the members of the Cmrfi UgidtU^. Louis 
Napoleon inquired about thdf families, their Ibrtuncs^ 
their previous histories. Nothing about their personal 
qualities. These are things that do not interest Um. 
He supp oacs that men diflier only in extcroalsL ^ Thai 
^Sfnt/mi b the same in everyone.** ' 
April ad — Tocqueville spent the evening with ml 
We talked of NovelsL 

• I fend none,' be snkl'« that end ill Whyshouldont 

volMitnrily subject oocKlf to pnialiil em otion s ? To 

\ M otions dwtnd by an iflsaginaiy CMst and t hsf s fc t i 
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distinctions, by letting one man come five minutes before 
the others, or stay five minutes after. Just as Louis XIV. 
raised one courtier to the seventh heaven by giving him 
the hoHgtoir^ and another by leaning on his arm, or 
taking his shirt from him. 

' She said little, but knew what each man's /wf was^ 
and placed from time to time a moi which led hiin to it 
If anything were peculiarly well said, her face brightened. 
You saw that her attention was always active and always 
intelligent 

' And yet I doubt whether she really enjoyed ooover* 
sation. Tenir saUm was to her a game, whidi she 
played well, and almost always successfully, but she 
must sometimes have been exhausted by the eflbrt 
Her saUm was perhaps pleasanter to us than it was to 
herself. 

'One of the last,* he continued, 'of thai dass of 
potentates was the Duchesse de Dina Her early 
married life was active and brilliant, but aot intcUec- 
tually. It was not till about forty, when she had ex* 
hausted other excitements^ that she took to kd ufriL 
But she perfcrmed her part as if she had been bred to it' 

This was our last cooversatioft I left Paris the next 
day, and we never met again. 



CORElSPONDBlfGL 

complain a little of your sQciic^ my dear 
I hear thai bcfere yo« left Pifis yovsuflivedt 
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great deal from your throat Is it true, or have you 
recovered ? 

I have not either much to boast of on the score of 
health since we parted. The illness which I had in 
Paris became still worse, and when I got a little better 
in that way I had a violent bronchial attack. I even 
began to spit blood, which had not happened to me for 
many years, and I am still almost reduced to silence. 
Still I am b^inning to mend, and I hope, please God, 
to be able to speak to my friends when they visit me. 

You are aware that I wished to induce my wife to 
accompany me to the Soutli; but the length of the 
journey, the difficulties of transport, the heat, and indeed 
the state of my health, were reasons which she brought 
forward with so much force that we have remained here, 
and shall not leave till the end of September. We still 
hope that you and Miss Senior will join us the first 
week in that month. We shall be very happy to have 
you both with us. This is no compliment ... I hope 
soon to be able to enjoy more frequent communicatkm 
with my English friends. A steamboat is about to run 
from Cherboui^ to the coast of England. We shall dieo 
be able to visit each other as neighbours (vMriiMr). 

Between' ourselves, I do not think that the events in 
England during the last six months are of a nature to 
nuse the reputation of Parliamentary Government in the 
rest of the world. A bimtdt I 

A. D£ TOCQUEVILUL 



PS 




> 
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My dear Tocqueville, — If I had written to you three 
days ago, I should have talked of the pleasure which my 
daughter and I expected from our visit to Tocqueville. 
But our plans are changed. Edward Ellice b going to 
pay a last visit to America, and has begged me to 
accompany him. He b a great proprie to r in both 
America and Canada — knows everybody in boA coun- 
tries, and b besides a most able and interesting com- 
panion. So I have accepted the proposal, and start on 
the 30th of thb month for Boston. We shall return in 
the beginning of November. 

I am vtry worry to lose the visit to Normandy, but I 
trust that it b only deferred. 

We are grieved to hear that neither you nor Madame 
de Tocqueville are as well as your friends could wish 
you to be. 

Mygr^fe, after lasting for three months, has gradually 
subsided, and I look to the voyage to America as a 
cure for all remaiiu of it 

I have most punctually carried your remembrances to 
all the persons honoured by being inscribed 00 your 



Though I have often seen Gladstone, it has always 
been amf?fig many other ptrtonii and be has been so 
full of talk, that I have never been ab^to alhade to 
yom snbfcct I m entioned it to Mm Gladstone on 

•I Frasce wIkmb her basband ao oMKii adarif i d and 
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venerated as you — therefore, if there was any appear- 
ance of n^lect, it could have arisen only frooa hurry 
or mistake. I shall see him again on ThurKlay, when 
we are going all together to a rehearsal of RistorTs^ and 
I will talk to him : we shall there be quiet 

Things here are in a very odd state. The Government 
is supported by the Tories because it calls itself Toiy, 
and by the Whigs and Radicals because it obeys them. 
On such terms it may last for an indefinite time. 

Kindest regards from us all to you both. 

Ever yours, 

N. W. Senior. 

9 Hyde Park Gate, Kensiog^too, Angost a, ttfjL 

My dear Tocqucville, — I ought, as you know, to be 
on the Atlantic by this time ; but I was attacked, ten 
days ago, with lumbar neuralgia, which they are tryin|r, 
literally, to rub away. If I am quite well on the 13th, I 
shall go on the 14th to America. 

I was attacked at Sir John Boileau's, where I ^>ent 
some days with the Guizots, Mrs. Austin, and Stanley 
and Lord John Russell. 

Guizot is in excellent spirits, and, what b rare in an 
ex-premier, dwells more on the present and the future 
than on the past Mrs. Austin is placid and discurrive;. 

Lord John seems to me well pleased with the present 
state of affairs — which he thinks, I believe with reason, 
will bring him back to power. He thinks that Maimer- 
bury and Disraeli are doing well, and praises mudi the 
subordinates of the Government 
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Considering that no one believes Lord Derby to be 
wise. Of Disneli to be either wise or honeit, it b mar- 
vellous that they get on at well as they da The man 
who has risen most b Lofd Stanley, and, aa be has tltt 
inotimable advantage of youth, I bdicve bim lo be 
predestined to influence our Tortunea long. 

The world, I think, is gradually coming over ta an 
opinion, whidi, when I maintained it thirty yt»s% ago^ 
was treated as a ridicutoua paradox — that India ii and 
always has been a great mirfoftune to oa ; and. that if It 
were poaaible M get quit of It, «e should be ridwr and 



But it b dear that we are to keep it, at least for mjr 
life. 

Kindest legaida from ua aD to yoa and Madame dt 
TocqueviUe; 

Ever youn, 

N. W. SCMIOk. 



■I SI, iBfi. 

My dear Senior, — I bear bidifcctly that yon are ex< 
tiemely ill Your letter told ae onlythat you were suf- 
fering from neuiaJgia whidi you hoped to be rid of in a 
fcw days, but Mrs. Grot* iolorms me that the malady 



If yon could write or dictate a Crv Uaa> to mt, yoo 
■oald pleaaeme muck 
\ I aa Incwnlahif fcr tbt bOart of your AaMricu 
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journey. I expected the most curious results from it 
I hoped that your journal would enable me once more 
to understand the present state of a country which has 
so changed since I saw it that I feel that I now 
know nothing of it What a blessing, however, that you 
had not started I What would have become of you if 
the painful attack from which you are suflering had 
seized you 2,000 miles away from home, and in the 
midst of that agitated society where no one has time to 
be ill or to think of those who are ill ? It must be owned 
that Fortune has favoured you by sending you this 
illness just at the moment of your departure instead of 
ten days later. 

I have been much interested by your visit to Sir 
John Boileau. You saw there M. Guizot in one of his 
best lights. The energy with which he stands up under 
the pressure of age and of ill-fortune, and is not only 
resigned in his new situation, but as vigorous, as ani- 
mated, and as cheerful as ever, shows a character 
admirably tempered and a pride which nothing will 
bend 

I do not so well understand the cheerfulness of Lord 
John RusselL For the spectacle now exhibited by 
England, in which a party finds no difficulty in main- 
taining itself in power by carrying into practice ideas 
which it has always opposed, and by relying for support 
on its natural enemies, is not of a nature to raise the 
reputation of your institutions, or of your public men. 
I should have a great deal more to say to you on this 
and other subjects if I were not afraid of tiring you. I 
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leave off, therefofe, by aaturing you that we are kMiging 
to hear of your reco v ery. Remembrances, &c 

A. DE TOCQUKVILIX 



It, itst. 

I wish, my dear friend, to reassure you myself on the 
false reports which have been kpread regarding my 
health. Far from finding myself worse than when we 
arrived, I am already much better. 

I am just now an invalid who takes his daily walks of 
two hours in the mountains after eating an excdlent 
breakfast I am not, however, well !( I were I should 
not long remain a citizen of Cannes^ 

I have almost reiuMinccd the use of speedi, and con- 
sequently the society of human beings ; which is all the 
more sad as my wife, my sole companion, is herself very 
unwell, not dangerously, but enough to make me 
anxiousL When I say my sole companion, I am wrongs 
for my eldest brother has had the Idndneas to shut 
himself up with us for a month. 

Adieu, dear Senior. A thounnd Idnd remembrances 
from us to aD your party. 

A. DE TOOQUEVIUX 



\ 



You say, my dear Senkv, in the letter which I hsM 
Juit r ec d rcd, that I like to hear from my^fricads^ not to 
writt to them. It b true that I dcU^ in the iettcit of 
my friends^ especially of my English friends ; bvlilis a 
to say that I do not like to aatwur tiMa It 
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is true that I am in your debt : one great cause ia^ that 
a man who lives at Cannes knows nothing of what is 
passing. My solitary confinement, which is bad enough 
in e^ery way, makes me a bad correspondent, by de- 
pressing my spirits and rendering every exertiofi 
painful 

Mrs. Grote, in a very kind and interesting letter, which 
I received from her yesterday, says, that Lord Brougham, 
on his late arrival in London, gave a lamentable des- 
cription of my health. If he confined himself to January, 
he was right It is impossible to exaggerate my suffer- 
ings during that month. But, since that time^ all has 
changed, as if from day to night, or rather from night to 
day. To talk now of what I was in January is like 
making a speech about the Spanish marriages. 

I am grieved to find that you have suffered so nuch 
this year from bronchitis. I fear that your larynx can 
scarcely endure an English winter. But it is very hard 
to be obliged to expatriate oneself every year. I fear, 
however, that such must be my fate for some winters to 
come, and the pain with which I anticipate it makes me 
sympathise more acutely with you. 

We know not, as yet, whether we are to have peace or 
war. Whichever it be, a mortal blow has struck the 
popularity of Louis Napoleon. What maintained him 
was the belief that he was the protector of our material 
interests : interests to which we now sacrifice all othera 
The events of the last month show, with the utmost 
vividness, that these very interests may be endangered 
by the arbitrary and irrational will of a despot The 
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feelings, therefore, which were his real support are now 
bitterly hostile to him. 

I feel, in short, that a considerable diange in our 
Government is approaching. 

Even our poor Catfs UgisUuif^ a week ago^ refused to 
take into consideration the Budget, untO it was informed 
whether it were to be a war budget or a peace budget 
Great was the fury of those who r epre se nted the Govern- 
ment They exclaimed that the Chamber misappre* 
bended its jurisdiction, and that it had nothing to do 
with political questions^ The Chamber, however, or 
rather its committee on the Budget, held its ground, and 
extorted from the Government some explanatkma. 

Adieu, my dear Senk>r. Say everything that is kind 
to the Grotes, the Reeves, the Lewises— in short, to aU 
our common friends, and bdieve in the sin cer ity of my 
friendshipi 

A. DE TOOQUIVILUL 

[This was M. de Tocquevflle's last letter to Mr. Senfor. 
He died on the i6th of Apra— Ea] 



HSid WiiibI Rt 4t k riis, April SS, t^ 

My dear Madame de TocquevOki— I was in the 
country, and it was only last Friday, as I was passing 
thfo^gli London on my way to Paris^ that I heard of the 
irraparable loss that w% In dcwl that Franoe and Eoropc^ 
lunrt sdkrsd 
\^ It CMHMl aOcviatt fonr distfHS to bt toU how «nl- 
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versal and deep is the sympathy with it— <iuite 
much in England as in France. 

It has thrown a gloom over society, not only over that 
portion which had the happiness and the honour of 
intimacy with M. A. de Tocqueville, but even df his 
acquaintances, and of those too whose acquaintance was 
only with his works. 

I have, as you knov/, been for about a year, the deposi* 
tary of a large packet confided to me by M. de Tocque- 
ville last spring. About six months ago he begged me to 
return it to him, in Paris, when I had a safe opportunity. 
No such opportunity offered itself, so that the packet • 
remains in my library awaiting your orders. 

Since I began this letter I have been informed by If. 
de Corcelle that you are likely to be soon in Paris. I 
shall not venture to send it by the post, lest it should 
cross you on the road. 

I shall anxiously inquire as to your arrival, in the 
hope that you will allow one who most sincerely loved 
and admired your husband, morally and intellectually, to 
see you as soon as you feel yourself equal to it 

Believe me, my dear Madame de Tocqueville^ with 
the truest sympathy, yours most truly, 

Nassau W. Senior. 

[Mr. Senior continued an active correspondence with 
Madame de Tocqueville, and we saw her whenever we 
were in Paris. Our long-promised visit to TocquevQle 
took place in 1 861. —Ed.] 
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Journal. 

Tocqtuvilli, Sunday, August ii» l86l.— We left Paris 
on Saturday evening, got to Valognes by the Cherbourg 
railway by six the next morning* and were furnished 
there with a good carriage and horses* which took u% 
and our servants and luggage, in three hours to Toe* 
queville. 

Valognes has been immortalised by Le Sage in 
Turcaret It b a town of about 6^000 inhabitants* built 
of granite* and therefore little altered from what it wa^ 
300 years aga Over many of the doors are the ar- 
morial bearings of the provincial nobility who made it a 
small winter capital : the practice b not wholly extinct 
I asked irix> was the inhabitant of an imposing oM 
bouse. * If. de NMdoie*' answered our landlady* * d'une 
trta-baute noblesse.' I went onx one in wUdi Madame 
de TocquevOle thinks of passing the winter. It b of 
two storksL The ground floor given up to kitchen, 
laoadry* and damp-looking servaotsT rooms ; the ftrst 
floor in this form : — 



\ 
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The longer side looks into the street, the shorter, idiich 
is to be Madame de Tocqueville's bedroom, into a small 
garden. 

August II. — At Tocqueville we find M. and Madame 
de Beaumont, their second son — a charming boy of ten 
years old, and Ampere. 

It is eleven years since I was here. Nothing has been 
done to the interior of the house. This is about the 
plan of ground floor. 




The first floor corresponds to the ground floor, except 
that on the western sides a passage runs, into which the 
library, which is over the drawing-room, and the bed« 
rooms open. The second consists of garrets. My room 
is on the first floor of the eastern tower, with deep 
windows looking south and east The room dedicated 
by Tocqueville to Ampire is above me. Creepers in 
great luxuriance cover the walls up* to the first floor 
windows. The little park consists of from thirty to 
forty acres, well wooded and traversed by an avenue in 
this form,' leading from the road to the front of the 
house. To the west the ground rises to a wild common 
commanding the sea, the lighthouses of Gattevillc^ 

I See next page.— >Ea 
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Bvfleur, La Hoguc^ and a green plain covered witii 
woods and hedgerow treet» and studded with diufcfa 



\ 



towers and spires of the picturesque forms of the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. It has no 
grand features, except the sea and the rocky coast of 
the Cherbourg peninsula, but it b full of variety and 
beauty. I can understand Tocqueville's delight in the 
house and in the country. The weather b perfect ; the 
thermometer in my bedroom, the walls of which are 
about six feet thick, b 7iMn the sua it b So* ; Imt there 
b a strong breese. 

Anpui \%ilL — Madame de Beaumont, my daughter, 
and Amp^ drove, and Beaumont and I walked, to tiM 
coast about three miles and a half oC Our road ran 
dtfough the gay wooded plain uAiich I have described 

We talked of ItaUaa aflaiiaL 

' Ud Io tiM aanexatiott of Toscai^/ sakl B^mmont. 
'I faQy approve of aD that has been 

and Tuscany were eager to join 
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During the anxious interval of six months, while the 
decision of Louis Napoleon was doubtfuli the conduct of 
the Tuscans was above all praise. Perhaps the general • 
wish of the people of Romag^a justified the Piedmontese 
in seizing it Though there the difficult question as to 
the expediency of stripping the Pope of his temporal 
power rises. 

' Perhaps, too, the facility with which Sicily submitted 
was a justification. But I cannot pardon the seizure of 
Naples. It is clear to me that if the Neapolitans had 
been left to themselves they would have driven out the 
Garibaldians. Garibaldi himself felt this : nothing but 
a conviction of its necessity would have induced him to 
call for the assistance of the Piedmontese. I do not 
believe that in defiance of all international law — ^indeed 
in defiance of all international morality — Cavour would 
have given that assistance if the public opinion of 
Piedmont had allowed him to refuse it And what is 
the consequence? A civil war which is laying waste 
the country. The Piedmontese call their adversaries 
brigands. There are without doubt among them men 
whose motive is plunder, but the great majority are in 
arms in defence of the independence of their country. 
They are no more brigands now than they were when 
they resisted King Joseph^ The Piedmontese are as 
much foreigners to them as the French were : as much 
hated and as lawfully resisted They may be conquored, 
they probably will be conquered. An ignorant corrupt 
population, inhabiting a small country, unsupported by 
its higher classes— its fleet, its fortresses, and all &• 
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machinery of its government, in the hjmds of its enemies— 
cannot permanently resist ; but the war will be atrodous, 
and the nK>re cruel on the part of Piedmont because it 
is unjust' 

'You admits' I said, 'that the higher dasses side with 
Piedmont?' 

' I admit that,' he answered ; ' but you must recollect 
how few they are in number, and how small b the 
influence which they exerdse. In general, I detest 
universal suffrage, I detest democracy and everything 
belonging to it, but if it were possible to obtain honestly 
and truly the opinion of the people, I would ask it and 
obey it I bdieve that it would be better to allow the 
Neapolitans, ignorant and debased as they are, to choose 
their own soverdgn and thdr own form of government, 
than to let thembeforcedbyyearsof violence to become 
the unwilling subjects of Piedmont' 

« Do you believe,' I said, 'that it b possible to obtain 
through universal suffrage the honest and true opinioQ of 
a people?' 

' Not,' he answered, ' if the Government interferesL I 
believe that in Savoy not one person in fifty was in 
favour of annexation to France. But this is an ejUr em e 
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*The Bourbons are dcseifcdly hated and d esp is ed by 
the Nempolitaas, the Piedmontcse are not de s pised , but 
afs hated stiD more intensely. There is no aativt 
foyal slock. The people are obvibusly unfit Cor a 
Frru M if It would be as wdL I thiiik. to let theoi 
a Kiflg as to impose om ou Hmol The Kiog 
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whom Piedmont, without a shadow of right, is imposing 
on them is the one whom they most detest' 

' If I go to Rome/ I asked, ' in the winter, whom shall 
I find there ? ' 

< I think/ he answered, ' that it will be the Piedmmtese. 
The present state of things is full of personal danger to 
Louis Napoleon. As his policy is purely selfish, he will, 
at any sacrifice, put an end to it That sacrifice may 
be the unity of Catholicism. The Pope, no loi^^ a 
sovereign, will be under the influence of the Government 
in whose territory he resides, and the other Catholic 
Powers may follow the example of Greece and of Russia, 
and create each an independent Spiritual Government It 
would be a new excitement for Celui<i to make himself 
Head of the Church.* 

'Assassinations,* I said, 'even when successful have 
seldom produced important and permanent effects, but 
Orsini's failure has influenced and is influencing the 
destinies of Europe/ 

' If I were an Italian liberal,' said Beaumont, 'I would 
erect a statue to him. The policy and almost the dis- 
position of Louis Napoleon have been changed by the 
attentat. He has become as timid as he once was intrepid. 
He began by courting the Pope and the clergy. He 
despised the French assassins, who were few in number 
and unconnected, and who had proved thdr unskilful- 
ness on Lx)uis Philippe ; but Orsini showed him that be 
had to elect between the Pope and the Austrians on one 
side, and the Carbonari on the other. He has chosen 

VOL. XL Q 
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the alliance of the Carbonari. He has made himself 
their tool« and will continue to do so. 

' They are the only enemies whom be feats, at least 
for the present 

' France is absolutely passive. The uneducated masses 
from whom he holds his power are utteriy indifferent 
to liberty, and he has too much sense to irritate them 
by wanton oppression. They do not know that he is 
degrading the French character, they do not even fed 
that he is wasting the capital of France, they do not 
know that he is adding twenty millions every year to 
the national debt They think of his loans merely as 
investments, and the more profligately extravagant are 
the terms and the amount, the better they like tbent' 

' Ten years ago/ I said, ' the cry that I heard wa% 
*" <^a ne durera pas.** ' 

' That was my opinion,' he answered ; * indeed, it was 
tfie opinion of everybody. I thought the Due de 
Broglie desponding when he gave it three yearsw We 
none of us bel i eved that the tove of liberty was dead in 



* It b not,' I said, ' dead. Cor among the higher dasses 
it still Uves, and among the Vmtx it never existed.' 

' Perhaps,' be answered, 'our great mistakes were that 
we miscalculated the courage of the educated clsssr^ 
and the degree in which univefsal suffrage woidd throw 
power ittiD the hninff of the uoeducaledL Not a bunan 
Dcttur tti my commune veaos a oev^BpaDcr or uioeeo 
anything: yet it confaJna yx) dectom In tiM 
tsiere is sonsa kBO^afieQSpe ano aonsa oottticai 
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feeling, but for political purposes they are carefully 
swamped by being joined to uneducated agricultural 
districts. 

' Still I think I might enter the Cof^ UgisUOif for 
our capital Le Mans. Perhaps at a general dectiofi 
twenty liberals might come in. But what good could 
they do ? The opposition in the last session strengthened 
Louis Napoleoa It gave him the prestige of liberality 
and success.' 

' You think him, then/ I said, ' safe for the rest of his 
life?' 

'Nothing,' he answered, Ms safe in France, and the 
thing most unsafe is a Government Our caprices are 
as violent as they are sudden. They resemble those of 
a half-tamed beast of prey, which licks its keeper^s 
hand to-day, and may tear him to-morrow. But if his 
life be not so long as to enable the fruits of his follies 
to show themselves in their natural consequences — un- 
successful war, or defeated diplomacy, or bankruptcy. 
or heavily increased taxation — he may die in the 
Tuileries. 

' But I infer from his conduct that he thinks an insur* 
rection against his tyranny possible, and that he b pre* 
paring to meet it by a popular war — that is to say, by a 
war with England. 

'I found my opinion not so much on the enormous 
maritime preparations, as on the long-continued syste* 
matic attempts to raise against England our old national 
enmity. All the provincial papers are in the hands of 
the Government The constantly recurring topic of 

OS 
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evcfy one of them is, the perfidy and tfie malignity of 
England She is described as opposing all our dipiomacyf 
as resisting all our aggrandisement, as snarling and 
growling at our acquisition of Savoy, as threatening us 
if we accept Sardinia, as trying to drive the Pope from 
Rome because we protect him, as trying to separate 
the Danubian provinces because we wish to unite them, 
as preventing the Sues Canal because we pro p osed it — in 
short on every occasion and in every part of the world 
as putting herself in our way. To these complaints, 
which are not without foundation, are added others of 
which our ignorant people do not see the absurdity. 
They are told that the enormous conscription, and the 
great naval expenditure, are rendered necessary by the 
aggressive armaments of England. That you are pre- 
paring to lay waste all our coasts, to bum our arsenals, 
to subsidise against us a new Coalition, and perhaps lead 
its armies again to Paris. 

' The Emperor^s moderation, his love of England, and 
his love of peace, are said to be tfie only obstacles to 
a violent rupture. But they are prepared Cor these 
obstacles at length giving way. "The Empefor,"* they 
are told, "is getting tired of his insolent, and hostile, and 
quarrelsome allies. He is getting tired of a peace which 
is waft exp en si v e than a war. Some day the cup wQl 
low over. ' II en finira avec eux,* wiD dictate a pence in 
London, wOl free the o ppres sed Irish natinnaHty, will 
make England pay the expense of thft war, and then 
conqnsied the only sniny thai PrMoe can fisai; 
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will let her enjoy, for the first time, real peace, a reduced 
conscription, and low taxation.** 

' Such is the language of all the provincial papers and 
of all the provincial authorities, and it has its effect 
There never was a time when a war with England would 
be so popular. He does not wish for one, he knows that 
it would be extremely dangerous, but he is accustooicd 
to play for great stakes, and if submittii^ to any loss of 
his popularity, or to any limitation of his power is the 
alternative, he >)^ill run the risk. He keeps it, as his last 
card, in reserve, to be played only in extremity, but 
to be ready when that extremity has arrived.' 

Tufsday, August 13.— We drove to La Prenellc^ 
a church at the point of a high table-land running 
Ivovci Tocqucville towards the bay of La Hogue, and 
commanding nearly all the Cherbourg peninsula. On 
three sides of us was the sea, separated from us by a 
woixicii, well-inhabited plain, whose churches rose among 
the trees, and containing the towns and lofty lighthouses 
of Gattcville, Barflcur, Vast, and La Hogue. We sat on 
the point from whence James II. saw the battle of La 
Hogue, and admired the courage of his Ei^lish rebels. 

Ampere has spent much of his life in Rome, and is 
engaged on a work in which its history is to be illustrated 
by its monuments. 

We talked of the Roman people. 

' Nothing,* said Ampere, ' can be more degraded than 
the higher classes. With the exception of Antonellit 
who is charming, full of knowledge, intelligence, and 
grace, and of the Duke of Sermoneta, who is 
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equally distinguished, there is scarcelx a nobk of my 
acquaintance who has any ineriti» moral or intellectuaL 

' They are surrounded by the finest ancient and modern 
art, and care nothing for it The eminent men of every 
country visit Rome — the Romans avoid tbem for tbey 
have nothing to talk to them about 

' Politics are of course unsafe, literature tbey have 
none. Tbey never read. A cardinal told me something 
which I doubted, and I asked him where he had found 
it " In certi libri," he answered. 

' Another, who has a fineold library, begged me to use 
it ** You will do the room good,"* he sakL *«NooQehas 
been there for years." Even scandal and gossip must 
be avoided under an Ecclesiastical Government 

' Tbey never ride, they never shoot, they never visit 
their estates, they give no parties ; if it were not for the 
theatre and for their lawsuits tbey would sink into 
vegetable life.' 

'Sermoncta,' I said, *told me that many of his lawsuits 
were hereditary, and wouU probably descend to hit 
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' If Sermoneta,' sakl Amp^ ' with hit positive in- 
telligence and his comparative vigour, cannot get through 
them, what b to be expected from others ? Tbey have, 
however, one merit, one point of oontact with the rett of 
the worid— their hatred of their Government Tbey 
seem lo perceive^ not clearly, foe they perceive nothing 
dearly, but they dimly see, that the want of liberty b a 
fltm greater misfoftwe to the higher datstt than to the 
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< But the people are a fine race. Well led they will 
make excellent soldiers. They have the cruelty of their 
ancestors, perhaps I ought to say of their predecessofSi 
but they have also their courage.' 

' They showed/ said Beaumont, ' courage in the defence 
of Rome, but courage behind walls is the commonest of 
all courages. No training could make the Spaniards 
stand against us in the open field, but they were heroes 
in Saragossa. The caprices of courage and cowardice 
are innumerable. The French have no moral courage^ 
they cannot stand ridicule, they cannot encounter disap- 
probation, they bow before oppression ; a French soldier 
condemned by a court-martial cries for mercy like a 
child. The same man in battle appears indifferent to 
death. The Spaniard runs away without shame, but 
submits to death when it is inevitable without terror. 
None of the prisoners taken on either side in the Spanish 
civil war asked for pardon.' 

'Indifference to life/ I said, 'and indifference to 
danger have little in commoa General F^nelon told mc 
that in Algeria he had more than once to preside at an 
execution. No Arab showed any fear. Once there 
were two men, one of whom was to be flogged, the other 
to be shot A mistake was made and they were going 
to shoot the wrong man. It was found out in time, but 
neither of the men seemed to care about it ; yet they 
would probably have run away in battle. The Chinese 
are not brave, but you can hire a man to be beheaded in 
your place.' 

' So,' said Ampere, ' you could always hire a substitute 
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in our most murderous wars, when in the course of a 
year a regiment was killed twice over. It Was hiring a 
man, not indeed to be beheaded, but to be shot for you.' 

' The destnictiveness,' said Beaumont, ' of a war is only 
gradually known. It is found out soonest in the villages 
when the deaths of the conscripts are heard of, or are 
suspected from their never returning ; but in the townSi 
from which the substitutes chiefly come, it may be long 
undiscovered. Nothing is known but what b oAictally 
published, and the Government lies with an audacity 
which seems always to succeed. If it stated the Ion of 
men in a battle at one half of the real number, people 
would fancy that it ought to be doubled, and so come 
near to the truth ; but it avows only one-tenth or only 
one-twentieth, and then the amount of falsehood is under- 
estimated.' 

' Marshal Randon,' I said, « told me that the whole 
Ion in the Italian campaign was under 7/XX> men.* 

'That is a good instance,' said Beaumont *It 
certainly was SO>ooa, perhaps TO^ooa . But I am guilty 
of a ddlii in saying so, and you will be guilty of a Mii if 
you repeat what I have said. I remember the case of a 
man in a barber's shop in Toor% to whom the barber 
said that the harvest was bad He repeated the in- 
Ibnnation, and was punished by fine and impriioametti 
Cor having spread d€t mmnm/bi afti mmjin. Truth b 00 
excuse ; in fact it is an aggr«vatkMi» for tiM truer the 
Mwt the awre alarming.* 

* In tiflM of peace,' I askedL ' what proportkMi of the 
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' About three-quarters/ answered Beaumont 

'Then/ I said, ' as you take 100,000 conscripts every 
year even in peace, you lose 2S>000 of your best young 
men every year ? ' 

' Certainly/ said Beaumont 

' And are the 75,000 who return improved or deterio^ 
rated ? ' I asked. 

' Improved,* said Ampire ; • they are tUgourdis^ they are 
educated, they submit to authority, they know. how to 
shift for themselves/ 

' Deteriorated,' said Beaumont * A garrison life 
destroys the habits of steady industry, it impairs skill 
The returned conscript is more vicious and less honest 
than the peasant who has not left his village.' 

' And what was the loss/ I asked, ' in the late war?' 

' At least twice as great,' said Beaumont, ' as it is in 
peace. Half of those who were taken perished. The 
country would not have borne the prolongation of the 
Crimean War.' 

' These wars,' I said, ' were short and successful A war 
with England can scarcely be short, and yet you think 
that he plans one ? ' 

' I think,' said Beaumont, ' that he plans one, but only 
in the event of his encountering any serious difficulty at 
home. You must not infer from the magnitude of his 
naval expenditure that he expects one. 

' You look at the expense of those preparations, and 
suppose that so great a sacrifice would not be made in 
order to meet an improbable emergency. But expense 
is ho sacrifice to him. He likes it He has the morbid 
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taste for it which some tyrants have had for blood, which 
his uncle had for war. Then he is incapable of counting. 
When he lived at Arenenburg he used to give every old 
soldier who visited him an order on Viellard his tfeasuier 
for money. In general the chest was empty. Viellard 
used to remonstrate but without effect The day 
perhaps after his orders had been dishoooured he gave 
new ones. 

« Is it true,' I asked, * that the dvil list b a ooiipk of 
3rears' income in debt ? * 

'I know nothing about it,* said Beaumont; 'in 
fact, nobody knows anything about anything, bvl it 
is highly probable. Everybody who asks for any« 
thing gets it, everybody b allowed to waste, every* 
body is allowed to rob, every folly of the Empress is 
complied with. FouM raised objectioiis, and was di»> 

' She b said to have a room full of revolutiooary rdics : 
there b the bust of Marie An t oine t te, the note broken 
at one of the sacks of the Tuileries. There b a picture 
of Simon beating Loub XVIL Her poor chtkl has 
been frightened by it, and she b always dwdliog 00 tiM 
dangers of her positioa.' 

•So,' I sakl, 'did Queen Adelakle-WilUaa IV.'s 
Queen. From the pas^ of the Reform BiU she folly 
expected lo die 00 the scaflbld' 

mere is more r ea so n , oe answmeu^ lor cm cm" 
Tgfggt% faarSb' 

•Not,' I nid, *tf aht fnn tiM KaMd. Jvdldal 
r, It kMt hi tJMK faw^ h OBt of fMhirw, CajrvM 
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and Lambressa are your guillotines, and the Empress is 
safe from them/ 

'But there are other modes of violent death,' he 
answered ; ' from one of which she escaped almost by 
miracle/ 

' How did she behave/ I asked, ' at the attentat t* 

* Little is known/ he answered, ' except that the Em- 
peror said to her, as he led her upstairs to her box : 
" Allons, il faut faire notre metier/' ' 

' Then she is disturbed by religious fears. The little 
prince has been taught to say to his father every morn- 
ing : *' Papa, ne faites pas de mal & mon parrain." The 
Pope was his godfather/ 

' If the Emperor dies, the real power will pass into the 
hands of Prince Napoleoa And very dangerous hands 
they will be. He has more talent than the Emperor* 
and longer views. Louis Napoleon is a revolutionist 
from selfishness. Prince Napoleon is selfish enough, 
but he has also passion. He detests everything that is 
venerable, everything that is established or legal 

'There is little value now for property or for law, 
though the Gotvemment professes to respect them. 
What will it be when the Government professes to hate 
them?' 

Wednesday ^ August 14. — We talked at breakfast of 
Rome. 

' Is there/ said Beaumont to Ampere, 'still an Inqui- 
sition at Rome ? ' 
' There is,' said Ampere, ' but it is torpid. It punishes 
d priests, but does little else.' 
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' If a Roman/ I asked, ' were an avowed infidel, would 
it take notice of him ? ' 

' Probably not,' said Ampere, ' but his cmH might — 
not for his infidelity, but for his avowing it The orr/, 
who has always the powers of a cammissmre di pMa^ 
might put him in prison if he went into a emft and 
publicly denied the Immaculate Conceptioo, or if be 
neglected going to church or to confessioQ : but the In- 
quisition no longer cares about opinions.' 

' Is there much infidelity,' I asked, « in Rome } ' 

' Much,' said Ampere, 'among the laity. The deigy 
do not actively disbelieve. They go thiougfa their func- 
tions without ever seriously inquiring whether what they 
have to teach be true or false. No persons were more 
annoyed by the Mortara ' business than the clergy, with 
the exception of AntoodlL He hates and fears the man 
who set it on foot, the Archbishop of Bologna, and 
therefore was glad to see him expose himself, and lose 
all hope of the Secretaryship^ but he took care to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such a scandaL He revived an 
old law prohibiting Jews from keeping Chrislian nurtesi 
But he could scarcely order restttutiofi. Acoordtng to 
the Church it woukl have been giving the cUkl to the 
Devil, and, what is worse, robbing God of him. The 
Pope's piety is selfish. His great object is bis own sal- 
tatioo. He would not endanger that, to coQCer any 
benefit upoo^ or Id avert any cvQ noo^RoflM , or indead 
frw the whole woild. Thta aulni Voi diAnk l» 
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negotiate with. If anything is proposed to him idiich 
his confessor affirms to be dangerous to his aouU he 
listens to no arguments. As for Mortara himself he is a 
poor creature. A friend of mine went to see him in his 
convent All that he could get from him was : 

* " Sono venuti i Carabinieri." 

* " And what did they do to you ? " 

* " M' hanno portato qui." 

' " What more ? " 

' 'M' hanno dato pasticci ; erano molto buonL** 

'What is most teasing/ continued Ampere, 'in {he 
Roman Government is not so much its active oppression 
as its torpidity. It hates to act An Englishman had 
with great difficulty obtained permission to light Rome 
with gas. He went to the Government in December, 
and told them that everything was ready, and that the 
gas would be lighted on the ist of January. 

'"Could you not," they answered, **put it off till 
April ? " 

' " But it is in winter/' he replied ; '' that it is wanted. 
Every thing is ready. Why should we wait ? " 

*"It is anew thing/' they replied; "people will be 
fnghtened. It may have consequences. At least put it 
off till March." 

' " But they will be as much frightened in March,** he 
replied. 

'"If it must be done/' they said, "as a kindness to 
His Holiness and to us put it off till February.** 

'There is, however, one sort of oppression which even 
we should find it difficult to tolerate. 
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'A Monsignore has a young friend without moMy, 
but an excellent Catholic and an excellent polittdan, a 
fervid believer in the Immaculate Conception and in 
the excellence of the Papal Government He wishes to 
reward such admirable opinions : but the Pope has little 
to give. Monsignore looks out for some young heiress» 
sends for her father, describes his pious and loyal /rwAjpf^, 
and proposes marriage. Her father objects— says that 
his daughter cannot afford to marry a poor man, or 
that she does not wish to marry at all— or that he or 
she has some other p re f e r e n ce 

' Monsignore insists^ He assures the father that what 
he is proposing is most favourable to the sahralioii of 
his daughter, that he suggests it principally for the 
benefit of her soul, and that the lather^s objections are 
inspired by the Evil One. The father breaks off the 
conversation and goes home. He finds that bis daughter 
has disappea r ed He returns furious to Mon s ignore^ is 
received with the utmost politeness and is informed that 
his daughter is perfectly safo under the p rot ecti on of a 
cardinal who himself dkl her the honour of fetching her 
in hb gikled coach. *" You have only," the Mo nsi g n oft 
says, *" to be reasonable, and she shall bt ictyin e J Is 



« The father files to the cardinal 

* The same poUtencas and the same answer. 

*« Do not oppose," he is toM^'the willor tlM Fopc; 

whou in this matter, sedcs onhr vour dauffhtct's WatM^i ^ ^a a 

hcft and h ereafter. She is now with mt. If you wH 

givt up your sinliil obstiaacy she shall bt iHlofudio 
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you tc>-<lay. If not, it wOl be our duty to place her in 
a convent, where she will be taken the utmost care oC 
but she will not leave it except to many the penon 
whom His Holiness thinks most fitted to p romot e tlie 

welfare of her souL** 

' I have known several cases in which dits atte m pt 
has been made. With such timid slaves as the Romam 
nobility it always succeeds.' 

Thursday, August 15.— This is the f2te oT St Louis — 
the (^rcat f^te of Tocqueville. Madame de TocqueviOe 
and Madame de Beaumont spent much ofthemom- 
injj in church. 

Beaumont and his son walked to the coast to hadie: 
Minnie, Ampere, and I strolled among the deep shady 
lanes of the plateau above the castle. Througfaoot 
Normandy the fields are small and are divided by 
mounds planted i^ith trees. The farmhouse and even 
the cottages, arc built of primitive rock, granite, or old 
red sandstone. At a distance, peeping out of the trees 
that surround them, they look pretty, but they have 
more than the usual French untidiness. The out-bouses 
are roofless, the farmyards are full of pools and dung 
heaps, which often extend into the road ; and the by- 
roads themselves are quagmires when they do not 
consist of pointed stones. I was struck by the paucity 
of the children and the absence of new bouseSb The 
population of Normandy is diminishing. 

We conversed on the subject of Italy. 

' If we are in Rome next winter/ I asked, ' shaU 
1 t French there ? • 
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' I think not,' said Amp^ ; « I think that you will 
find only the Ptedmontese. 

' Eveiy day that Louis Napoleon holds Rome is a 
day of danger to him, a danger slight perhaps now, but 
serious if the occupation be prolonged. The Anti-papal* 
party, and it includes almost all (hat are liberal and all 
that are energetic, are willing to give him time, but not 
an indefinite time. They are quiet only because they 
trust him. He is a magician who has sold himsdf totbe 
Devil. The Devil is patient, but he will not be cheated. 
The Carbonari will support Louis Napoleon as long as 
he is doing their work, and will allow him to do it in his 
own way and to take his own time, as long as they b^ 
lieve he is doing it But woe to him if they believe thai 
he isdeceiving them. I suspect that they are becoming 
impatient, and I suspect too^ that he is becoming im- 
patient Thb quarrel be tw een lC6ode and Goyon 
ui significative. I do not believe that Goyoo used 
the words imputed to him. We shall pcobably keep 
Chfiu Vecchia, but we shall give up Romt to IIm Pied- 



% 
\ 



'And wiU the Pope,' I asked, 'remain?' 

'Not this Pope,' saki Amp^ 'but bis 
Nor do I see the great evil of the absenoe of IIm Pope 
nom Rome. Popes have ofkcn been absent bclbrc^ 
aooiettiiies for long per iodsi* 

' Most of my French friends,' I i|dd, 'are opposed to 
Italian Unity as o Uschl evous to Praaot.' 

' I do not believe,' be answered. ' in Hm subodssion of 
Naples to this P hrfmortcse dyaisly, bvl I sImD be do* 
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lighted to see all Italy north of the Neapolitan territory 
united. 

< I do not think that we have anything to fear from 
the kingdom of Italy. It is as likely to be our friend as 
to be our enemy. But the Neapolitans, even if left to 
themselves, would not willingly give up their indepen- 
dence, and Celm-ci is trying to prevent their doing sa' 

'What do they wish,' I asked, 'and pdiat does he 
wish ?' 

' I believe,' he answered, ' that their wishes are only 
negative. 

' They do not wish to recall the Bourbons, and they 
are resolved not to keep the Piedmontese. His wish I 
believe to be to put his cousin there. Prince Napoleon 
himself refused Tuscany. It is too small, but he would 
like Naples, and Louis Napoleon would be glad to get 
rid of him. What would England say ?' 

' If we believed,' I said, ' in the duration of a Bona^ 
parte dynasty in France, we should, of course, object to 
the creation of one in Naples. But if, as we think it 
probable, the Bonapartists have to quit France, I do not 
see how we should be injured by their occupying the 
throne of Naples. 

' I should object to them if I were a Neapolitan. All 
their instincts are despotic, democratic, and revolutionary. 
But even they are better than the late king wa& What 
chance have the Murats ?' 

'None,' said Ampere. 'They have spoiled their 

I , if they had a game, by their precipitation. The 

or has disavowed them, the Neapolitans do not 
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care for them. The Prince de Leuchtenberg, grandton 
of Eugene Beauhamais, has been talked oC He if well 
connected, related to many of the reigning famOiei of 
the Continent, and b said to be intelligent and well 
educated/ 

« If Naples.* I said. « is to be detached from the 
kingdom of Italy. Sicily ought to be detached finooi 
Naples. There is quite as much mutual antipathy/ 

« WouM you like to take it?' he asked. 

' Heaven forbid I ' I answered. ' It would he another 
Corfu on a larger scale. The better we go ver ne d them, 
the more they would hate usl The only dianoe lor 
them is to have a king of their own.' 

Amgusi 15. — In the evening Amp^ read to us a 
comedy called ' Beatrix.' by a writer of some reputatioo. 
and a member of the Institut 

It was very bad. full of eicaggerated sentiments, forced 
situations, and the cant of philanthropic de sp o tism . 

An actress vbits the court of a German grand duke 
He is absent Hb mother, the duchess, receives her as 
an equal The second son falls in love with her at first 
sight and wishes to marry her. She is inHinfd lo 
consent, when another duchy falls in, the ekler duke 
resigns to hb brother, he become s king, presses their 
marriage, hb mother docs not oppose^ and thereupon 
Beatrix makes a speech, orders her horsm^and Mtm 

Aay^ rsads admirably, but no exccOtnot of rssdii^ 
coaU aaake sack abs m d i ties anriurahla It 
fsr Usiofi who acted Baatriji in Prsack with 
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Friday, August 16.— We talked at breakfast of 1793. 

< It is difficult,' said Madame de Beaumont, 'to believe 
that the French of that day were our ancestors.' 

* They resembled you/ I said, * only in two things : 
in military courage, and in political cowardice.' 

'They had,' she replied, 'perhaps more passive 
courage than we have. • My great-great-grandmother, my 
great-grandmother, and my great-aunt, were guillotined 
on the same day. My great-great-grandmother was ninety 
years old. When interrogated, she begged them to speak 
loud, as she was deaf. ' Ecrivez,' said Fouquier Tin- 
ville, ' que la citoyenne Noailles a conspir^ sourdement 
centre la R^publique.' They were dragged to the Place 
de la R^publique in the same tambenau^ and sat 
waiting their turn on the same bench. 

' My great-aunt was young and beautiful The exe^ 
cutioner, while fastening her to the plank, had a rose in 
his mouth. The Abb^ de Noailles, who was below the 
scaffold, disguised, to give them, at the risk of his life, a 
sign of benediction, was asked how they looked. 

< " Comme si/ he said, ' elles allaient & la messe.** ' 

' The habit,' said Ampere, 'of seeing people die pro* 
duces indifference even to one's own death. You see 
that among soldiers. You see it in epidemics. But 
this indifference, or, to use a more proper word, this 
resignation, helped to prolong the Reign of Tenor. If 
the victims had resisted, if, like Madame du Barry, they 

> This incident U described in a little book pabUdMd ImI |«ir, Iht 
Mtmmrt 0/ Msdarni 4i M^mimgn.'^JLD, 

sS 
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had struggled with the executiooer, it would hmve ex- 
cited horror.' 

* The cries of even a pig/ said Madame de Beaumopt, 
' make it disagreeable to Idll it' 

'Sanson/ I said, 'long survived the Revolutioci; he 
made a fortune and lived in retirement at VeiBaiOesL 
A lady was run away with be tw een Venailies and 
Paris. An elderly man, at considerable rislg s t o pped 
her horse. She was very grateful, but ooutd not get 
from him his name. At last she traced hin^ and found 
that it was Sanson.' 

' Sanson,' said Beaumont, ' may have been an boiiesl 
man. Whenever a place of b mrrmu is vacant, tfacrt 
are thirty or forty candidates, and they always pcodooa 
certificates of their extraordinary kindness and humanity. 
It seems to be the pott most coveted by men — »^fnt 
for their benevolence.' 

' How many have you V I asked 

« Eighty-six,' he answered. * One far each depaf^ 
ment' 

' And how many ex e c u tions V 

' About one hundred a )fear in all Praact.* 

' And what is the salary V 

* Perhaps a couple of th ou s a n d francs a )fear/ 

•ReaUy/said Amp^'itisoMortlw bcrt parts of 
the patrmi«e of the Minislsr of the Interior. M. k 
gets mof« tlttn a thousand francs far 



f the piaoi^' 
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'A friend of mine/ said Beaumont, had a remarkably 
good Swiss servant His education was far above his 
station, and we could not find what had been his birth 
or his canton. 

' Suddenly he became agitated and melancholy, and 
at last told my friend that he must leave him, and why. 
His father was the hereditary baurreau of a Swiss 
canton. To the office was attached an estate, to be 
forfeited if the office were refused He had resolved to 
take neither, and, to avoid being solicited, had left his 
country and changed his name. But hb family had 
traced him, had informed him of his father's death, and 
had implored him to accept the succession. He was 
the only son, and his mother and sisters would be 
ruined, if he allowed it to pass to the next in order of 
inheritance, a distant cousia He had not been able to 
persist in his refusal.' 

' The husband of an acquaintance of mine,* said 
Madame de Beaumont, ' used to disappear for two or 
three hours every day. He would not tell her for what 
purpose. At last she found out that he was employed 
in the chambre noire, the department of the police by 
which letters passing through the post are opened The 
duties were well paid, and she could not persuade him 
to give them up. They were on uneasy terms, when an 
accident threw a list of all the names of the emplay/s in 
the chambre noire, into the hands of an opposition 
editor, who published them in his newspaper. 

' She then separated from him.' 

* If the Post-office,' I said, 'were not a Government 
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monopoly, if evcfyone had a right to tend his letters in 
the way that he liked best, there would be some ex- 
cuse. But the State compeb you, under severe penal- 
ties, to use its couriers, undertaking, not tacitly but 
expressly, to respect the secrecy of your corre sp ondence, 
and then systematically violates it' 

' I should have said,' answered Ampire^ * not expressly 
but tzcitly.' 

« No.' I replied ; 'expressly. Guiaol, when Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, proclaimed from the tribune;' that 
in France the secrecy of correspondence was, under all 
circumstances, inviolable. This has never been odkiaUy 
contradicted. 

*The English Post-office enters into no such engage- 
menta. Any letters may t>e legally opened, under an 
order from a Secretary of State.* 

' Are prisoners in England,' asked Beaunoot, * allowed 
to correspond with their friends } * 

' I believe,' I answered, ' that their letters pass through 
the Governor's handsi and that he opens them, or not, 
at his discretioa' 

* Among the tortures,' saM Ampfere, * which Co n tine nta l 
despots delight to inflict on their state prisoners the 
privation of corre sp ondence is one.' 

' In ordinary life,' I said, * the educated endure inao* 

tkn worse than th^ ignorant •A conchnMin sits lor 

hours on Us box without fcriing 0KtttL Ii his master 

had to sH quiet all that thns^ taiidt the eaniagi^i bs 

\ would isnr his hair from 
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' But the educated seem to tolerate the inactivity of 
imprisonment better than their inferiors. We find that 
our ordinary malefactors cannot endure solitary im- 
prisonment for more than a year — seldom indeed so 
long. The Italian prisoners whom I have known, 
Zucchi, Borsieri, Poerio, Gonfalonieri, and Pellico^ endured 
imprisonment lasting from ten to seventeen years with- 
out much injury to mind or body/ 

' The spirit of Pellico/ said Madame de Beaumont, 
'was broken. When released, he gave himself up to 
devotion and works of charity. Perhaps the humilityp 
resignation, and submission of his book made it still 
more mischievous to the Austrian Government The 
reader's indignation against those who could so trample 
on so unresisting a victim becomes fierce.* 

' If the Austrians,' I said, 'had been wise, they would 
have shot instead of imprisoning them. Their deaths 
would have been forgotten — their imprisonment has 
contributed much to the general odium which is des- 
troying the Austrian Empire.* 

' It would have been wiser/ said Beaumont, ' but it 
would have been more merciful, and therefore it was 
not done. But you talk of all these men as solitarily 
imprisoned Some of them had companions' 

• Yes,* I sakl, ' but they complained that one perm*, 
nent companion was worse than solitude. Gonfakoieri 
•aid, that one could not be in the same room, with the 
«nie man, a year without hating him 

'One of the Neapolitan prisoners was chained for 
^^'^^ time to a brigand. Afterwards the brigand was 
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replaced by a gentleman. He complained bitterly of 
the change. 

' The brigand,' said Minnie, ' was his slave, the gentle- 
man had a will of his owa' 

« How did M. de La Fayette,' * I asked Madame de 
Beaumont, 'bear his five years' imprisonment at OU 
miitz?' 

' His health,' said Madame de Beaumont, ' was good, 
but the miseries of his country and the suflferings of his 
wife made htm very unhappy. When my grandmother 
came to htm, it was two days before she had strength to 
tell him that all his and her family had perished. I 
was once at Olmiitz, and saw the one room which they 
had inhabited It was damp and dark. She asked to 
be allowed to leave it for a time for better medical 
treatment and change of air. It was granted only on 
the condition (hat she should never return. She re- 
fused. The rheumatic attacks which the state of the 
prison had produced, continued and increiied : she was 
hop el es s ly ill when they were released — and died soon 
afterwardsL The sense of wrong aggravated their sofer- 
ingi, for their imprisonment was a grots and wanton 
vk>lation of all law, intematioiial and municipal My 
grandCither was not an Austrian auhilect ; he had 000- 
MRted no offCnoe against ^•uatri^ jnff sdaao Bttn 
simply because he was a liberal, because his p ri n c ip lei 

Prance ; and because his birth aad taknti aad 
» M. 4t U Pi 
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tion gave him influence. It was one of the brutal 
stupid acts of individual cruelty which characterise the 
Austrian despotism, and have done more to ruin it than 
a wider oppression — such a one, for instance, as oun^ 
more mischievous, but more intelligent, — ^would have 
done/ 

' Freedom/ said Ampere, ' was offered to him on the 
mere condition of his not serving in the French anny« 
At that time the Jacobins would have guillotined him, 
the Royalists would have forced duel after duel on him 
till they had killed him. It seemed impossible that he 
should ever be able to draw his sword for France. In 
fact he never was able. America offered him an 
asylum, honours, land, everything that could console an 
exile. But he refused to. give up the chance, remote as 
it was, of being useful to his country, and remained a - 
prisoner till he was delivered by Napoleon.' 

' He firmly believed,' said Madame de Beaumont, 
* that if the Royal Family would have taken refuge with 
his army in 1791 he could have saved them, and prob- 
ably the Monarchy. His army was then in hb hand% 
a few months after the Jacobins had corrupted it' 

' Two men,' said Ampere, ' Mirabeau and La Fayette^ 
could have saved the Monarchy, and were anxious to do 
so. But neither the King nor the Queen would trust 
them. 

' Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette are among the 
historical personages who have most influenced the 
destinies of the world. His dulness, torpidity and inde- 
<^ion, and her frivolity, narrow-minded prejudices and 
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suspiciousness^ are among the causes of our present 
calamities. Tbey are among the causes of a state of 
things which has inflicted on us. and threatens to inflict 
on all Europe, the worst of all Governments— demo* 
cratic despotism. A Government in which two wills 
only prevail — that of the ignorant* enviouSi ambitioiis» 
aggressive multitude, and that of the despot wbo^ frtiat- 
ever be his natural disposition^ is soon turned, by the 
intoxication of flattery and of universal power, into a 
capricious, fantastic, selfish participator in the wocit 
passions of the worst portion of his subjects^* 

' Such a Government,' I said, ' ouy be calkd an anti- 
aristocracy. It excludes from power all those mbo are 
fit to exercise it' 

*The consequence,' said Beaumont, 'is^ that the 
quaUties which fit men for power not being demanded, 
are not supplied. Our young men have no political 
knowledge or public spirit Those who have a tastt 
for the sciences cultivated in the military scboob cater 
the army. The rest learn nothing.* 

'What do they do?' I asked 

* How they pass their time,' aakl Madame de Beau- 
mont, ' is a puxsle to me. They do not read, they do 
not go into sodety—I believe that they smoke and 
play at domiaos^ and ride and bet at stft p lt ^h^f** 

* Those mbo are 00 home service in the army are not 
mack better. The tiese not meiil in the r o u t iD e of 
their profession as sluggishly and vidoialy wasled. 
Algeria has been a Cod send to ml Thoe oar yowg 

have nal datks to perfbra^. aad nal dangwi to 
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provide against and to encounter. My son, who left 
St Cyr only eighteen months ago, is stationed at The- 
bessa, 300 miles in the interior. He belongs to a 
bureau arabe^ consisting of a captain, a lieutenant, 
and himself, and about forty spahis. He has to act 
as a judge, as an engineer, to settle the frontier be tw ee n 
the province of Constantine and Tunis — in short, to be 
one of a small ruling aristocracy. This is the school 
which has furnished, and is furnishing, our best generab 
and administrators.' 

We talked of the interior of French families. 

' The ties of relationship/ I said, 'seem to be stronger 
with you than they are with us. Cousinship with you if 
a strong bond, with us it is a weak one.* 

' The habit of living together,' said Beaumont^ ' has 
perhaps much to do with the strength of our feelings of 
consanguinity. Our life is patriarchal Grandfather, 
father, and grandson are often under the same root 
At the Grange * thirty of the family were sometimes 
assembled at dinner. With you, the sons go off, form 
separate establishments, see little of their parents, still 
less of their cousins, and become comparatively iii« 
different to them.' 

' I remember,' I said, ' the case of an heir apparent of 
seventy ; his father was ninety-five. One day the young 
man was very grumpy. They tried to find out what was 
the matter with him ; at last he broke out^ ^ Every* 
body's father dies except mine." ' 

> The chAtcM of M. dc La FtjttI*.— Xa 
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' An acquaintance of mine,' said Beaumont. ' not a 
ton, but a aon-in-law, complained equally of the pefti- 
nactous longevity of bis father-in-law. ^ Je n'ai pas cni," 
he said. *" en iQe mariant, que j'^pousaU la fille du P^ 
EtcmeL** Your primogeniture,' he continued, ' must be 
a great source of unfilial feelings. The eldest son of 
one of your great families is in the position of the heir 
apparent to a throne. His father's death is to give him 
suddenly rank, power, and wealth ; and we know that 
royal heirs apparent are seldom aflfectioiiate sonSb ' With 
us the fortunes are much smaller^ they are equally, 
divided, and the rank that descends to the son is 
nothing.' 
' What regulates,' I asked, ' the descent of titles } * 
' It b ill regulated,' said Beaumont 'Titles are now 
of such little value that scarcely anyone troubles himself 
to lay down rules about them. 

' ' In general, however, it is said, that all the sons of 
dukes and of marquises are coon^SL The sons of 
counts in some families all take the title of Count 
There are, perhaps, thirty Bemumontsi Some caU them- 
sehres marquises, some countSi some barona. I aim I 
believe, the only one of the iamily irfio has aswim e d no 
title Alexis de Tooqyeville look mm, but his ckkr 
brother. dufiM his fathcr^s lifk called hioMcIf vioomli 

than lo have called hkMrif dwvallar. ^^^ oa Mi 
fatbcf^s death, baroa. B«t, I mgrnK tbe matter is loo 
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descent is, with us, of great value, of far more than it it 
with you, but titles are worth nothing.' 

Saturday, August 17. — ^We drove to the coast and 
ascended the lighthouse of Gatteville, 85 mtees^ or 
about 280 feet high. It stands in the middle of a coast 
fringed with frightful reefs, just enough under water to 
create no breakers, and a flat plain a couple of miles 
wide behind, so that the coast is not seen till you 
come close to it In spite of many lighthouses and 
buoys, wrecks are frequent A mysterious one occurred 
last February : the lighthouse watchman showed us the 
spot — a reef just below the lighthouse about two hundred 
yards from the shore. 

It was at noon — there was a heavy sea, but not a gale. 
He saw a large ship steer full on the reef. She struck, 
fell over on one side till her yards were in the water, 
righted herself, fell over on the other, parted in the 
middle, and broke up. It did not take five minutes, but 
during those five minutes there was the appearance of a 
violent struggle on board, and several shots were fired. 
From the papers which were washed ashore it appeared 
that she was from New York, bound for Havre, with a 
large cargo and eighty-seven passengers, principally re- 
turning emigrants. No passenger escaped, and only 
two of the crew: one was an Italian speaking no 
French, from whom they could get nothing; the other 
was an Englishman from Cardiff, speaking French, but 
almost obstinately uncommunicative. He said that he 
was below when the ship struck, that the captain had 
locked the passengers in the cabin, and that he knew 
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nothing of the causes which had led the ship to go out 
of her course to run on this rock. 

The captain may have been drunk or mad. Or there 
may have been a mutiny on boardv and those irfio got 
possession of tH^ ship may have driven ber on the ooat^ 
supposing that they couM beach ber, and ignorant of the 
interposed reefs, which* as I have said* are not b e tray ed 
by breakers. 

Our informant accounted for the kMa of all» except 
two persons, by the heavy sea, the sharp ree£i» and the 
blows received by those irfio tried to swim frocn the 
floating carga The two irfio eacapcd were modi 
bruised. 

A man and woman were found tied to one anodier 
and tied to a spar. They seemed to have been Ulled 
by blows received from the rocks or from the floatiog 
wreck. 

In the evening Amp^ read to us the 'Bourgeois 
Gentilbomme.' His reading is equal to any acting. It 
kept us aU, for the first two act% which are the most 
comic, in one constant roar of laughter. 

'The modem mmvmn ridk^ said Beaumont, 'has 
little resemblance to M. Jouidaia. He talks of his 
horses and his carriages, builds a great hotel, and buys 
picturesL I have a neighbour of this kind; he drives 
feur^n-hand over the b«i roads of La Saithc^ visits with 
one carriage one day, and another Jdie next Hisjochcy 

^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^p^^^F»^^^ ^^^^v ^^^^a^v ^^^^^i'w otpv ^w^w^^w^^^^^wwb wan^^0 wpwip 

■Mn wears a grand far ooat in wuamm. His 
dot h ss ars ahvays new, sowMtiflSM hi the 
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type of a groom, sometimes in that of a dandy. Hit 
talk is of steeple-chases.' 

' And does he get on ?' I asked 

' Not in the least,' answered Beaumont * In England 
a nouiYau riche can get into Parliament* or help aome- 
body else to get in, and political power levds all dis- 
tinctions. Here, wealth gives no power: nothing, in- 
deed, but office gives power. The only great men in 
the provinces are the fr/fet, the sous-prifei^ and the 
maire. The only great man in Paris is a minister or a 
general Wealth, therefore, unless accompanied by the 
social talents, which those who have made their fortunes 
have seldom had the leisure or the opportunity to 
acquire, leads to nothing. The women, too^ of the/sr- 
venus always drag them down. They seem to acquire 
the toumure of society less easily than the men. Bas- 
tide, when Minister, did pretty well, but his wife used to 
sign her invitations " Femme Bastide." 

' Society,' he continued, ' under the Republic was ani- 
mated. We had great interests to discuss, and strong 
feelings to express, but perhaps the excitement was too 
great People seemed to be almost ashamed to amuse 
or to be amused when the welfare of France, her glory 
or her degradation, her freedom or her slavery, 
as the event has proved, at stake.' 

' I suppose,' I said to Ampere, ' that nothing has 
been better than the saJon of Madame R^camier ?' 

'We must distinguish,' said Ampere. *As great 
painters have many manners, so Madame R^camier had 
many saUns. When I first knew her, in l8so^ b^r 
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habitual dinner-party consisted of ber father, her hits* 
band, Ballanche, and myself Both her father. If« 
Bernard, and her husband were agreeable mea Bal- 
lanche was chansing/ 
'You believe,' I said, 'that Bernard was ber father?' 
'Certainly I do,' he replied 'The suqNcioQ that 
Rteunier might be was founded diiefly on the strange- 
ness of their conjugal relationa. To this^ I oppose her 
apparent love for M. Bernard, and I explatn R^camier^s 
conduct by his tastes. They were coar»e» though he 
was a man of good manners. He never spent his even- 
ings at home. He went whoe he could find mofe 
license. 

' Perhaps the most agreeable period was at that tine 
of Chateaubriand's reign when he had ceased to eicact a 
Uu^-tiU, and Ballanche and I were admitted at four 
o'clock. The most illustrious of the pmrh§ tmrrit was 
Chateaubriand, the most amusing Ballanche, My merit 
was that I was the youngest Later in the evening 
Madame Mohl, Miss Clarke as she then was, was a great 
fcsourcc. She is a charming mixture of French vivacity 
and Ef^ltsh originality, but I think that the French 
clement predominates^ Chateaubriand, always woMjfisX 
to irnmaU, delighted hi her. He has adopted in his 
boohs some of the words which she coined. Her French 
is as original as the character of her mind, very goodL 
bwt oKMe of the bst than of the priscnt century.* 

* Was Chaleaaabriand hiaselC* I aakL*MiwMhbr 

• Dd%M«l,' Mid Aap^; ' trti tii ai a , t rt i hdh 4 
vsviv, pshkiivp oBBanHmHi us oa 
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* Facile k vivre ? ! I said * I thought that his vanity 
had been difficile et exigeanU! 

'As a public man/ said Ampire, 'yes; and to a 
certain degree in general society. But in intimate 
society, when he was no longer " posing," he was charm- 
ing. The charm, however, was rather intellectual than 
moral. 

' I remember his reading to us a part of his memoir^ 
in which he describes his early attachment to an Eng- 
lish girl, his separation from her, and their meeting 
many years after when she asked his protection for her 
son. Miss Clarke was absorbed by the story. She 
wanted to know what became of the young man^ what 
Chateaubriand had been able to do for him. Chateau- 
briand could answer only in generab: that he had 
done all that he could, that he had spoken to the- 
Minister, and that he had no doubt that the young man 
got what he wanted. But it was evident that even if he 
had really attempted to do anything for the son of his 
old love, he had totally foigotten the result I do not 
think that he was pleased at Miss Clarke's attention and 
sympathy being diverted from himself. Later still in 
Madame R^camier's life, when she had become blind, 
and Chateaubriand deaf, and Ballanche very infirm, the 
evenings were sad. I had to try to amuse persons iriio 
had become almost unamusable.' 

' How did Madame de Chateaubriand,* I asked^ 
'take the devotion of her husband to Madame Ridca- 
mier ? ' 
* Philosophically,' answered Ampere. * He would not 

VOU IL S 
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have spent with her the hours that be pasted at the 
Abba)re au bois. She was glad« probably, to know that 
they were not more dangerously employed' 
« Could I read -Chateaubriand ? ' I asked. 

• I doubt it,' said Ampere. « His taste is not English.' 
' I hav€ read/ I said, ' and liked, hb narrative of the 

manner in which he forced on the Spanish war of 1822. 
I thought it well writtea' 

• It IS, perhaps.' said Amp^ « the best thing which 
he has written, as the intervention to restore Ferdinand, 
which he eflfected in spite of almost everybody, was per* 
haps the most important passage in hb political life 

• There b something revolting in an int e r fer e n ce to 
crush the liberties of a foreign nation. But the expe- 
dition tcTKled to maintain the Bourbons 00 the Freach 
throne, and, according to Chateaubriand's ideas, it was 
more important to support the principle of legitimacy 
than that of liberty. He expected, too^ sillily eooiagli, 
that Ferdinand would give a Constitution. It b certain, 
that, bad as the effects of that expeditkw wtte. Chateau- 
briand was always proud of it' 

• What has Ballanche written r I asked. 

*A dosen volumes,' he answered. * Poetry, meta* 
physics, on all sorts of sobjccta, with pages of remarkable 
vigour and/ansr, containing some of the best writii^ in 
the language, but too unequal and loo d eaul t o fy to bt 
worm gotng cnruugni 

• How wondcffuUy extensive,* I said, * b French Utera- 
tnrel Here b a vo l u asin ons author, soot of wboae 
wffWngi^ you any, art anwng the bM in the Fraadi 
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language, yet his name, at least as an author, is scarcdy 
known. He shines only by reflected light, and will live 
only because he attached himself to a remaricable man 
and to a remarkable woman.' 

'French literature/ said Ampire, 'is extensive^ but 
yet inferior to yours. If I were forced to select a single 
literature and to read nothing else, I would take the 
English. In one of the most important departments, the 
only one which cannot be re-produced by translation — 
poetry — you beat us hollow. We arc great only in the 
drama, and even there you are perhaps our superiofib 
We have no short poems comparable to the " Allegro** or 
to the " Penseroso/' or to the " Country Churchyard.** * 

' Tocqueville/ I said, ' told me that he did not think 
that he could could now read Lamartine.* 

' Tocqueville,' said Ampire, * could taste, like every' 
man of genius, the very finest poetry, but he was not a 
lover of poetry. He could not read a hundred bad lines 
and think himself repaid by finding mixed with them 
ten good ones.' 

' Ingres,' said Beaumont, ' perhaps our greatest livings 
painter, is one of the clever cultivated men who do not 
read. Somebody put the " Misanthrope " into his hands^ 
" It is wonderfully clever," he said, when he returned it ; 
"how odd it is that it should be so totally unknown.*** 

* Let us read it to-night,' I said. 

' By all means,' said Madame de Tocqueville ; ' though 
we know it by heart it will be new when read by If. 
Ampere.' Accordingly Ampire read it to us after 
dinner. 
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' The tradition of the stage,* be said, ' is thai Cdinitee 
was MoUire'8 wife.' 

'She is made too young,' said Minnie. *A giri of 
twenty has not he^ wit, or her knowledge of the world.' 

' The change of a word,' said Amp^ * in two or three 
places would alter that The feeblest characters are as 
usual the good ones. Philinte and ^liante. 

' Alceste is a grand mixture, perhaps the only one on 
the French stage, of the comic ud the trigic ; for in 
many of the scenes he rises far above comedy. His lovt 
is real impetuous passion. Talma ddlghted in pUying 
him.' 

*The desert,' I said, 'into which he retires^ was, I 
suppose, a distant country-house. Just such a place as 
Tocqueville.' 

* As Tocqueville,' said Beaumont, * fifty years agcv 
without roads, ten days' journey from Farii^ aad depend- 
ing for society on Valognes.' 

* As Tocqueville,' said Madame de TocquevOki * when 
my mother-in4aw first married. She spent in it a moolli 
and could never be induced to see it again.* 

*Wbom,' I asked, 'did Ctiimtee marry r 

'Of couTM,' said Amp^ 'Akcste. Probably firs 

years aftcrwardsL By that time he must have got tired 

of his desert and she of her coquetry.* 

* We kaow,' I said. *thal MoUte was always in tovt 
wldiUswiC^nolwitbstaadii«bcr%Mii: Whatmakas 
mt think Iha tradition that CAimtet riff Ma if Emoissila* 
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Moli^re true, is that Moliire was certainly in love with 
C^limine. She is made as engaging as possible, and 
her worst faults do not rise above foibles. Her satire is 
good-natured Arsino^ is her foil, introduced to show 
what real evil-speaking is.' 

'All the women/ said Ampire, 'are in love with 
Alceste, and they care about no one else. CAimtee's 
satire of the others is scarcely good-natured. It is dear^ 
at least, that they did not think sa* 

' If C^limine/ said Minnie, ' became Madame Aloestc^ 
he probably made her life a burthen with his jealousy.* 

' Of course he was jealous/ said Madame de Beaumont; 
* for he was violently in love. There can scarcely be 
violent love without jealousy/ 

' At least,' said Madame de Tocqueville, * till people are 
married. 

' If a lover is cool enough to be without jealous/t he 
ought to pretend it' 

Sunday, August 18. — After breakfast when the ladies 
were gone to church, I talked over with Amp^ and 
Beaumont Tocqueville's political career. 

' Why,' I asked, ' did he refuse the support of M. MoM 
in 1835 ? Why would he never take office under Louis 
Philippe ? Why did he associate himself with the Gauche 
whom he despised, and oppose the Droit with whom 
he sympathised? Is the answer given by M. Guixot 
to a friend of mine who asked a nearly similar 
question, *" Parce qu'il voulait £tre o& je suis,** the true 
one?' 

. ' The answers to your first question,* said Beaumoo^ 
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*are two. In 1835 Tocqueville was young and inexpe- 
rienced Like most young politicians* he thought that 
be ought to be an independent member, and to vote, oo 
tstxy occasion, according to his consdenoe, untrammeUed 
by party connections. He afterwards found his mistake 

' And, secondly, if he had chosen to submit to a leadett 
it would not have been Mol^ 

'Mol^ represented a principle to which Guisot was 
then vehemently opposed, though be was afterwards 
its incarnation — the subservience of the Ministry and of 
the Parliament to the King. In that house of 450 
members, there were 220 placemen ; 200 were the slaves 
of the King. They received frocn him their orders ; from 
time to time, in obedience to those orders, they even 
opposed his Ministers. 

'This, however, seldom occurred, for the King coti« 
trived always to have a devoted majority in his Cabinet 

' It was thb that drove the Due de BrogUe frocn the 
Government and prevented his ever resuming oflkc. 

*" I could not bear,** he sakl to me, *" to hear SebastianI 
repeat, in every council and on ^ytxy occasion, * Ce que 
le Roi vient de dire est parfaitement juste.* " The only 
Ministers that ventured to have an opinion of their owoi 
were those of the 12th of May 1839^ of which Dufiutft. 
ViUemain, aod Passy were members, and thai of the 
1st of March i&40^ of which Thieii was the laadcr ; and 
TocqucviUe supported them bolk ^ 

*Wbca Gttiaol, irfio had maintaiaed the p r h i cipk of 
Minislcrial aad ParUaoMBtary. is ODDOsMon to that of 
MosMcUod GoverasscBliL with uttnuaUod 
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vigour, and I may add violence, suddenly turned round 
and became the most servile member of the King's 
servile majority, Tocqueville fell back into oppositioiL 

* In general it is difficult to act with an opposition 
systematically and, at the same time, honestly. For the 
measures proposed by a Government are, for the inos^ 
part, good. But, during the latter part of Louis 
Philippe's reign, it was easy, for the Government proposed 
merely to do nothing — either abroad or at home. I do 
not complain of the essence of M. Guizot's foreign 
policy, though there was a want of dignity in its forma. 

' There was nothing useful to be done, and, under such 
circumstances, all action would have been mischievous. 

' But at home every thing was to be done. Our code 
required to be amended, our commerce and our industry^ 
and our agriculture required to be freed, our municipal 
and commercial institutions were to be created, our taxa- 
tion was to be revised, and, above all, our parliamentary 
system — under which, out of 36,000,000 of French, only 
200,000 had votes, under which the Deputies bought a 
majority of the 200,000 electors, and the King bought a . 
majority of the 450 deputies — required absolute recon- 
struction. 

' Louis Philippe would allow nothing to be done. If 
he could have prevented it we should not have had a 
railroad. He would not allow the most important of all, 
that to Marseilles, to be finished. He would not allow 
our monstrous centralisation, or our monstrous protective 
system, to be touched The owners of forests were 
permitted to deprive us of cheap fuel, the owners of 
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forges or cheip iron, the owneis of factories of dieap 
clothing. • 

' In some of this stupid inaction Guixot supported 
him consdenttot)sly, for» like Thieis, be b ignorant of the 
first principles of political economy, but be knows too 
much the philosophy of Government not to have felt; on 
every other point, that the King was wrong. 

« If he supposed that Tocqueville wished to be in bis 
place, on the conditions 00 which be bdd oflke» be was 
utterly mistaken. 

* Tocqueville was ambitious ; be wished for power. So 
did I. We would gladly have been real Ministers, but 
nothing would have te mpted us to lie the slaves of the 
f€ns/e immmaile, or to sit in a Cabinet in wbidi we 
were constantly out-voted, or to defend, as Guisot bad to 
do in the Chamber, conduct wbidi we bad disapproved is 
tiie CoundL 

* You ask why Tocqueville joined the Gancbe wbooi 
be despised, against the Droit with whose be qrm* 
pathised? 

* He voted with the Gaucbe only where be thought 
their votes right Where be thought them wrong, a% 
for instance, in all that r e spect ed Algeria, be left them. 
Tbey would have aba n do n ed the oountry, and, when that 
could not be obtained, tfiey tried to prevent the creation 
of the port 

* Very eariy, bowcvcr, hi Us paHiamcntary Ufc, be bad 
soMttQ toat Sin tttoeDenoent 8teflSDe^^'"'a mcflsoer wwo 
supporting no party is snppofted bjr no paity is 
Ht aHMMd kteMir tiMraCm to bt 
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of the Gauche ; but I never could persuade him to be 
tolerably civil to them. Once, after I had been abusing 
him for his coldness to them, he shook hands with Romo-^ 
rantin, then looked towards me for my applause, but I 
doubt whether he ever shook hands with him again. In 
fact almost his only point of contact with them was 
their disapprobation of the inactivity of Louis Philippe. 
Many of them were Bonapartists like Abbatucd and 
Romorantin. Some were Socialists, some were Repub- 
licans; the majority of them wished to overthrow the 
Monarchy, and the minority looked forward with indif* 
ference to its fall 

' They hated him as much as he did them, much more 
indeed, for his mind was not formed for hatred. They 
excluded him from almost all committees.* 

' Would it not have been wise in him,* I asked, * to 
retire from the Chamber during the King's life, or at 
least until it contained a party with whom he could 
cordially act ? ' 

' Perhaps/ said Beaumont, 'that would have been the 
wisest course for him — and indeed for me. I entered 
the Chamber reluctantly. All my family were convinced 
that a political man not in the Chamber was nothing. So 
I let myself be persuaded. Tocqueville required no 
persuasion, he was anxious to get in, and when in it was 
difficult to persuade oneself to go out We always hoped 
for a change. The King might die, or he might be forced 
— as he had been forced before— to submit to a liberal 
Ministry which might have been a temporary cure^ or 
even to a Parliamentary reform which might have 
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been a complete cure. Duchltel^ irix> is a better poltti« 
dan than Gutxot, was superseding him in the ooofidenoe 
of the King and of the Chamber. 

' In fact the liberal Ministry and Parliamentaiy 
reform did come at last» though not until it was too late 
to save the Monarchy. 

'If Tocqueville had retired in disgust from the 
Chamber of Deputies, he might not have been a member 
of the Constituent, or of the Legislative Assembly. 
This would have been a misfortune— though the short* 
ness of the duration of the first, and the hostility of the 
President during the second, and also the state of Us 
health, prevented his influencing the destinies of the 
Republic as much as his friends expected him to do^ and 
indeed as he expected himselC* 

' I have often,' I said, ' wondered how you and Tocque* 
ville, and the other eminent men irix> com p osed the com* 
mittee for preparing the ConstituCion, could have made 
one incapable of duration, and also incapable of change.* 

* What,' he asked, * are the priadpal faults which you 
find in the Constitution f ^ 

* First,' I said, 'that you gave to your Presidcnl 
absolute authority over the army, the whole patrooagt 
of the most centralised and the most pboe-hunting 
country in the world, so that there was not om of your 
population of i6,ooogOOO whose iatcratshe could Ml 
seriously aflcct ; aad, having chap annod Urn with irrt* 
aistible power, you gavu him the sUu a gt s I possible 

to employ H i^aiast the CoMtJutloa by tunrfH 
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him out at the end of his four years, incapable of re^ 
election, unpensioned and unprovided for» so that he 
must have gone from the Elyste Bourbon to a debtor^s 
prison. 

' Next, that, intending your President to be the subor- 
dinate Minister of the Assembly, you gave him the same 
origin, and enabled him to say, ** I represent the people 
as much as you do, indeed much more. They all voted 
for me, only a fraction of them voted for any one of you." 
Then that origin was the very worst that could possibly 
be selected, the votes of the uneducated multitude ; you 
must have foreseen that they would give you a dema* 
gogue or a charlatan. The absence of a second Cham*' 

« 

ber, and the absence of a power of dissolution, are minor 
faults, but still serious ones. When the President and 
the Assembly differed, they were shut up together to 
fight it out without an umpire.' 

* That we gave the President too much power/ said 
Beaumont, 'the event has proved. But I do not see 
how, in the existing state of feeling in France, we could 
have given him less. The French have no self-reliance. 
They depend for everything on their administrators. 
The first revolution and the first empire destroyed all 
their Ipcal authorities and also their aristocracy. Local 
authorities may be gradually re-created, and an aristo« 
cracy may gradually arise, but till these things have 
been done the Executive must be strong. 

* If he had been re-eligible, our first President would 
virtuaUy have been President for life. Having decided 
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that his office should be temporaiy, we were forced to 
forbid his immediate re-electton. 

' With respect to his being left unprovided for. no mm 
who had filled | the office decently would have been re- 
fused an ample provision on quitting it As for diis man, 
no provision that we could have made for him, if we had 
given him three or four milUont a year, would have in- 
duced him to give up what be considered a throne which 
was his by descent He swore to the Constitution with 
an id/ejbpt to destroy it He attempted to do to on the 
39th of January 1849, not two months after his election. 

' I agree with you that the fault of the Constitution was 
that it allowed the President to be cbooen by universal 
suffrage ; and that the fault of the people was that they 
elected a pretender to the throne, whose ambition, rash- 
ness, and faithlessness had been proved 

* No new Constitution can work if the Executive con- 
spires against it But deliberating and acting in the 
of AmnUa, with a Chamber and a population 
bito half a doien hostile (actions, the two Royal- 
ist parties hating one another, the Bonapaitists bent on 
destroying all freedom, and the Socialists all faidividttal 
property, what could we do f My wish and Tocqueville^s 
was to give the election to the Chamber. Wefeoodthat 
out of 6$o members we could not hope that our pfopo* 
iition would be supported by more than JOOi • You tUnk 
thatweoiight to have p ropoaed two ChambtOL Tbt 
gmt use of two Chamber s ia to s trength en tbeExKwIivo 
brcnabliiw it to nlavone MPiinit the other: hnt wo Uk 
that our E jucnU va wm rtangiiouily ituwn, and wo 
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believed, I think truly, that a single Chamber would resist 
him better than two could do. The provision which 
required more than a bare majority for the revisioa of 
the Constitution was one of those which we borrowed 
from America. It had worked well there. In the 
general instability we wished to have one anchor, one 
mooring ring Axed. We did not choose that the whole 
framework of our Government should be capable of being 
suddenly destroyed by a majority of one, in a moment 
of excitement and perhaps by a parliamentary surprise. 

' With respect to your complaint that, there being no 
power of dissolution, there was no means of taking the 
opinion of the people, the answer is, that to give the 
President power of dissolution would have been to invite 
him to a coup (Titat With no Chamber to watch him, 
he would have been omnipotent 

' I agree with you that the Constitution. was a detest- 
able one. But even now, looking back to the times, and 

to the conditions under which we made it, I do not think 

« 

that it was in our power to make a good one.* 

' Tocqueville,' I said, ' told me that Cormenin was your 
Solon, that he brought a bit of constitution to you every 
morning, and that it was usually adopted.'^ 

' Tocqueville's memory,' answered Beaumont, 'deceived 
him. Cormenin was our president It is true that he' 
brought a bit of constitution every morning. But it 
scarcely ever was adopted or capable of being adopted. 
It IS in general bad in itself, or certain to be rejected 
the Assembly. He wished to make the President ic 

> Sec VoL I. p. aia.— £a 
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puppet But he exercised over us a mischievous influence. 
He tried to revenge himself for our refusal of all his pro- 
posals by rendering our deliberations fruitless^ And as 
the power of ^ president over a deliberative body is great; 
he often succeeded. 

' Many of our members were unaccustomed to public 
business and lost their tempers or their courage when 
opposed The Abb^ Lamennais proposed a doubk 
election of the president But of thirty members, only 
four, among whom were Tocquevtile and I» supported him. 
He left the committee and never returned to it Tocqoc- 
ville and I were anxious to introduce double election 
everywhere. It is the best palliative of universal suf- 
frage; 

' The double election,' I said, 'of the American Presi- 
dent is nugatory. Every elector is chosen under a pledge 
to nominate a specified candidate.' 

' That b true,' said Beaumont, ' as to the Piesadenti 
but not as to the other functionaries thus elected The 
senators chosen by double election are (ar superior to the 
representatives chosen by direct voting. 

' We proposed, too, to begin by establishing municipal 
institutions. We were utterly defeated The love of 
centralisation is almost inherent in French poHtidana 
They see the evil of local government — its stupidity, its 
ooriuptioo, its jobbmg. They see the oonvenienoe of 
cewtralisafion — the ease with wlikh a centralised adminia' 
tration worka. Feelings which aie rsaUydemocnitic have 
those who bacythtflMtbeaarirtociatiL WtkadF 
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• We should perhaps have a few now, when experience 
has shown that centralisation is still more useful to an 
usurper than it is to a regular Government' 

August 18. — We drove in the afternoon to the coast, 
and sat in the shade of the little ricks of sea-weed, gazing^ 
on an open sea as blue as the Mediterranean. 

We talked of America. 

' I can understand/ said Madame de Tocqueville, ' the 
indignation of the North against you. It is, of course, 
excessive, but they had a right to expect you to be on 
their side in an anti-slavery war.' 

'They had no right/ I said, *to expect from our 
Government anything but absolute neutrality/ 

' But you need not,' she replied, ' have been so eager to 
put the South on the footing of belligerents.' 

' On what other footing/ I asked, ' could we put thein ? 
On what other footing does the North put them ? Have 
they ventured, or will they venture, to hang a sin^ 
seceder ? ' 

' At least,' she said, ' you might have expressed more 
sympathy with the North ? ' 

' I think/ I answered, ' that we have expressed as * 
much sympathy as it was possible to fecL We deplore 
the combat, we hold the South responsible for it, we think 
their capricious separation one of the most foolish and 
one of the most wicked acts that have ever been com- 
mitted ; we hope that the North will beat them, and we 
should bitterly regret their forcing themselves back into 
the Union on terms making slavery worse, if possible,, 

n it is now. We wish the contest to end as quickly^ 
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as possible : but we do not think that it can end by the 
North subjugating the Southerns and forcing them to be 
its subjects. 

' The bes( termination to which we look forward as 
possible, is that the North shouM beat the South, and 
then dictate its own terms of separation. 

' If they wish to go farther than this» if tbejr wish us to 
kyve or to admire our Northern cousins in their political 
capacity, they wish for what is impossible. 

* We cannot forget that the AboUtiooista haw been 
always a small and discredited party; that the Cuba 
slave trade is mainly carried on from New York ; that 
they have neglected the obligations formally entered 
into by them with us to co-operate in the suppression of 
the slave trade ; that they have pertinaciously refiised to 
alknr us even to inquire into the right of slavers to use 
the American flag ; that it is the capital of the North 
which feeds the slavery of the South ; that the firrt act 
of the North, as soon as the sccessfam of the South firom 
Congress allowed it to do what it liked, was to enact a 
seUish protective tariff; that their treatment of w^ from 
the time that they have felt strong enough to tnault m^ 
has been one unvaried series of threats, bullying, and 
faijury ; that they have refused to submit their claims 
on us to arbitration, driven out our imhuiadof^ seiasd 
by force on disp ut e d leiiHoiyf and 



' It is tsue,* said Beanmont, 'tlMt dniiiV the Inst twMly 
years Amttican dipjomnqr has not betnandb asm in* 
^pirt afection or rsspnct Bnt yon mm/L racoliart thit 
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during all that time America has been governed by the 
South/ 

' It is true/ I said, ' that the presidents have generally 
been Southerns, but I am not aware that the North has 
ever disavowed their treatment of us. This b certain, 
that throughout the Union, insolence to England has been 
an American statesman's road to popularity.' 

Monday^ August 19. — ^We walked in the afternoon over 
the commons overlooking the sea» and among the shady 
lanes of this well-wooded country. 

We came on a group of about twelve or thirteen reap er s 
taking their evening meal of enormous loaves of brown 
bread, basins of butter, and kegs of cider. 

M. Roussell, the farmer in whose service they were^ was 
sitting among them. He was an old friend and consti- 
tuent of Tocqueville, and for thirty years was Maire of 
Tocqueville. He has recently resigned. He rose and 
walked with us to his house. 

' I was required,' he said, ' to support the prefect's can* 
didate for the Conseil gMrdl. No such proposition was * 
e/er made to me before. I could not submit to it The 
prefect has been unusually busy of late. The school- 
master has been required to send in a list of the peasants 
whose children, on the plea of poverty, receive gratuitous 
education. The children of those who do not vote with 
the prefect are to have it no longer.' 

I asked what were the wages of labour. 

'Three francs and half a day,' he said^ 'during the 
harvest, with food — which includes dder. In ordinary 

VOL. VL T 
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tiincs one franc a day with food, or a franc and a half 
without food.' 

' It seems then,' I said, * that you can feed a man for 
half a franc a day ? ' 

* He can feed himself/ said VL Rousaell, 'for that, but 
/ cannot, or for double that money/ 

The day labourer is generally hired only for one day. 
A new bargain is made every day. 

The house was not uncomfortable, but very untidy. 
There are no ricks, everything is stored in large barm^ 
where it is safe from weather, but terribly exposed to 
vermin. 

A bright-complexioned servant-girl was in the'kitchcn 
preparing an enormous bowl of toup^ of which bread, 
potatoes, and onions were the chief solid ingredients 

' Roussell,* said Beaumont, * is superior to his claaa 
In general they are bad politidansL It it seldom 
difficult to get their votes for the nominee of the prefect 
They dislike to vote for anyone whom they know, 
* especially if he be a gentleman, or be supporte d by the 
gentry. Such a candkiate exdtes their demo c r a ti c envy 
and suspicion. But the prefect is an abttractfam. They 
have never seen him, they have aeklom heard of Us 
fM iit^ or of that of his candidalc^ and thetdbre dMT 

* Lately, h ow e v er, in aomt of my pemmMni^ the 
pcaaants have adopted a Mir practice^ thai of tiactfav 

I auipecl that the Coiwnmtl ia not dia- 
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on the Conseils g6i&aux^ and, if they get there, on the 
Corps Ugislatif, much to the pleasure of our democratic 
master, and they will be easily bribed or frightened. 
Besides which, the fifteen francs a day will be a fortune 
to them, and they will be terrified by the threat of a 
dissolution. I do not think that even yet we have seen 
the worst of universal suffrage.' 

* What influence,' I asked, * have the priests ?' 

' In some parts of France,' said Beaumont, ' where 
the people are religious, as is the case here, much. Not 
much in the north-east, where there is little religion ; and 
in the towns, where there is generally no religion, their 
patronage of a candidate would ruin him. I believe 
that nothing has so much contributed to Loub Napoleon's 
popularity with the ouvricrs as his quarrel with the Pope. 
You may infer the feelings of the lower classes in Paris 
from his cousin's conduct' 

* I study Prince Napoleon,' said Ampire, * with inte- 
rest, for I believe that he will be the successor.' 

' If Louis Napoleon,' I said, ' were to be shot to- 
morrov/, would not the little prince be proclaimed?* 

' Probably,' said Ampire,' ' but with ]ir6mt for regent, 
and I doubt whether the regency would end by the little 
Napoleon IV. assuming the sceptre. 

' Louis Napoleon himself does not expect it He 
often says that, in France, it is more than two hundred 
years since a sovereign has been succeeded by his son. 

' On the whole,' continued Ampere, ' 1 had rather 
have J^r^me than Louis Napoleon. He has more 
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Uknt and leas prudence. He would bring on iIm crUs 
socNier. 

'On the 3 isl of October, 1849^* Slid Madame de Toe* 
queville, ' I Vras in Loub Napoleon*^ company* and be 
mentioned tome matter on which he wished to know my 
husband's opinion. I could not give it "It does not 
much signify^ he answered* "for as I sec M. de Tocque- 
ville every day, I will talk to him about it myseIC** At 
that very time, the ord^mmmmu di smissin g VL de Toequ^ 
ville had been signed, and Louis Napoleon knew thai 
he would probably never see him again.* 

' I do not,* sakl Amp^ 'give up the chance of a 
republic I do not wish for one. It must be a very 
bad constitutional monarchy which I should not ptdcr 
to the best republic My democratic fflusions are gone; 
France and America have dispelled them : but il must 
be a veiy bad republic which I should not pidcr lo the 
best des p ot is nt A republic is Uke a fever, violcat and 
frightful, but not necessarily p rod u c ti ve of Ofgank mi^ 
diieC A despotism b a consumption : il dq ^ia de s and 
weakens* and pei v er ts all the vital functioMi 

' What is there iMw to Pranoe worth Uving far r I find 
people proud of our Italian campaign. Why should the 
French be proud that their maslcr^s soldicft havu 

wUckfai fact they disa p pr w m d, which wm mk 
far their bcacfil; whkb was the moat glarii^ proof of 
their servility and dccradirtion I Wt knew bcfaiw tkil 

billv iImi iIm AMtriansL Whil hmi 
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' I fear/ I said» ' that a republic, at least such a re- 
public as you are likely to have, would begin by some 
gross economical enormities — ^by the droit au travail^ by 
the impdt progressif sur la fortune fr/sum/e^ by a paper 
currency made a legal tender without limitation of its 
amount' 

' The last republic/ said Ampire, ' did some of these 
things, but very timidly and moderately. It gave to its 
paper a forced currency, but was so cautious in its issuer 
that it was not depreciated. It created the ateliers 
nationauXy but it soon dissolved them, though at the 
expense of a civil war. Its worst fault was more poli- 
tical than economical : it was the 45 centimes^ that 
is to say, the sudden increase by 45 percent of the direct 
taxes. It never recovered that blow. Of all its acts it 
is the one which is best recollected. The Provisional 
Government is known in the provinces as "ces gredins 
des quarante-cinq centimes." The business of a revo- 
lutionary government is to be popular. It ought to 
reduce taxation, meet its expenditure by loans, abolish* 
octrois and prohibitions, and defer taxation until it has 
lasted long enough to be submitted to as a^SuV accompli! 

* I fear,' said Madame de Tocqueville, ' that our 
working classes are in a much worse frame of mind 
than they were in 1848. Socialist opinions — ^the doc- 
trine that the profits of capitalists are so much taken 
fraudulently or oppressively from the wages of labouiers, 
and that it is unjust that one man should have more of 
the means of happiness than another — are extending 
every day. The workpeople believe that the rich are 
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their enetnies and that the Emperor b their frieodt and 
that he will join them in an attempt to get their fair 
share, that is. an equal share, of the property of the 
country — and I am not sure that they are mistaken.* 

* Nor ai^ 1/ said Beaumont ' CJui-ci fully ^m* 
pathises with their feelings, and I do not think that he 
has intelligence enough to sec the absurdity of their 
theories.' 

« You do not deny him/ I said, * intelligence r 
'Not,* said Beaumont, *for some purposes, and lo 
some extent, practical intelligence. His ends are bad, 
but he b often sIcilM in inventing, and pertinacious in 
employing means for effecting those bad ends. But I 
deny him theoretic intelligence. I do not think that he 
has com p rehension or patience to work out, or even lo 
follow, a long train of reasoning ; such a train as that 
by which economical errors and falladei are detected.* 
' Are there strikes,* I asked, 'among your wor kmen V 

* They are beginning,' sakl Beaumont ' We hafo 
had one near u% and the authorities were aftaU lo 

« I suppose,* I sakl, « that they are illegal ?* 
*They are illegal* he attsmfed,*and I think that 
they ought to be sa They are always oppi tss iv e and 
tyrannical The workman who does not join in a strike 
b made maserable They are generally mbcUcvons lo 
the combined w o r kmen thcmsdvoi^ and always lo those 

01 taflO v^o^R swBDwonss m jnonr HioinBcnB aKBse ^tr 
It shows among your pnblk 
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or a cowardice, or a desire of tll-eamed popularity^ 
which is generally a precursor of a democratic levo-. 
lution/ 

'It is certain,' said Ampere, 'that the masters are 
becoming afraid of their workmen. P^reire briiq^s his 
from their residences to the Barriire Malesherbes in 
carriages. You are not actually insulted in the streets 
of Paris, but you are treated with rude neglect A 
fiacre likes to splash you, a paveur to scatter yoo witb 
mud Louis Napoleon b^^n with Chauvinism. He 
excited all the bad international passions of the multi- 
tude. He has now taken up Sansculotteism. Re- 
pulsed with scorn and disgust by the rich and the 
educated, he has thrown himself on the poor and 
ignorant The passions with which he likes to work 
are envy, malignity, and rapacity. 

' I do not believe that he feels themu He is iriiat b 
called a good-natured num. That b. to say, he likes to 
please everyone that he sees. But his selfishness is 
indescribable. 

' No public interest stands in the way of hb slightest 
caprice. He often puts me in mind of Nero. Witb 
the same indifference to the welfSue of others wiA 
which Nero amused himself by burning down Romc^ 
he b amusing himself by pulling down Paris.* 

' N. W. Sknxoil 
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[We left Tocquevtlle oi the foUowinK day with great 
regret The same party was never to meet again — die 
only suffvivofs are Madame de Beaumont and mytelf and 
the Beaymonts' ton, then a very intelligent boy of toi 
yean old. 

One day my father and I visited the little green 
cfaurchjrard on a cUflT near the sea where Tocqnevilk ii 
buried. The tomb is a plain grey stone slab-HMi it a 
cross b cut in baa-relieC with these words only 



la 

ALEXIS Dl TOOQUITILLI* 

¥t 24 rtnsMML iSos* konr 16 atiil its^ 

.'I 

My father laid a wreath of iwrntriMm on tfM tank. ' 
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MoNTALEM Bert's speech was afterwards published in die 
Moniteur^ but with considerable alterations. In Mr. Senior's 
journal m 1854 (which has not been published), he sajrs, under 
the date of April 26, ' I called on Montalembert and took him 
my report of his speech. He has promised to add to it any 
notes that it may require. "The printed report," he said, **it 
intentionally falsified. Before it was struck off I asked to see 
the proofs. I was told that, as such an application was new, 
the President of the Bureau would meet and decide on its 
admissibility. They decided that it could not be granted.*" 

[The following is Mr. Senior's report, with M. de Montalem* 
bert's own corrections and additions in French. — Ed.] 

At length Montalembert rose. He stood near the extreme 
right, with his side towards the tribune, and his face towards 
the centre gallery, in which I sat His voice and delivery are 
so good, and the house was so silent, that I did not lose a 
word. I believe that the following report is a tolerably accu- 
rate abridgment of his speech. 

'Gentlemen, I must begin by expressing to you my deep 
gratitude for the attention which you have paid to this unhappy 
business. I am grieved at having occasioned the waste 6L so 
much public time. I am still more grieved at having been the 
occasion of division among my colleagues.' 

[Nctt by McntaUmhtrt, — ' J'aurais voulu (aire plus qu'eiqmmer 
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k regret : faurmis vouhi roe prher k tous les «rnmgaiientB qd 
n*ont M lugg^pdt par des voix amies pour mettre aa tenne k 
oette discussioii. Je n'aurais recul^ devant aooin aacrifioe qot 
eOt M compatible avcc Hionneur. Mais vous com p rcnei Kmb 
que sous le coup d'une pouriuite, d'un daqger, Je ne puis lin 
dcsavouer , rien rteacter, rien retirer de ce que J'at foit» dc ct 
que j'ai penstf. Sij'agissais antrement tous reslcfait on 
collogue abaou8» man d^ihoiiortf et doot Tooa at sanrica qae 
Cure.') 

*More than all I am grieved when I tUak of the tioM at 
which this has occuned. A time when we are engaged b an 
honourable and serious war— a war m whidi, with the peat 
and iaithfiil ally whom I have alwajrs destreri, and the qrmpadqr 
of all Europe, we are defending dviUsatton against an eaemjr, 
birbarous indeed, but so Ibnnidable as lorcqaifc our nndivided 
energy and our undivided attention. 

' But you must recollect wkm that letter was written. It 
was in last September, in profound peace, when ow whok 
thoughts were employed, and were propeny enployedL on our 
internal afbirs. 

' Aujourdlmi Q en est antrement ; VbaX de gnene fanpoae h 
tous les citoycns des devoirs sp^ciaui : doit nuasi impoasr on 
oeruin frein \ Tesprit de critique. Aocua Fraafaasi quel que 
aoit sa foi politique, ne pent vouloir discrMitcr k pouvoir dsa 
disstdentSi des mtemtentai nuus il n'y a ptaa ttm^H^ ai \ 
nntMeur, ni k Teittfrieur.' 

{NOihl^^ f#^ &mr..This secma 10 be an aDasioa 10 a 
passage ia Thiefs's cekbfatcd sp e ech of the lyth of Febraaiy^ 
list. * U ae fiint teigrcr, ni aa dehon^ ai aa dedaa^"] 

[* J*aarais su ooatcair lea stntimtBta lea piaa pamioaadB da 
awa law, phiiAi qae de paraltre alUbiir ea qaoi que ce aeil 
b amb qui porta r^pfc ec k drapeaa de b Fkaaoa. Ce «1asl 
qaefadawlle qae laait Iberti de paiata oa de 
aoh iacwaipaiibk avae Mat de gaena^ LV 
aea Kbenia ea bbaal b 
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doutables ennemis: aujourdliui encore Topposidoiiy d'accord 
avec le gouvemement sur la question ext^eure, maintient les 
resistances et les critiques k rint^rieur. Et certes personne ne 
dira que TAngleterre, pour avoir conserve la liberty de discusskm 
la plus emigre, n'ait pas deploy^ pour le moins autant de 
prdvoyance et d'^nergie que nous dans la conduite de la guerre 
oil nous entrons. II n'y a que les nations ob la vie publique 
circule dans toutes les veines du corps social, qui sachent 
r^sister aux ^preuves et aux chances d'une guem prolongde. 
La libertd de la contradiction centuple le prix d'une libre ad- 
hesion ; et k force de mettre une sourdine it toutes les tootkuii 
du pays, il faut prendre garde qu'on ne se trouve un jour dans 
rimpossibilitd de faire vibrer les cordes les plus essenrieUes 
quand le moment des dangers et des sacrifices sera anriv^*] 

'I deeply regret the publication of that letter. But with 
that publication I repeat that I am utterly unconnected. I 
never sanctioned it, I never wished for it, I never even thought 
it possible. There are passages in the letter itself which I 
might modify if I were to re-write it, but it would rather be bf 
adding to them than by taking from them. Two accusations 
have been directed against its substance. One that it is hostile 
to the Emperor ; the other that it is hostile to this assembly. 
No one who knows my character, and knows my history, will 
believe that I can have intended to injure the Emperor, Our 
relations have been such as to make it impossible. 

[' J'ai eu Toccasion de d^fendre le chef actuel de I'Etat dam 
des circonstances infiniment difhciles, et oh rien n'^tait plus 
douteux que le succ^s. Je ne pretends pas Tavoir constitu^ 
par cela mon d^iteur, car en le defendant, je ne voulais serrir, 
comme toujours, que la justice, Tint^r^t du pays, la liberty 
mod^r^e qui se personnifiaient en lui i mes yeux, mais enfin, 
aux yeux du public il est mon oblig^, et je ne suis pas le sien. 
Si j*avais eu la pens^e d'offenser publiquement rEmpereur, ct 
si j'y avais cM^, nous senons quitta. Or, je tiens beaucoup k 
ce que nous ne le soyons pas. II n'y anrait pour moi ni 
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bomieiir ni ainntage k cc dumgemeDt de poriticML Toos let 
hocnmcs de boo go(kt» tous les corars ddkat^ me oo» 
pffciidroot.j 

' It It equally impoisible diit I should have withed to oflend 
ihtt a»einblx. It oootaint men by whoee sides I have kn^ 
the great battles of property and law. I love many of its ntss- 
befs. I respect almost aU. If I have offended any, it was 
done uncomciously. Again, it is said diat the tone of my 
letter is violent Expressions may be called violent by some 
which would be only called p^stimmh by otbeii. Now I admit 
that I •mf4usi$mmL It is in my nature. I owe to that quality 
much of my merit, w hate ver that merit may be Were I not 
fmssmtmi.l should not have been^ during aB my Kfc, Ai smtfndfc 
/frdme de U tihaH I should not have thrown myself into 
every breach: sometimes braving the attacks of anarchy, some- 
times heading the assault on tynmny, and s wnctimes Cghtiog 
against the worst of all dcspotismi^ the desp o tis m that b bised 
on democniry.' 

[' ADons phis an fond, et vous rsoonnaltits qne les opinions 
tfnonc^cs dans la lettre ne sont autrcs que celles loujonrs pio* 
fessto par mot EUcs peuvent tonlss se mmcntr k una ssuK 
k mon ^loignement pour le pouvoir afasohk Je ne Faime pns : 
Je ne Tai jamais aim^. Si j*ai tant combsttu ranarchie avant 
et apfte iS4^ si J*ai suscit^ oontrs nmi dans k paiti dima* 
gogiqne ccs haines virulenies qui durcnt enoors et qui ne 

que J*ai compcis de bonne heirs tas aflnills natmuBes da 
etde la dteocmtie; cte pmcsque fsi pttfvnet 

Oui, ie opk, comme Je faidit, quale 
caincsbti^ las inteaifcnosi^ les conadsMua Ou^Ja drfphm 
lesysAma qui read on ssul homsM loulfmssant et ssul i^ 
des destinte 4hmm nation da jiasHoni d%ammsst 
et iponvo que cela 
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' I am told again, and the accusation is sanctioned by the 
rhquisitoire of the Procureur-G^n^ral, that my letter is inoon- 
sistent with the fidelity which I have sworn to the Emperor and 
to the constitution. When a man swears fidelity to a sovereign 
and to a constitution, his oath engages him only as to matters 
within his own power. He swears not to conspire against 
them. He swears not to attempt to subvert them. He cannot 
swear to approve the acts of the sovereign, or the working of 
the constitution, for he cannot foresee what either of them will 
be. I have kept, and I shall keep, my oath to the Emperor 
and my oath to the constitution. I have not attempted, and I 
shall not attempt, to overthrow either of them. But my appro- 
bation of either of them does not depend on me. I accepted 
the coup ditat^ comme vous Tavez tous fiut, comme notre 
seule chance de salut dans les circonstances d'alon. I ex- 
pected a Government hcnnite d modirk. I have been dis- 
appointed' 

Here a violent exclamation ran through the assembly* 
Baroche rose and cried out, ' You hear him, gentlemen. He 
says that he expected honesty and moderation from the Go- 
vernment, and that he has been disappointed. I appeal to you, 
Mr. President, to decide whether we are to sit and listen to such 
infamies.' 

[Voix diverses : — * Expliquez vos paroles.' * Retires voa 
paroles.' M. de Montalembert — ' Je les maintiens et je les 
explique.*] 

' I expected un gouvernemeni hotmHe d'modirL I have been 
disappointed. Its honnHdk may be judged by the confiscation 
of the Orleans property.' 

Here was another hubbub, and another protest of Baroche's. 

' What is going on before you,' continued Montalembert, ' is 

a sample of its moderation. It is now attempting in my person 

to introduce into our criminal law a new d^^ *' commonica- 

' Until now it was supposed that nothing was criminal 

I it was published. It was believed that a man might write 
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\i!^ optniofit and hit reflections^ tnd might eichaoge them with 
bis friends ; that nothing was libelkws that was oooMentiaL 
N0m this Goveroroent holds a man reqxmsible for tnri 
thought that an indiscreet or an incautious ftioidv or a con- 
cealed enemj, or a tool of power reveals. If it suooeeds in this 
attempt, it will not rest satisfied with this Tidofy over the 
remnant of our freedom. It is not in the nature of thtngs that 
it should. A Government that will not tolerate censure must 
forbid discussion. You are now asked to put down writing. 
When that has been done, convemtion will be attacked Paris 
will resemble Rome under the sn cces wr s of Augustus. Alreadjr 
thb proiccution has produced a m^kitt which I never Celt vr 
obierved before. What will be the feelinp of the nation when 
all that is around it is concealed, when every avenue by which 
light could penetrate is stopped ; when we are opoacd to al 
the undefined terrors and eiag gerat ed dangers that uscomipuj 
utter darkness f The misfortune of France, a national defect 
which makes the happii»eas enjoyed by England unaifainahit 
by us, is, that she b always oacillating between catiems ; thai 
she is connantly swingii^ from universal co n qu es t 10 Imfmx i 
imi/rut^ from the desire of nothing but glory to the dcsiit of 
notlung but wealth, from the wildest d em ocr acy to the 
abject servility. Every new Government starts with a 
principle. Every Government in a few ycart pcriahcs by 
carrying that principle to an e ati em e . The FIrsi RcpuUie was 
destroyed by the intempcranoe with which it Mmplid on every 
sort of tradition and authority, the First Bmpirs hf ka abuse ei 
victory and war, the Rettoration by ils nsggaiatfd beikf iu 
divine right and legitimacy, die Royalty of July by Us 
mied ruMnce on purcnased voienand 
the Second Republic by the conduct of its 
The dagger to the Soeond Fmpiru ia only 
but I fnr a Itfal on e is its abuse of authority, WUk evuqr 
of our stey yuai^ '^'^ iuvohBlio% wo hovo g mw eufMi^ 
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worshippers of authority. I lament that with the new religioo 
we have not new priests Our public men would not be dis* 
credited by instantaneous apostasy firom one political fiaith to 
another. I am grieved, gentlemen, if I offend you ; though 
many of you are older in years than I am, not one probably is 
so old in public life. I may be addressing you for the last 
time, and I feel that my last words ought to contain all the 
warnings that I think will be useful to you. This assembl/ 
will soon end, as all its predecessors have ended. Its actSi its 
legislation, may perish with it, but its reputation, its fiune, for 
good or for evil, will survive. Within a few minutes you will 
do an act by which that reputation will be seriously affected ; 
by which it may be raised, by which it may be deeply, periiaps 
irrevocably, sunk. Your vote to-night will show whether you 
possess freedom, and whether you deserve it As for myself, I 
care but little. A few months, or even years, of imprisonment 
are among the risks which every public man who does his duty 
in revolutionary times must encounter, and which the first men 
of the country have incurred, soit en sortantdes affaira^ soit 
avant (fy entrer. But whatever may be the effect of your vote 
on my person, whatever it may be on your reputation, I trust 
that it is not in your power to inflict permanent injury on my 
country. Among you are some who lived through the Empire. 
They must remember that the soldiers of our glorious army 
cherished as fondly the recollection of its defeats as of its 
victories. They must see that the lessons which those defeats 
taught, and the feelings which they inspired, are now among 
the sources of our military strength. Your Emperor himself 
in one of his earlier addresses, talked hopefully of the period 
when France would be capable of more liberty than he now 
thinks good for her, *' Un jour,** he exclaimed, " mon oeuvre 
sera couronnde par la libertd" I join in that hope. I look 
sanguinely towards the time when she will be worthy of the 
English constitution, and she will obtain it Vous tenes le 
corps de la France, mais vous ne tenes pas son Ame. Celte 
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ime, anjouidliui ellimffe, eogouidie, cndocnic^ oette iae cfcn 
blibeft£ EUc m rtfveillefm im Joar ct toss ^diappam. La 
€ertttttde de ce r^reil saflit poor oooaoler il CBrtiier Mi viaut 
ct 6dHes loldats k timfcncr la mnt de Xisfnmt. Cettc Bbctttf 
bomite ct BwdMc^Mfc et Mime^fyiii Iniffoan a«,il /y 
citNt cooorc ja rai ioo|Oiin tcnnct OT|iMn ■■Ni^ HNfiiMBB 
i D?oq ii <c , laiitAi pour k idifiooi tuilAl po« k pays ; hkr 

^l^^ttw^rf^^aAaa^^a * ^^^ #a^^^aH^a ^k^^^a ^m^^^ a^tf^Av^a ^i^^^^vaaatf^^a ^^& aa^^a ^D^^E^My^^^^^^X 

loajoan d'avoir ca oette ooceaoa tohaaab da k 
iBif dcfaai foaib «i^ A k lii^ da 
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erw WTOtflk and he may be aaid to hare died aa he finiahad tt. 

n 
A Niw WoBx warn CsiiDiar* ' 

TEE LITTLE WOVDEB-HOBV. 

Bj JiAM Imoilow. 

A Second Seriea of *8toriea told to * Child.' 

16 Ulaatrationa. Cloth, gilt adgei^ U. 6dL 

I 

m 

KEMOntS OF UBS. LCETITIA BOOIEBT. 

Written bj heraelf in the year 1776* 
Edited bj W. Olau BvaiBzx» Author of 'The Bookof AlUMn' 

Crown 8to. [ht 



IT 

STBEAMS FBOX EIDDEH SOUBCES. 

Bj B. Momtookbmi Raiqumo. 

Crown 8to. [SliH%^ 

Com am n. 



Cupid and Pf^rche. 
The Life of St. Enitaoe. 
Alexander and Lodowick. 



Tulgenelua. 



Sir Urre of Haufarr. 
Iiabella i or, The rot ef BmO. 
The Ifarriafi :f Belph«feCi 



'Out of all old lore I have ehoaan aern hooka aa aeUlnf Ibcth 8t?« Mawi^ 



atagee of time^ and from eaoh of theee haTe tak«i whu niid to 
thkag, ao thai aajr man may Jadg%aod, If it plaaaa hiai, trioa H la Ma 
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4 JBmks fMukii fy Hmry S. JOn 6* Ck 

CD loin or WATBB n SAnr m inm^ 

lOB AID OLAOmtl. 

Wkk ta niwtratloM. 9r ftoftwor J» TtwMm, 1LJ>, r.BJL 

^ (ill 

i^ PkwpMUwM of llM ArriM Mj ^ lUi •# tW 
Vw teO auoneiMiit cf llM 8«i«, tM tk» fM cf CMt 



osAvoK OF AH m wm; 

A PltfridMi't Hi«tt aboiK Doetora, fttiili, HfgllM^ Mi BMltlj; 
WilH ]l«t« cf EmvioM fer H«llli hi tk» Pjiiin^ «rf mmvI tl» 

•C FiMM (ialuHl tad wmwuti). Brnf U n ha A 

tkt M tdilWfMMM. 

Ikon tW Fvmrii cC Dr. Auvoan UmwL 




■vfli Ibf IliJlli^lliMfal Waltff«.-«M BmIm 



THB HmOftT OF XD GIBAXIIini: 

* 8fffiM of FtpaUr SdMHAeUclM m t> » Jl iMwa TlM^f tf 

MiM OT n^fCitO S VltJl 4 iMflnffttttMB OB tflO TstSMO of J 

HyFiiiiiiirlMwr HjiCMa^of tfcoUiliiwIgof loM 
Wkli WooicM Mi nnon C^ 




T HSUn flTOOLOfT 

Ikon tko fboMh of IMhmt Tk. 

of Om ifiowi lai ofWoM of tW 
tiiBiiiatfcoif 

A. 



!*• 




A miTIMl €■ ULAMDM flfl& 




B^^ PMisJUd by Hanry & JO^ 6^ O. 



MEK0IB8 OF LEOVOEA CHBUXIVA, 

Dugfaterof ChriiCiM IT. cf DaoHik. 

Writt«B dsring her iBpriaoBBMiii in Um BIm IWv «f tht 
£>jml PkUc* at CopoihasM. IMS-ltM. 

TnaaUUd lyj F. E. Dmrniif 

{TrmiaUicr cf Grimm's ^Uft •/ MkUd JwftU' ^.). 

With a beratifvl AvtoCype Fbctntt cf tk» CbaC««. 

Xedivm 8m [A«wwWrt%, 

zn 

LIVES OF EH0LI8H FOFULAE LEAPUM, 

Na 1. StoplMB LftBgtMi. 
Bj C. EoMimB Xavbics. 

xm. 

B&AVE METS FOOTSTEPS. 

A Book of Example and Aocedoie for Yo«Bg FlMple. 

Bj th« Editor of 'Xm who Iiat* Biam.* 

With lHutratioiM. Crown 8to. [i^ tk§ fwwa 

Joeith Wfdgwood— the Man of Energr. GranTiIle Sharp— thtN«gi«ni ■affcn 
FriffMl. Richanl Cobden— th« International Man. Dr. WiOiaa flMkli— «h« 
Father of English G«olo|n-. Andrew Reed— the Stay of the Hopckv 
Faradar — the Refined Fhilonopher. Tbocnaa Wri|rht— tht Priaa 
thmpint. Joseph Pax ton— the Gaidener Architect. Tbt Ear^ LKk ef tilt 
Prince Consort, Ac, Ac 

xnr 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ROBERT DUDLET, 
EARL OF LEICESTER, THE FAKOUS FATOURIH 01 

QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

From the Prirate Correopofideiice of the great Earl of Lifeaalv. 

Bj Thomas Wbiost, X JL, FJB.A., Ac [gierl^y. 

CABIVET PORTRAITS. 

Sketchea of Stateamaa. 
By T. WsMTSt Rim. 

One ToL crown 8to. [SUHfjt. 

' Mr. Gladstone.— Mr. Disraeli.— The F^rl of Derinr.— Mr. Loww— Mr. Har4r. 
—Mr. Brif;htw— Fjirl Granrillew— Lord Caima.— Ma'rqaia of Hartlncteau— ifr. 
Wilsoo- Patten.— The Earl of Camanron.— F.arl Ro^iell— Lord John M ai m m .^ 
Mr. Cardwell.- Lord Ilatherl^r.— Mr. Henkr^The Dake ef AigrlL-air 
Stafford Northcote.— F^rl Grej.— The Marqnia §{ Saliabarj^Tha Dnha %t 
Rachroood. — Lord Wcatbory. — Mr. Foatar.— Mr. Newdcicateu— Mr Ba«i ' ~~ 
Pahner^Locd Ljttoo^The LaU Earl of Derhj^Ute Earl «f giriiM 

XTI 

BOKHARA: ITS HISTORY AHB COHQUBST. 
Bj Ph)faaior AAMDnva Vambbit, of the UnifiimCgr of PlMtk 
Anther of • Tra?ala in Ceotnl Aain * kt, 
* Two tola, dam J 8fO. [^^, 
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JB0$ks AMisM fy Hmty S. Kbn 6* C$. 



THB SV0LI8H OOVSTITUTIOI. 

% Waltb BioiaoT. A K«v Editioa, nmmA 



CrowB tfo. 7«. 6il. C 

. Oorram.— TIm Oiblatt— TIm Pi%»rw |«i i l toi tf CMblti 
lk« piciaUr Petal widdi tli^ hart a MMn 4 fai B«gto>< 
TW MoMffvbr (cMiiMM^V— tS* lIoMy LordiL-^nM HMn«r 
Oi ClMaf« tf Miabtry.— lu M 
Um IflMli iTlWt Uktory 





BEIEF8 AHS PAPEBS. 

BiiBf SkciehM of ibt Bar Mid tb* Ptan. 

By Tvo IdU AppctatiMii 

Orovm Mo. ( 

Oar Lttdiaf ColaauM.— Oar 8p«rial 
la Ike OaDiTy.— Oar BfneUl Wlia.— lUt Stor^r^iT Um 
—la Ua Tmflt.— Wntaiiaatfr lUIL— Oa 
BWMrJviier. ~ 
IkeOkBaOij 



MLDimnro avb iCEiBBLiia 

A%yMrof 



Bt ABCSIB4LO FoasM, of tte iMv ilbv 
'M 7 Fiparieaf of lU War bftvaw maaa 
A Fmmi7 a Daj— TIm Orialsae Cattb 



t 



• 



Marr oT tlia M^cava^Ia a MUllary Fiiwa Owaa War 
■aaJajr Aft mn oa at Gara^— BaiclMf Jadi*t Slanr^— P 
aad liea-taawi 



t 





TEOVOHTS POB THB TIMB& 

Bj lU Bar. B. B Bavw^ 
AallMr of 'Xaaia aad Mania 

Ciwa vvaw ml 

IvnMOvrToaT/— I. Tte Ubaral Qsgy. Qa0> _n . 
pavlna^ CaafartAaivi <*-*IT« OMractac v< 
fcwiM. Til. DaetriaiL Taa AanaLaa— T1IL Tla 

IX. IViAayaatAaa. Tlia CiMck Ura.— X Wi XL 

anr<-Xa TW UtCa Daj. XIIL F 
Uvarrnvmi. 

Bit 

■xz PUTT oomrciL j uiwmibii ■ iM> iim 

JMHHii ky W. 0. BMas% MJU 

I. Oai»a w a. ■hfc ty aT EaaHt^ l W ^ 

al tiiiNfT. .^ Wlb- a PMil^ MiUli •. ^^ 
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Built PMUhti fy Btnry S. JRh|f 6* Ct. 



GERMAN OFFICIAL WORKS 

OX rWM 

FRANCO- PRUSSIAN WAR. 



IBS OPEBAHOHS OF THE OEBXAV ABMZV OT 

FRANCE, 

IBOM tXDAV TO THE XVD OF THE WAB OF IfTM. 

With large Offidal IC^ 

From the Joumali of the Head-QoazCen Btaft 

By Mi^ WuuAM Bloio, 

Tianalated l»x R M. Jems, Captain 80th FooC» lato IMmmv 
of Military Hirtoiy, Sandhuit 

Demy 8fo. priee ttf. [JM Ml 

n 
TACTICAL DEDtrCTIOHS FEOK THE WAB OF IMO-l 

By Capt. A. t. BooiTiLaimi* 

Translated by CoL Loxunr OnaxAiit 

Late 18th (Boyal Iriah) B^giment 

Demy Sto. Uniform with the aborai PHee 7i> 

* Abore all ahonld erery infantry officer make thase taetkal eeBcfaak 

object of hi4 serious studies, about which there most be gnat coatiomijf, Oal 
of these deductions alooe am we get the lessons in inikntry 




and for training during peace. In all essentisl things, ■<*«^^»'y te 
" uth 




Tiction, the author hss rightly apprehended the lessons of the late war, mA 
Tiews ars a guide and criterion that will be of serriee to tray eA( 

in 

TEE OPERATIOHS OF THE SOUTH ABKT 
In JANUABT and FEBEVABT 1671. 

By Ooont WasTSNSLiBiir, of the ProfiiaB 0«Mnl Blaft 
Translated by Colonel WmmsT. 
Demy 870. Uniibrm vith the aboro. 

IT 

STUDIES IH TKOOP-ltASOHIVO. 

By CoL Voy VsaoT »v VsBifota. 

Tranalated by lieat. H. J. T. HnoraiD, 71al Foot 

Demy 8to. Uniiboa with the abovOi 
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OORNHILL LIBRARY OP FICTION. 






lOKl OlAT. Bj QuBLii'oMOV. WHk a 



liTTI. Bj Mmi M. BmAM-BovAiM. [JMmI 

■HILL BjJdn8AinmnnrA«liMr«r«AMDidk»'bWyk* 

MXML VUMXt WOPE Bj Jon Bhwrntsm. AMm «l 

•EkfO.' V^^ 

IBl LACK Of OOUk Bj C^Anii Onnii^ liiftw «f 

^ 

on or TWO. BjJ.IUaiFteviUtA«dMr«r*1ViQ«io 



MM VBOTXnaCB HOVn Bjrlbaa 



■ova or BAIT. BjllNLHosmu 



PAISUlAaO KAIL 

AtWb^miliHiililkiMl 

C 



I^H^vLBmia Millie I* 



l^aaiL emm%m. WM 




Booh ^PubUshed^by Henry S. King 6» O. 

FORTHCOMING NOVELS. 



THE PEnrCESS CLAEICr' a STOBT of 1871. Bf 

MoBTDOB CoLLors. Two ToU. exown 8to. [£Bbr<lj|r« 

EOHOE BLAKE; THE 8T0BT OF A PLAIV WOXAV. 

Bj Mrs. KiATiNOB, Author of * English Homot la Indi^' Two ^olit 
- crown 8to. V^^^^^^h wai^y, 

m 

THE D0CT0E*8 DILEmLL Bj Hisba Snirroir,. Author «r 

. * LitUo Meg ' &c. &c 

ir 

HESTER MOELETS PB0MI8E. By Hisba SranroM. Autiior 

of 'Little Meg/ * Alone in London.' 'DaWd Uojd'i Will/ ThiM 

toIb. crown 8to. [H ~ 

ISEAEL MOET, OVEEMAH. ^THE STOBT OF THE 

By JoHir Saunders, Author of *IIirell,' *Abd Dinko't Wifp,' te. 
Three vols, crown Sto. [H titfnm, 

Tl 

A NEW STOET. By Alice Fisher, Author of 'Too Brj^ 

to Last.' Three rols. crown Sto. 

TH 

THE SPINSTEES OF BLATCHIHOTOH. By Har Tiaths. 

Two vols. 

▼in 

A NEW WOEK By Col. Meadows Tatloi, Author of * Ttem * 

&c. In tliree toIs. 

IX 

A LITTLE WORLD. By Geo. Mantilli Fm, Andior of 

^The Sftpphiro Croes/ *Mad/ &c 
X 

THE HIGH MILLS. By Katiiebiiie Saumdib*, Author of 

* Gideon's Rock,' ' The Hanntod Cnist^' dte. 

XI 

OFF THE SEELLIGS. By Jean Inoelow. In threo Tok 

zn 
WHAT 'TIS TO LOVE. By the Author of *Fbri* Adair/ * 

' The Valne of Fosterstown,' ^c. 

^^^ XIII 

TEEOUOH LIFE. By Mrs. Newman. One roL crown Sto. 

xnr 

USETTE'S TENTUBE. By Mrs. Rossell Giat. Two yoIa. 

crown Sto. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED WORKa 



BIBMilJ AOHA: aa TiUgn Namlift. Bjr W. Qavoo 
Pameati. AvUmt cI •lWf«to la CMnl Anftk* ta. t 



lUZn SI TOOaUimXI. CmmtnAmm Mid OMmr* 

«ticM wJU N AM40 W. asHM ftw ItM l» lilt. Blltai ly 
Xn. K. a M. 8aowit I Ttfai luft poil Im tU. [JM«<. 



HDi TOVHAVr FUR BOOK OF BOfAIT. IMgMl 

to duUfito tW Obwfffiiv Bdwm d CyUm. Mtv 



11 BSAT OV TBI CDLTDll OV ID OHUfllS 

reWBlS tf onLiUV, MyifliWy la <fw vM Ikt teitf 

W BatMj. ^7 EuiA A. TovHiai^ d Hw T«k. llitoi, vHk 

Ifotet AM A ovppMaiPst Ml tai ■rtMnn aC IM niHlplB to 
gwwwtofy laltllMtMl IViliiag to O i wi , If tava p4tin^ 



OVn T0U2AI0B; 01» TD0V8I flAlOB in 

IPADI IB Um % 4. 





Books Published by Henry S. King 6* C$. xi 

TI 

nr aiTEST of coolies, a south S«a Sketch. By Jamu 
L. A. HoPB. Crown 8to. with 15 lUnstntiQBi ftom BkaUhm hj th« 
Author. Price 6#. Second Edition. [JiuicmL 

' At the present moment, when considenble attentkiB has bcoi direded t» the 
South Seae, by the murder of Bishop Patteeoa. the little book belbn «§ arrivet 
most opportunely. .... Mr. Hope's detcripoon of the naliTee Is 
amusing, and the book is altogether well worthj of pemsaL**' A 

* Livdy and clerer sketches.*— ^(Aeiunm. 

' This agreeablj written and amusinglj Ulnstrated toIbbm.'— PaUie 




BOUND TEE WORLD IH 187a A Voloma of Txmrela, 

Maps. Bj A D. Carlislb, B.A, Trin. OolL, Gamb. Deny 8yo. ICt. 
< Makes one understand how goine round the world is to be done la tho 
quickest and pleasantest manner, and how the bfighteat and most clic a iM of 
travellers did it with eyes wide open and keen attention aU oo tha akrt, with 
ready sympathies, with the happiest facility of hitting upon the nost inlsiiisili^ 
features of nature and the most interesting characteristics of muk^ and dl fcr ila 
own sake.* — Spectator, 

* Delightfully written ; ss unpretentious and as entertaining a sketch of tnnral at 
we have seen for a long time.* — ScotMman, 

' We can only commend,* which we do rery heartily, ta tBiaMt^y imibla 
and readable book.'— ^ri<iM Qmarterlg Review, 

Tin 

THE inLE WITHOUT A DEAOOHAV. (Seoond Bditioo.) 

By Fbedbric Edkk. In 1 toI. crown 8to. cloth, 7s. M. 

* Should anv of our readers care to imitate Mr. Eden's example^ and wish ta 
see things with their own eyes, and shift for themsdvea, next winter la Upper 
Egypt, they will find this book a very agreeable guide.' — Tmms. 

*'Givc^ within moderate compass, a su^^estive deseriptleii of the 
corinsities, dangers, and discomforts of the riile voyage.*— jyah ir d bj f 

* We have in the^ pages the most minute description of lifis as it a, 
the banks of the Nile ; all that could be seen or was worth string ia 
in srt is hero pleasantlv and graphically set down. ... It is a book ta rsad 
during an sutumn holiday.* — eipectator, 

IX 

BCBIPTUEE LANDS IN COKNECTIOH WITH THSIH 

EI8T0BT. By 0. S. Dnxw. M.A., Rector of Arinffton, Wiaehentar, 
Author of * Reasons of Faith.' Second Edition. Berelled boaida, 
8 TO. price 10s. Sd. 

* Mr. Drew has Invented a new method of fllustrating Seriptnrs histoffT»> • 
from observation of the countries. Instead of narratin^^ his traTos, and rcferraif 
from time to time to the facts of sacred history belonguig to the dUTcreat placa% 
he writes an outline history of the Hebrew nation from Abraham dowawaid^ 
with special reference to the various points in which geography IHi^imss tha 
history.'— (Solvrdajf Review, 

X 

ECHOES OF A FAMOUS TEAE. By Harriet Pari, Author 

of ' The Life of Jeanne d* Are.' ' In the Silfer Age,' dee. Crowa 8fO. 8«. 9d, 

' A graceful and touching, as well as truthful account of the Fraac^PlasilMi 
War. Ihoee who are in the habit of reading books to childrsawiUiad this aft 
once instnictive and delightful.'— PhWic O/Mnitm, 

* Miss Parr has the great gift of charming simpUcitT of sCjte. mt4 if 
ati not int«ast«l in her book, many of their sak» win bsk'«-MlM i 
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It B^$ks PMishid ky Henry S. King 6* Ck 



JOVEVAU KEPT DT FRAHGB JJTD ITALT, flOK IStt 

TO lUt. With a SkHch oT Um lUrohrtM oT IMS. B^ tk« kl* 



Namau William Ssmom. Edited by hif DMgirtw. M. C 

!■ 2 ToU. pott 8tc. tU. 
•TWrrvMBtrol«mr|:iT«w€o«T«MCieMwiUi9MMer te 
Bm in Um politkml hbtonr ti FrMOtand Italj . . . M vdl m Mk •IImm 
vboM MmM M« DOC M CMiiW Of irt kkkUs «id» taktali. Mf. 8«l» tai 
tiM wt of impiriBff all bm witli fraaliMH, Md tC mmmMn% tiMi to iii 
-> Tltr« sBrvmrfdlj fai kk ImwW wHhMt tav tT pttflAi illri rti ll ^ ^ 




* Tbr book ban a i;raoiM biiConeal Talat.*— 
•No bctirr, man boowl, and Mor« readaMt vtov oT tka atolt aC 
aockt/ dohiH; the axiaUMt of Um areoiid Btyyto «Mld v«B bt ' 




•Of tbo valM of Um» TolwMi aa as addltiaid dMftor to te btotoiy af 
fmrnct at Um nrrind «b«i tbt lUpiblk faaaad toto te lM|liib H li 
• •- loo highly /—."'-^^ ^vJL^ 




THE 8ECRBT OF LOVO UFI. DadioOad. bj wfmkl p«w 

miaaaoa, to Lottft Sr. LaoiuKM. LMf» ««VB lia iiL 

• A ploMaatly vrittM toIwm. of a tvry avprvttoa ih«Mlv/— Aaa 

•8e«M thrrwd otorrraUotia, Ul«aCfal«d bj nhnmm to • wamkm af 
•Ua toiuscra of tonic Ulr.''i*oMM- CyiMin. 

•AraryrlfMant litik boob, whkh la atw^j^ vtelbv H dni to 
aWKaat, rmrrfal, genial, acholarij.*— i^Maaiv. 

•Tba bold and tCrihtoc eharact«r af^lha whato mmmUkm li SIMM to Ikt 
w»m adairatioiu*— !*•« Jl#«« Oojia*. 

•Wtiho«ldrtcoaiawiidow raadan to gal tbAi baak . . . biMHtdHyvfll 
ba Mm««l by Um jorial ibctilat^^ Mrf laltotii gaaato wlA nbtofc bt 



JIAl JAK0V88BAV, THE PAROl OP THE SBait. 

Vnm tba Fmrb of Erodn tmuMthMU TlMiJUid by 
E. P. M L'nomL !■ fcf. tm vkb M ~ 

pcwo Aa. 
•TVfla la a poatiaal dat^lftcity aad ■ktwwffMMMi «• mwm mmimi 
lynnwtiiiai rcU|FM«; pan lov% aad tba ifactMia af A 
to tbt fiar of tho LatC . . . Tba vbala alary baa m tir af 
to that vhirh mvvaia with a 
•f MM i»im4ii rato.'- 




toaad mm^kij : -%^mmd Qm ^m T 



A I— rtopy tfoatd af Um alncglai to tba «nii tf toiV"* Mb«^ il ft 



tUBITAinTE lEMIOllTT AIMT UR. Plm 

im«a nd QaytotoaL OnHlili^ tbt Mmmm <f a 







to UMif iaatoriy to lk» avfta^ tirt li 
to titobii tb# itoMtoi of 
to biaovs Am oTlfea 
Cb^aif^^. Aniliafy. 

Wa^to^F^ & V. WMH^tol W:L B^HHk^ tN^OTiillkM 




Books Publishid by Hauj S. JTm^ d« G^ xj 



DISCIPLIHE AND DBIIiL Four Lectnres deliroed to the 

London Scottish Rifle VolnntMrf. 'Bj Zv^kxa^ 8. FiooD Pao% 
A^'utant of the Regiment, late 106th Light Infiuitnr, and A4hitaBt 
of the Edinbnrgh Rifle Brigade. Just pubEibed. A Chasper £ditiM, 
price \%. 

* One of the best-known and coolest-headed of the OMiropelitn 
whoso adjutant, moreover, has lately published an adnrirabia rcllacitiaa 
lectures addressed by him to the men of his corpa.'— 7%ms. 

* Capt Page has something to say . . . and in eraiycait H If 
tersely, and welL*— Z>at7y Telegrafit, 

* The very useful and interesting work. •• . . Eveiy VeluDtoer, 
private, will be the better for perusing and digceUng the plaiB-a| 
which Captain Page so firmly, and yet so modcstlr, pvta baibn tl 
trust that the little book in which they are oontaloed wQl iad ka 
parts of Great Britain.' — Volmnteer Service GoMtette, 

*Tbe matter .... is eminently practical, aod tha ilyk laleiUgibla lad 
unostentatious.' — GUugow Volunteer Newt, 

XTI 

CATHOLICISM AND TEE VATICAS. With m NamtiTv of 

the Old Catholic Congress at Munich. By J. Lowir Wmtru; AJf.* 
Trin. Coll., Dublin. Crown 8vo. 4f. td, {hui Mt 

* We cannot follow the author through his graphic and Incid akaCch af tha 
Catholic movement in Germany and of the Munich Coagress, at wlUdi h% was 
present ; but we may cordially recommend his book to all who wiik la 
the course of the movement.' — Saturday Reviem, 

* A valuable and pbiloeophie contribution to the aolatko af OM aC tka i 
questions of this stirring age.* — Church TYsies. 

XTII 

HAZAEETH: ITS LIFE AND LESSONS. In mall Bwo. 

cloth, 6t, By the Author of * The Divine Kingdom OB Earth •• it it 
in Heaven.' [Jud Mrt. 

' In Him waa l{fe^ and the life woe the light <ff mem' 

* A siof^nlarly reverent ond beautiful book ; the stvle in which It If w iltt i la 
not less choAto and attractive than its subject.' — Daily Ttky rmak . 

* We would earnestly commend it for attentive perusal to iLoae who ara pc«> 
posing to undertake, or have Just entered upon, the sacrsd mlniatfy la mu 
churdi.'— 3/omin^ Fatt. 

* i^crhans one of the most remarkable books recently isswd in the whola 
range of English theology. . . . Original in design, cahn and apprsdathpa la 
language, noble and elevated in style, this book, we TeDturs to think* wfll 
live.'— CAttrcAmon't Magazine. 

zmi 

THE DIVINE KINGDOM ON EAETE AS IT U DT 

HSAYSN. In demy 8vo. bound in cloth, priea 10s. U. •Oir 
CoKxoinrxALTH ia in Heaven.' [Nm f«a^ 

' It b but seldom that in the course of our critical duties wa hava to deal with 



a Yolame of any sixe or pretension so entirely valnabia and satisfacCoffy as 
this. . . . There b not a living divine to whom the aatbocihip waald iiai to a 
credit ... It is a remarkable book, and indicates a great deal of vigov ia tka 



mind that conceived it. Not the least of iU beauties ia the parlbot sioiBttettj 
and deameas conjoined with a certain massive baanty ei aCylab*~Ms»wy 

* We oofdiaUy reeognlae the high parpose and daroat nirit whidi 
this work. UlibothtboiightfUaDdaloqaaDk'-^rMs*<^v4Sf% 
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A LECTURE ON FRED. W. ROBERTSON, M.A. By Um 
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BOOKS ON INDIAN SUBJECTS. 



THE EUBOPEAH DT HDIA. A Hmdbook tTpnelMd 

information for thoie proceeding to, or leeidiag is, tk« SmI IidiiS 
relating to Ontilti, Bontcf, Tibm for Depaitu«» laditB ffli Mi f% te. 
By Edxukd a P. HvLL. With * MEDICAL GUIDB TOE 
ANGLO-INDIANS. Being * eompandiua of AdTiet to riiofMi m 
India, relating to the Preeenratioo and Begolatioa of Hiolth. 'Bj tL 
S. Ma», M.D., F.RCaE., lata Deputy Oofonar of Xtdai. Ib mm 
Tol. post 8to. 6«. 



< Full of aU sorts of naeful Informatioii to the EagUih uttkr m liii JIm la 
India.''5(aiiddr(i. 





*One of the most nloable books erer pabUshed ia India- 
soond information, its careftil array of pcrtiiMiit CMte, aai ite 
sense. It is a pubUsher's is weU at an anthor*e "Ut," kft it 
wbicb few persons may hare discoreredy bat wUek Ofi ijb o ^ y wfll M 
recognise when once tbe contents of the book hare be«i ■Mtawd. Tha 
part of the work is inTslnabto.'— Cb/cvOa Omar^mm, 



n 
EASTERN EXPEEIEHCE8. By L. Bowsimi» OSX, Loid 

Canning's Prifate Seeretaiy, and for naay years tho GUif 
•ioner of Mysore and Coorg. Id obo ?oL deay 8fO. XU, 

with Mapo and Diagrama. 



• ' An idmirable and exhanstifa geographical, poHtkal, and iad«triai wtarmj** 

Atkenaum. 

*Tbe useAdnesn of this compact and methodical san— sit of tho as 
aothentio information relating to coontrlee whose weUua is ntioMtBlf oo 
nected with our own, shoold obtain from Mr. Lswin Bowiiog^ waifc a 
place among treatises of its kind.* — Daitif Newt, 

• Interesting eren to the general reader, bat asore espaelalhr sa Is^soi 
■say bare a special oooeem in that portion of oar ladiaa Empm»' 

'Ab cUbocately got ap and carefully compilsd woffc.*—irsiM iNasfc 
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XEKOIE OF THE IHSIAV SUEVET& Bj GLmnr 

R. MaanuK. Priatad by otdar of Her M^jast/i SsavHaiy of 
iv ladia ia CoaaeiL Impsrial 8toi lOf. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED NOVELS. 



A GOOD MATCH. Bj Amelia Pukbui, Auftor of <M«i 

Culpa.' TwoTols. [^uimtU 

n 

THOllLASnirA By the Author of < Dorothy/ 'Do Onrnj^ 
&e. Two toIb. crown 8to. [Jmai 0mL 

•WewoaldlikenittoftflDkhed and dalleata eabintt pletn% in wkkk tk«« 
is no brilliant ooloor, and yet all is hannoo j i ia which no Una ii wMhMit Its 
purpose, bat all oontribate to the nnitj of toe work.'— ^ 



*For the delicacies of character-drawing, te pUy cf tnrklaiit, aod far iaUk of 
style, we must refer onr readers to the stofj itself t tnm tha piraMl cl vMrii 
they cannot fail to deriTO both interest and aransaawt.' DmB^f Nmm, 

* Very pleasant and liTely reading.*— GmAJe. 

' This undeniably pleasing story.'— Potf MaU Gmadta, 

m 
THE STOET OF SIA EDWABD'S WIFE. By HAMiLTai 

MAEflHAT.T, Author of ' For Verr liib.' Om toL cvovb tfo. 

[JmimL 

* There are many clever conceits in it . . • Mr. HamJItoa MaiikaB , 
in *' Sir Edward's VVifo ** that he can tell a story akiaefy and plsMH^y/- 
Mall Gazette, 

' A quiet, graceful little story.' — Spectator, 

•There is a freshness and Wgour in Mr^ ManhaU'a wrttfa^^tktt will bo 
enjoyed by the thoughtful reader.*^i*ii6/tc 



IT 

LUTKED AT LAST. By F. £. BuHNhr. One toL oown 8?o. 

* *< Linked at Last" contains so much of pretty deseriptioo, Batvai iiridit, 
and delicate 'portraiture, that the reader who ones taaea U vp will aoa ht 
inclined to relinquish it without concluding the volume.*— J f sr afay Aat 

* A very charming story.* — John BwU, 

* A very simple and beautiful tXmj.^^PiAUe Opfmimu 

T 

PEBPLEXIT7. By Stdket Mosmr, % New Writer. Throo 

vols, crown 8to. [Jmti mtU 

* Unquestionably a very powerful storr. What may ba called ita rftfpilaHBO 
is exrecHlingly able, inasmuch as it is told in an autobiographical form i and rsi 
it exhibits the thou^^hts, feelings, ideas, and temptations it a wonaa af vaaid 
and interesting characteristics.* — Morning Poet, 

* We congratulate Sydney Mostyn on the production of a deeply latarHCli^ 
work, full of manly thoughts, admirable reflections, and sparUmg 
The work is aptly named, and we can assure its author we sliall aspa 
perplexity when others from his pen lie on oar table.*— .ftiUie O fi nk m , 

* Shows much lucidity, much power of portraiture^ and no iaooosidanhla mam 
q( humour.*— i?.xvmtiier. 

* The literaiT workmanship if good, and tha stofy Ibrdbly aoi f— r^'*'^'^ 

' Written with very considerable power, tha plot is original aoi • • • 
out with great davenass and snstainad intarsst.'— gisa ifcirrf. 
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THE 



Jttt^rnHtiaiml ^dtvS^t ^^ms. 



Messrs. Henrt S. Kino & C!o. Utv tu piiMm to 

that under the abore title thej intend to Imm a Snni of Fotviam 
Trbatubs, embodying the rpfa)te of the IntMt iarettigntioBt is tko wioM 
depftrtmentfl of Science at preeent meet promiaeDtly belbiv tho world. 

The chamcter and scope of the Serico will bo beet indiettad bj a 
reference to the namee and aobjeeta indnded in tbe IbUowiof Liii; Hreoi 
which it will be seen that the eo-operation of mamj id tbe aoet diatio* 
guithed Profeeeon in England, America, Qonniny, aad Fkaoet bao boaa 
already secured. 

Although theso Works are not specially designed lor tbe iaotraetioa of 
beginners, still as they are intended to address tho noR-jeim/^^wlIss, tbaj 
will be, as far as possible, ezplanatoiy in charactar, aad frso ftoai ttdni* 
calities. The object of each author wDl bo to briag hia aalgeei aa atar aa * 
he can to the general reader. 

The Series will also be published simnltanaoasly ia Kow Tofk bj 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co.; in Paris by M. Oeraier Baillito; aad im 
Leipzig by Messrs. Brockhaus. The tolnmes will be crowa 8row aiaa, woll 
printed on good paper, strongly and elegantly booad, aad will otU ia tbia 
country at a price not exeetding Five ShUiingi, 

A first List of Authors and Snlgecta ia appended ; bat lafoial of tho 
titles are provisional. The first roluroe, by PEOntSOS JVC TTnULUi 
7.B.8., enUtled * THE 70E1C8 07 WATSE DT EAIV AEE mXTHBl, 
lOE, AHD 0LACIEE8/ is now in tbe preaa, aad wiU bo puHitlti im Oa 
Autumn. It is impossible at present to giTs a dsAaito ■waoamMMt of Ilia 
order of publicntion ; but it is expected that, bandaa Tttitmm l^padalTa . 
book, tho following will be issued daring tbo 



THE PRINCIPLES OF XEHTAL PHT8I0L00T. 

By Dr. CAupsirrBB. 

BODUT MOTION AND C0N8CI0VSVI8S. 

By Professor Huxlbt, P.RB. 

PHYSICS AND POLITICS. 

By WiLTsa Baobbot. 

FOOD AND DIETS. 

By Dr, EnwAnn Smra, P.B.a ; aad 

SAKTH-SCULPTURES. 

By P to f eoaoc RavaaT, F.R.a 
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Yntmaa T. E. UUZLE7, LLD. 7.B.S. 

BODILY MOTION AND CONSaOUBNSBa 

Sr. W. B. CAEPEKTER, LLD^ 7 JLt. 

TAB PRIKCIPLEB OF MENTAL PUTBIOLOOT. 

■ir JOmr LUBBOCK, Bart, 7 JLt. 

THB ANTIQUITY OF HAN. 

Tntmm BVDOLFH TIBCEOW (of Uio Uufmily oTBvtta). 

MORBID PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION. 

tntmmt ALKXATfDKB BADI, LXJk 

RELATIONS OF MIND AND BODY. 

TnCmor BALFOUR STEWART, LLP, rJL&* 

THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. 

WALTER BAOEHOT, Esq. 

PHYSICS AND POUTlCa 



^ 



t, CHARLTOH BA8TIAB, HJD^ rX& 

THE BRAIN AS AN ORGAN Of MHa 



HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 

THE STUDY OF SOaOLOGY. 

PtsiMfor WnXIAM ODLHO, EXt. 

THB NEW CHEMISTRY. 

Tntem W. THI8ELT0V DTER« BJL RJsl 

FORM AND HABIT IN FLOWEEWO PLABTSL 

Bk. EDWARD SMITH, EXt. 

FOOD AND DIETa 

Tnlsiwr W. KHODOH CUEIORD, ■▲ 

THE FIRST FRINarUBB OF THE BXAOT SOnffOP 

REPLAINED TO THE NON*MATIUDUTIOAL 

% 

Me. J. I. LOam. IMJL 

■racnUll AHALTBUL 

W. lAVSB UnMAT. M.A, F At& 
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Sr. J. B. PEinOSEW, ILD.* VJt.S. 

WALEINO, SWDIMIKO. AHD ILTDia 

Professor A« 0. RAlI SAYt LLD^ VJL8. 

EARTH-SOULPTURE : Hillt, Vilkji. ICouHdai^ SUm^ 
Lakes; how thej wei« Ptodnesd, and Aow th^ iMift ~ 

Professor JOHN TTHDAIL, LLD^ FJLS. 

THE FORMS OF WATER IN BAEI AID 
AND GLAOIERa 

Dr. HENET UAUDSLET. 

RESPONSIBILITY IN DISEASE. 

Professor W. BTABIET JEVOHS. 

THE LOGIO OF STATISTIOa 

Professor MICHAEL FOSTER, KJD. 

PROTOPLASM AND THE CELL THB0B7. 

Sot. M. J. BEBEELE7, It.A., FX.8. 

FUNGI : thf ir Nature, Inflnenoea, and Uaet. 

Professor CLAUDE BEBHABD (of the Odl^ of InMiV (^ 
PHYSICAL AND METAPHY8I0AL FHENOMSVA Of UIK 

Professor A. QUETELET (of the Bnueeli Acidimj of Boiw ni> 

SOCIAL PHYSICa 

Professor H. SAINTE OLAIBB DEVnXS. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO GENERAL GHSmBIBT. 

Professor WTJBTZ. 

ATOMS AND THE ATOMIO THBOBY. 

Professor D. aVATBEFAOB& 

THE NEGRO RACEa 

Professor LACAZE-D UTUIEU8. * 

ZOOLOGY SINCE OUVIKH. 

Professor BEBTHELOT. 

CHEMICAL SYNTHESIS. 

Professor J. BOSEHTHAL (of the UniTerntf of Bttla). 
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